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ANGLING. 



PART I.— HOW TO ANGLE. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODDCTORT 0B3ERTATI0NB. 

The art of ai^ling is one of tlie most aucieut anmsementa and 
practices of wmcli ve have any record in the historv of the hmnaa 
lanuly. We read of it in tiie Old Testament ; and in the records 
of ancient Egypt, Assyria, and the whob of the eaatem section of 
the dohe, once the seat of powerful empires, and of a dviliied 
people, we have innumerable testimonies in their several sepulchral 
andarehitectuial remains, that angling — as we angk at this day — 
was an art well known, and generally cractised, both as an amuse- 
ment, and as a means of support, ta the polished and iit^ary 
states of Greece and Borne we have still more pointed and lire- 
fra^ble testimony of the high antiqtiity of the art. The buoolic 
writers of Greek poetry descant upon the subject in a variety of 
forms ; while gimer bistocians among that singmar and enlightened . 
peoplcdwell apon theart as one £rmly embedded in the permanent 
customs and habits of the nation. The literature of Borne like- 
wise portrays the existence of the gentle art among the warlike 
conouerors of the world. Not only formal works were composed 
on uie subject, but we find that the classic poets, both serious and 
comic, ma£e many direct allnsions to the amusement of the rod- 
fisher, and to the fish he was in the habit of catchup. 

from the Christian era, and during the first centuries of the 
decline of Roman power and conquest, we find that angling con- 
tinued to be one of the common pursuits of mai^ nations, then is 
a state of transition from barbarism to refinement and knowledge. 
Fliny wrote on ilsh ; and Ausonins, between the third and fourth 
ice of fine salmon 
r in France tiiat 



Ilows into the Bhine on the northern frontier of the country. The 
old chroniclers and scholastic writers often mention the piscatory 
art ; and the Church, then in full power, took the subject of fish, 
generally under its own guidance, and regulated both the sport in 
taking them, and the using of them for food. In every country in 
Europe; where any degree of progress had been made in learning 
and civilization during the middle ages, we find numerous traces rf 
jishermeu and their labours, even long before the art of printiag 
became known and practiKd. 

It is now an established fact, admitted by all writers, that the 
English nation has been, from tne earliest days of its histoiy, the 
most distingiiished and zealous propagators of the art of rod- 
fishing. And it is intcrestii^ to remark, in passing, that the 
historical memorials we possess, (^ the state of the angling art 
among the Anglo-Saxon tribes who first settled in this country, 
throw a great Lght on the origin of tbis striking predilection for 
the sport. The Anglo-Sasons, we are told, ate rarioua kinds of 
fish, but the eel was a decided favourite. They used these fish as 
abundantly as swine. Grants and charters are sometimes regulated 
by payments made in these fish. Tour thousand eels were a yearly 
present from the monks (rf iUmeay to those of Peterborough. 
We read of two places purchased for twenty-one pounds, wherein 
•ixteen thousand of these fish were caught erery year ; and, iu use 
lAarter, twenty fishermen are stated, who fuiuuhed, dnru^ the 
lame period, Biity thouiand eels to the monasteir. Ilel dykra are 
often mentioned m the boundaries of their lands." 

In the diabgues of Elfric, composed for the nse of the Angilo- 
Bazon youth in the learuii^ of the Latin tongue, we find frequent 
mention made of fishermen. Mid matters relating to their craft. 
Ib (me dialogue the fidiermaji is asked, "What gettest thou by 
thine art ? " " Big loaves, clothins, and money." " How do you 
take them ? " " I ascesid a ship, and cast ray net into the river ; I 
alio throw in a hook, a bait, and a rod." " Suppose the fishes are 
Wiolean?" "I throw the nndean out, and take the dean for 
food." "Where do you sell your fish?" "la the city." "WTio 



ban Uiem?" "The oitiieos; I cannot take so many u I can 
tell." " What fishes do vou take?" "Eels, haddocks, minnows, 
and eel-pouts, skate, and liunpreys, and whatever swimi in the 
riYMS." "Why do you not fish in the seaf " " SometimeB I do j 
but rarely, beoause a great ship is necessary here."t 

The historian Bede tells us, that Wilfrid rescued the people of 
Sussex from famine in the eighth century, by teaching them to 
eatch fish: "for though the sea and their rivers abounded with 
fish, they had no more skill in the art than to take eels. The 
leiyants of Wilfrid threw into the sea nets made out of those bj 
which they had obtained eels, and tbos directed them to a itew 
source of plenty."! 
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It ia ui Biticle in the PeiataUiak of Egbert, that &^ nught ha 
bonglit, ttousii dead. In the same work, hemngs mo allowed to 
be eaten ; and it states that^ when boiled, they are salutary in fevtr 
and diarrhcea, nod that their gall, mixed with ^ngga, is good foi a 
sore month* 

Such are the historic*! reklaoiis between our Saxon forefathera 
and the art of anglb^ ; and we can trace no abatement in the oii- 
ginal impidse to cnltiTate and extend its practice in Ite suhseauent 
epochs of our nation. We carrr, at this moment, a love of tho 
Bport to every qnartei of the globe, wherever our conqnests and 
eommereial connectiona extend. In fact, we are the great jnnjii/ofji 
schoolmasters that " ace abroad," teaching all manldna how to 
multiply their rational ont-door pleasures, in the poieoit of an 
amusement that is a;t ones contemplative, intellectual, and healthfoL 

Nor are there any good grounds for complaining that other 
nations hare been slow or dull scholars in taking advantage of ata 
aealons labonra tmd instructions. Within the last forty years, since 
the int^TcooTse with onr continental neighboors has be^ upon 1^ 
moat intimate and visiting footing, there has been a very marked 
improvement, not only aa it relat^ to the practising of rod-fishkg 
itself, in aU its various forms, but likewise iu the spirit in which 
the amosemeni is followed, and tho literary taste evinced in de- 
scribmg and treating it. In Belgium and the Rhenish provinceB 
ReneraDy, we have at this hour angling clohs in almost ererr 
locality contiguous to where there aire ebgible fisbing-streams, aU 
conducted upon the same imnoiples, and. influenced by the gene- 
rally prevailing sporting sentiments which regulate similar institu- 
tions m our own country. Here a free and gentlemanly intercourse 
tales place among the brethren of the angle; fishing exploita 
and adfentures are rehearsed over for the Ksumon amusement 
of the members ; and we have had, of late years, some specimens 
of the poetis efforts made to grace the meetmpp of this order with 
somethms of the sentimraital and homorons vein. In evey depart- 
nicnt of France there baa likewise been, sinoe the close of the last 
renfral war, a great increase in the number of rod-fiahers. llie 
finish modes of angling, especially for trout, have obtained con- 
nd^ble attention, and in some of the finest river-£shmg districto 
are now eommonlj in vogue among all amateur or professed uaca- 
torians. Manyboola on the art have also issued from the Paris 
and provincial presses, containing much useful infonoation, and 
written in a truly genial and literary spirit; and, on the whole, 
ttere has been a very great diange in reference to the extension of 
tills out-door species of amusement among all classes of the people. 

In Italy, Switzerland, and even in Spam, there has been a consi- 
derable augmentation of pisoatorians within the last eenturv. Some 
of the rivers in theee countries are most munificently supplied witt 
■he, rich trout ; and, in their iiigher localities, the scenery upcm 

• VWm, Cone. p. 1S3. 
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views ta the eye of one 'who has any utbiio idea of landscKpe 
sketches. 

hx the Borthent countries of Europe, anahng, chiefly by EngliBli 
sportsmen, has been successfoUy practisea to a great e^rtent. In. 
Mfcden, Denmark, Norwuy, end even in Russia, the British mode 
of anghng is now well known, and even followed with enthusiasm, 
by many of tie nobles of those resneetive countriea. 

But tne most cheering view for the angling enthusiast in, England, 
who revels in the delightful anticifhation of seeing his favonrite 
sport becoming universal, is the rapid progress which the amuse- 
ment has made in the Uuited Statea of America. Here we see the 
accounts daily, from the provincial prints in every section of tie 
Uoion, that anelinff clubs, and gathering, and parties, are now 
beconung quite fashionable in every direction where there are flsh- 
able streams and rivulets. Almost the entire district, from the 
New Enitknd States to the foot of the Hocky Mountains west, ani 
even to the very shores of the Pacific Ocean in the Columbian dis- 
trict, has been visited, within the space of a few years, by professed 
anglers. Andit is no uncommon thing to undertake ansoinft tour 
of a month or two, and devoting the chief portion of the time to 
the search of new and unfrequented localities for the prosecution 
of future piscatory pastimes. Wo read in a recent number of k 
Cineinnati newspaper, that Mr. Such.and.aiich.a-one had just anived 
at bis own place of abode, aE weU, after a two months' fishing ex- 
cursion ; and that there would be a meeting of the friends of tiie 
art, who lived in the town, to congratulate him on his return. The 
angling literature of the States is increasing daily, and assuminfi: 
that scientific form and polished taste which show that the mass t^ 
the people look upon the art aa a truly improvabb and intellectual 
one. We find, in the American fishing-books, a number of spirited 
nrgliig songs, worthy of taking their place among the very best 
specimens of mical composition either m the Ei^liah or any other 
lai^uage ; and, with respect to piose compositions on Bnp-liiia' 
tJDpicfl, few English writers have come up to the spirit and life 
which the Ajnerioans embody. "Witness the following descriptiott 
of an angling tonr, written oy the late Hon. Daniel Webster, one 
of the most able legislators and men of genius of whom the United 
States can boast ; — 

" We were lost standing," says he. " at the upper part of Sage'g 
ravine, with some forty troat in our basket, when the time was np, 
the mail must go, the article mnst be cut short, and all the beet 
parts of it, that for which all the rest was but a preparation, must 
be left unwritten. The same visitor never comes twice to tne eye 
of the pen. If you scare it away, yon might as well fish for a 
tront after he has seen you, and darted under a stone, or beneath 
his overhanging bank or root. But troutdng in a, mountain brook 
is an experience of life so distinct horn every other, that every 
sum should enjoy at least one in his day. iMt bdoK denied to 
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most, the next beat I can do for yon, reader, is lo describe it. 80 

" We We a rod made for the purpose, sii feet long, only two 
joints, and a reel. We will walk up the mountaia road, listenii^ 
as we go to the roar of the brook on the left. In about a mile the 
road crosses it, and begins to lift itself up along tie mountain 
side, leaving the stream at every step lowi:r lioTn on our right. 
You no more see ita flashing through the leaves ; hut its softened 
rush is audible at any moment you may chi>osi! to pause and 
listen. 

" We will put into it just below a smart foamy fall. Wo Lave 
on cow-hide shoes, and other rig snitable. Selecting an entrance, 
we step in, and the swift stream attacks our legs with immense 
earnestness, threatening at first to take us off IVoin them. A few 
minutes will settle alTthat, and make ua quite at home. The 
bottom of the brook is not ^vel or aand, but rocks of every 
shape, eveiy position, of all sizea, bare or covered- the stream 
goes over tnem at the rate of ten miles an hour. Ihe descent is 
great. At a few rods cascades break over ledges, and boil up in 
miniature pools below. The trees ou either side shut out all 
direct rays of the sun, and for the most part, the bushes line 
the banks so closely, and cast their arms over so widely, as to 
create a twihght — not a gray twihght, as of light losing its lustre, 
but a transparent black twihs^ht, which softens nothiug, hut gives 
more ruggedness to the rocks^ and a sombre aspect even to the 
shrubs and fairest flowers. It is a great matter to take a trout early 
in your trial. It gives one more heart. It serves to keep one 
about his business. Otherwise you are apt to fall off into unpro- 
fitable reverie ; you wake up and find yourself standing in a 
dream— half seeing, half imagining — under some covert m over- 
arching branches, where the stream flows black and brcHid among 
rocks, whose moss is green above the water, and dork below it. 
* • • • But we must hasten on. A few more spotted spoils are 
awaiting us below. We make the brook again. We pierce the 
hollow of overhanging bushes — we strike across the patehea of 
sunlight, which grew more frequent as wo got lower down towards 
the ;^ain ; we take our share of tumbles and slips ; we patiently 
extricate oor entangled line again and again, as it is sucked down 
under some log, or whirled round some network of broken heeciett 
root* protruding from the shore. Here and tlicrc we half forget 
OUT errand as we break in upon some cove of moss, when our 
dainty feet halt upon green velvet^ore beautiful a thousand times 
^n ever sprung from looms at Brussels or Kiddenninster. At 
length we near the distant clamour of mills. We have finished 
the brook. Farewell, wild, wayward aunple stream I In a few 
ipoments von will be grown to a hi^ mill-pond ; then at work 
upon its wheel ; then prim, and proper, with rulHes on each side, 
jon will walk through the meadows, clatter across the ri^ ana 



lost in its deptts and breadths. For vha mH hiow th/ drops in 

the promiacuons fiood? Or wto, atandiis on its banks, will 
dreaiQ from what scenes thou host flowed — throi^ what bewity — 
thyself the moat beautiful." 

Sach writing aa this shows the refined and healthy tone of the 
tmgling literature and taste amo:^ our American cousins. With 
respect to the angling prospects of onr own conntr; at the present 
day, they are the most encouraging and hopeful. At no previoas 
time of our history has the amusement oecn puisned with ft 
Iceener relish than in the present age ; and works on this sabje^ 
■re canstantlf appearii^, which demonstrate the Snn hold th^ it 
has on the public sentiment and feeling. 



AKD BAIT FOK AMaLHTG. 

HOW 10 axgleF 

This gnestion or proposition embraces two or three very obnons 
divisions. Fii^ onr rod and tackle, then our baits, and then our 
iah. We shall in this chapter keep to the consideratioD of the 
two first items. These conslitDt« the materials of aaghng — Hie 
instruments or oontrirsnces by which fiah are commooly cap- 
tured. 

A considerabilc variety of articles Die required for an ai^er^ 
complete outfit : that is, to place him in a position to be r^dy at 
an hour's notii* for angling any river or piece of water in any 
section of the kingdom. Sot there are more limited establish- 
ments which can answer at! the rational ends or purposes of an 
angler, whose real sport does not depend upon, nor is regulated by 
the eitent, variety, and cost of his stock of implements. Where 
economy or necessity demands a more curtailed stock of materi^s, 
lie energetic and zealous rod-fishcr will prosecute his favourite 
amusement with ardour ; and invention and contrivance wUl, for 
the most part, supply the place of a more formal and ostentationa 
»Bor^ent of fisBng.tackle. We shall give a list of a few artidea 
which most anglers consider reguisites. 

Kods for salmon and trout nshing, trollii^, worm, and fly-fi^ 
jss, apianing the minnow and the hleak. 

Hair lines', Indian weed, plaited silk and hair, and patent and 
other lines for trolling. 

Beels for running bickle. 

Uooks for trolling on wire or gimp, for lie gorge or the snap. 
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Minnow, gudgeon, and bleak tackle, and baiting needles of 
different sizes. 

Iioose hooks of all kinds. - 

Paternosters for perch-lisliing. 

Gobbler's Tax, serving silk, and a few balla of small twine. 

Moats of varions sizes, and plenty of spare c^ for floats. 

Split shot and bored bulleta of varions sizes. 

iSsgo^er, and cleaiins rio? and dra^. 

Landing net, a eafF, and kettle fbr live bait. 

Gentle-boi and oags for worms. 

A flBlm^-basket, creel, or game pouch. 

A nair of pliera, a. jiair of scissors, and a good pocket-kmfej bofh 
withlaige and small olades. 

A paicbment book of artificial flies. 

A parclmient book for general tackle. 

A book for containing the varions articles teqoisite for making 
artificial flies ; the followii^ list of materiab is necessar}" for this 
p^pose. 

Cock and hen feathers or hackles of all colours - as red, ginger, 
black, dun, oEve-grizzle, and stone^olour. Peacock's herl, copper- 
coloored, green, imd brown. Black ostrich's berL Powls spotted 
festhers. 

T%s feathers of the turkey, the partridge, the gronse, ptarmigao, 
pheasant, woodcock, snipe, dotterel, landrail, starlmg, golden 
jplcwer, common pee-wit, wild mallard, bnstard, sea-swallow, wren, 
jaf, blackbird, thrush, luue pigeon, silver-pheasant, parrot, ami the 
tajne and wild dnck. 

Thefnr of the water-rat, and hare's ears. 

Koluiir dyed all colours. 

Kne French sewing silk of all colours. 

Tlos silk of all colours. 

German wools of all colours. 

Silk twist and bee's-wax. 

A x>air of pliers, a pair of fine-pointed sdssors, a smaH slide 
vice, aad a few fine-pointed, strong dubbing needles. 

Silkworm gnt, from the finest to the strongest; and salmon gut 
siiisle and twisted. 

Xiength of the white and sorrel hairs of stalUons' tails. 

AudTastly, a variety of fly-hooka. 

Of course fan^ has a great deal to do with all arrangements of 
this kind. TCe Imd no two fishers alike in this instance. Some 
Miglers prefer one kind of hooks, some another; we hare the 
London hooks, the Kirby sneck, and the Limerick bcod, A fait 
assortment of essentials snoold be the guide. 
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JUBISa BODS. 

A. good fiahms-rod is one of the essential mstruments for the 
nuzler, and one to whicli lie commonljr pajs the greatest attciitioa ; 
and this is more particularly the case in Loadoi^ andiii other large 
towns, where articles of this kind can beprocureaof the bestqiuilily 
and moat polished workmanship. But in remote coimtiy distriets, 
where tliOTe is often the best angling, we may daily meet with the 
frequenter of the streams, fumiahed only with a straight hazel rod, 
or perhaps two rudely spliced together, following his vocation 
«it£ ardour and success. It is often soiprising, and not a little 
instmctive withal, how necessity sharpens the intellect of ihe 
angler ; and how he shifta on, from the simplest and rudest 
implements, and really procnrea a fair day's sport under the moat 
iipjaiently discoursing circumstances. Every person who has 
Tiaited the rural districts of Enfjiand and Wales, with the rod in 
his hand, must have seen many lostancefl of this kind, and felt a 
sort of inward self reproach, that with all his superior outfit, he 
could not hope to surpass the success of the simple, but indeiati' 
gable rustic craftsman. 

The qualities which a good and handy rod must possess, will, of 
course, vary with the nature of the snglinK. l^ere need be no 
TCrj' great diflcrence between a salmon and a trout rod, for fly 
fishmg, except jou fish in very wide streams, or on lakes in open 
boats. In sui^ cases, we would recommend a good double- 
handed rod, from siiteen to eighteen feet in length, as the best 
that could be made for salmon fishing, in such kincb of witter as we 
hate just noticed. A rod of this size, and for this specific purpose, 
ought to hare a free and (Kjual spring in it, from the bun end to 
the top. This is of vital ii)iport»nce in dealing with large fish, 
whether hooked and run in rivers or in lakes. 

A sin^e-handed fly rod ought to be from twelve to fifteen feet 
in lengm. It should be as elastic as possible, and constructed of 
such raaterisls as will unite lightness and elasticity with dnrability 
and strength. An experienced fly Ssher can never get hold of a 
rod that IS too feht and springy, although a rather stiffish weapon 
is better for a beginner. The most beautifully elastic tods we 
have ever seen, were those made of ash and lance-wood. All rods 
with metallic root-pieces must necessarily be of uneven supple- 
ness, although of late years, the manufactiu* of this description 06 
rod has very materially improved, with reference to this radical 
defect. 

There are many expert anglers,, particularly those who have 
been constantly resident in the viomity of narrow and thickly 
wooded streams, who can use no other bnt a single-handed fly-rod. 
The mode of fishing in such limited, and often very clear waters, is 
quite different from that which a man has to practise in more 
spacious and stronger rivers. But a good lengthy rod, where it is 
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tISSING UHE3. 



-,j — „ ,„ — the angler a greater com- 

the water, anif enables him, not only to tHroir his flies 

more lightly, but often to reach distant spots, where fine fish are 
lying, without either OTerreacbing himself, or having recourse 
to wading. 

Accidents to rods should be always calculated upon, whenerer 
we go to the waters. They often arise from the simplest circnm- 
stiinces or [casualities. The salmon and trout fisher especially, 
ought always to be provided with two or three spare top-pieoes, m 
cose of any mishap from loss or breakage. 

A trout rod for trolling for with minnoiir, should be from twelya 
to fourteen, or CTen sixteen feet in leni^h, of a good firm bnild, not 
by any means so elastic as a fly rod. A rod for woroi-fislm^ 
ouriit to be stovttlv and firmly constructed, of the same length aa 
a Sj^one, and to feeL when placed in the hand, pretty stiff and tidy. 
For what is called bush-fishing," with the worm, a much shorter 
rod will answer the purpose j and the stiffer and stronger it is the 

A pike rod onght to be very strong and stiff, and as straight as 
anarrow. Thelengthshouldnot be more than about fonrteen feet; 
though, for our own part, we have often used rods of only ten feet. 
The rings through which the line travels should be strong and 
large ; and, in our opinion, the fewer the better. 

The rod for spinning the minnow is recommended by some 
eiperiencal anglers to oe made of bamboo cant and to be from 
e^teen to twenty feet lont, with a stiff top. A similar kind of 
rod, but onlf about twelve feet in length, is used in anglii^ with 
the ledger bait for the baihel. 

The rod adapted for roach and dace varies according to the 
nature of the fishing ground. If ihe angler has to pass over high, 
banlis, or lofty reeds, the rod should not be less than twenty feet, 
and very light ; but if the sport be pursued from a boat, or even on 
water of easy access, a rod of twelve or fourteen feet will be 

For the" convenience of travelling, either in England or on the 
continent, what ia termed " a general rod," is the most e%ible. 
It is so contrived, by means M top joints of various degrees of 
lenirth and elasticity, to answer the several jpurposes of fly-fishing, 
trolling, or bottom-fishing. The whole affau- may be packed up as 
to be no more trouble than a single rod, and ia often put into the 
same dimensions of an ordinary walking stick. 



SliSlSQ LIHES. 

Kshing lines are made of various materials, and of various de- 
grees of strength and length, depending entirely npou the kind of 
aiding for which they are required. 

xor salmon and trout-fishiiig, whatever length or strength we 



10 ixGuna. 

ma; flx upon, notiiiiiB is so good, in onr hnmble opinicm, a* m 
pure hone-hair line. If jou have a line for Sy-fishing with any 
portioii of ailk in it, you can never throw a line of any considerable 
len^ with tiie reqiusite steadiness and precision. The reason is 
obviona. When we line has been a short time in the water, the 
siUt gets mxtked, becomes soft and flsbbf, and conaeqoent^ falls 
Itearilf on tiie water. On tbe other hand, a good hair line inva- 
riablT preserrea ita firmness utd elaatici^ under all states ana 



If the an^lra be fishing on lakes, or m targe rivers^ for salmon, 
he will require from eightv to one nondred yards of Ime ; bnt if on 
a moderate-sized stieun, from forty to flftv will be quite sufficient. 
~We hare seen, however, two hundred yards used in Doat-flsMng oa 
ft lake, Mid this quantity was not too much. 

Borne fly-flahers have their lines tapered at the bottom, in order 
to connect the gnt and ^es more immediatelr with it, and, indeed, 
this pUn is now qoite the fashion. Bat with all due deference to 
the prevailing- mode, we ourselves prefer the old " cast line " of 
about four OF five feet in length, and from four tons oteizht hairs 
m thielcnesa, on which to nlace the gnt and flies. A line thus pre- 
pared can be thrown much truer to any given point, and posBCSsea 
^0 other advantages over a tapered running bne. 

Lines for trolling are made of sillc, silk and hur, and varioufl 
other materials, hi the process of trolling, the lightness and elas- 
ticity of the line are not of bo much consequence aa in fly-fishii^ ; 
but, for ottr own part, we prefer hair lines before any other, even 
for this sport of trolling. 

The line called a paternoster for perdi fishing, is made of strong 
got or gimp, on which are suspended, at ceruun distances, three 
or more hooks ; the whole is connected with the wheel-line by a 
small Bwivet. 



There ore two celebrated localities where the best hocks «m 
manufactured— London and Limerick ; and the majority of hookS 
assume the name of these respective places. 

Good hooka are of essential iitinortance to the angler, and we 
would most earnestly recommend all our countrymen who visit the 
Continent for the purpose of fishing, to provide themselves anqdy 
in England with these necessary articles, of all sorts and sizea. 

There is some difference of opinion among experienced anglers 
as to hooks — some liking the bended ones, some the straight, 
fancy, or custom, has haa a good deal to do with the judgments in 
such conffictins determinations. We wish cot to speak dogmati- 
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fcnmd, that wa lost more fish bv 1~ 

Iwolu; and in reference to bait, tie ,. _ _ „ ,, 

if the bait be vorm, breaks through and serioiul; daina^s it. 
This is the result of oar own expenence, and we sbite it for the 
gnidsice and considetatitHL of otHers. 



VUHinO TL0A13. 

floala are necessary things in certain kinds of anting, and in 
some particular kinds of water ; but they are, nevertbeleas, as all 
mx beat brethren of the craft will admit, neoeasarj erila. We 
feel the operation of a prerndice when we see tbeni in nse. ^e; 
bting to oar minds, by tae power of association, the infantile or 
TontoM periods of onr angling history, and when lofty and din- 
ned sport has been long enjoyed, it is scarcely possible to bring 
as bade to the idea that sucE ^tpendages are usetiiL 



. , . e particular rivers 

md waters, where, owing to the natore of the banks and sides, it 
il difficult to land larfe fish. When made in a portable manner, 
BO as to be carried in a fahing-basket, or creel, they prove occa- 
nonal useful adjuncts to an angler's equipment. We think them. 
howerer, unnecessair articles m streams which hare a broad and 
diannelly bedj and we would never recommend them in such 
situationB, for this plain reason, that the fish are easily enough 
brought to shore from waters of this description, by any angler of 
average skill and experience. Besides, there is more art required 
in c^jituring a fish with the slight tackle of a fly-line, and limdii^ 
him, without any extraneous assistance. It should alwavs be 
borne in mind, that the uncertainty and suspense connected with 
an ansler's amusement, constitute some of the prime daoients of 
* ' ' ' ' f to be materioUj diminiahed t^ 



Olt THE KEIEOD OP XAEDIO TUS». 

The intelligent reader will bear in mind that all verba! orwritten 
imtractious on this mechanical process must necesaarilv be very 
imperfect. Fly-making is just one of those deKcate and minute 
mstters which can be leaj^ed effectually only by imitation; iust, 
in fact, as a man can be taught to make a shoe, a basket, a chair, 
or a table. You will learn more in an hour by the eye, than in » 
twelvemonth by the understanding. The best tiling, iherefort a 
young angler can do, who is anzions and ambitious to excel in tbis 



depMtment of the oi^, is to get some friend who mtderstandi 
malriiig artificial fliea to instruct him in the btuioess. Auj oog 
may soon scqoiie the requisite degree of knowledge : and aliUle 
rn^nt practice will Bpe«iily render him an adept. To those who 
have witnessed professional flv-matets, nothing so strikinglv shows 
the power gained by having ine mind and fingers confinea to one 
Bet of thoughts and actions. The rapidity of morement, the facility 
of handling llie amail and delicate materials, and the eeneral wind- 
ing np_, and polishine off the entire fiy, however sm^ and compli- 
cated its shades and ooloors, seem to uninitiated persona as tha 
effect ot mi^c. 

But in conformity with the general practice observed in con* 
stnicling treatises on fishing, we shall here subjoin a few directions 
in delaiffor making artificial flies. We take the account from 
Captain BJchardson and others, because anything like originality is 
quLteontoftheqoeationin aa operation so purely imitative and 
mechanicaL 

The surest way to complete a number of flies is to have every 
necessary material arrajiged immediately under your eye; every 
article separate and distinct so as to be gasped in a moment ; ana 
all the hooks, and gut, or hair, wings, hackles, dnbbini, silk, and 
wax, neatlr assorted, and prepared for instant use. The nooks 
require to be sized for different flies ; the gut demands the most 
careful examination and adjustment: the hackles must bo stripped, 
and the dubbing well wax^ ; the silk must be careful ly assorted, 
and of the very finest texture ; and the wings must be tied the 
length of the hook they are to be fastened to, in order that the 
fibres of the feathers may bo brought into the small compass of tho 
book. This previous care and trouble not onlv save time in the 
process, but ensure a degree of neatness in the execution that is 
otherwise almost unattamable. 

The tyin^ of the wings is thus performed. A piece of well 
waxed silk is laid in a noose on the forefinger of the left hand: 
the wings, or feathers, are put in the under ^A of the noose, ana 
at the distance of the length of the win^ required ; the thumb is 
then applied closely to the feather, and with one end of the noose 
in the mouth, and the other in the right haud, the noose is drawn 

Siite tight, and the silk is then cut within an inch of the knol^ 
us leaving a handle br which to hold the wing. If the thnmb be 
not firmly pressed, the leathers will be pulled away, and the artido 
will he UBUess. 

^r»t Method. — How to make a fly with the wings in the natural 
|)osition in the flrst instance. 

Hold the hook by the bend, with the point downwards, between 
the forefinger and the thumb of the left hand. With your waxed 
silk in your right hand, give one or two turns round the bare hook, 
about midway, lay the end of the gut alons the upper side of tlu 
hook (if tied on the under aide the fly Will not swim, but contin- 
uaily revolve), and wrap the silk fimUy until you gat within a feir 



turns of the top. ITieB yon must take the wings, laj; them along: 
the shaiik with tout right hand, and hold them stiffly in their place 
to the hook witli the left hand. This done, tie the feathers ti^tty 
tt the point of contact with two or three turns, cut off the super- 
Jtaons ends of the feathers ; Bad, tying the head of the fly tight, you 
must cany the silk Tound the hook, until you come to the l^ot 
which fastens the win^. Divide the wings equallT, and pass the 
silk through the division, alternately, two or three times, in 
order to keep the winsa separate and distinctly from each other. 

How prepare the EackTe, by drawing down the fibres, takii^ 
care to nave two or three 1^ on the but, on that side of the fea- 
llier which comes next to the hook, in order that it m^ revolve 
without twisting away. 

Tie the hut-end of the hackle close to the wings, bavins' i^ 
tipper or dark side to the head of the fly. The Scotch dressers of 
tbsa reverse this, and tie the Imckle with its under side to the 
bead, and also strip the fibres entirely from tlrnt side which touches 
tke nook. Take the dubbing between the forefinger and the 
thumb of the right hand, twist it very thinly about your silk, and 
cany it round the hook as far as you mtend the hackle or lees to 
extend, and hold it firm between the forefinger and thumb of the 
left hwid, or fasten it at once. Then, witb your [fliers, carry the 
hackle round the hook, close under the wings, down to wliere you 
have aireadir brought your silk and dubbing ; continue to finish 
TOUT body, by carrying over the end of the hackle, and when you 
nave made tne bodv of sufficient length, fasten ofi', by bringuip 
the silk twice or tnrice loosely round the hook, passing the end 
through the coils to make all snug and right. 

Some finish the body of the fly thus :— When the hackle is 
fastened, after it has made the legs of the fly, the hare silk is car- 
ried up to the legs, and there fastened. 

Second Method. — This manner ofproceeding differs from the 
first in the filing on of the wings, mien you have fastened the 
gut and hook tether to the ]»int where the wings are to be tied, 
apply the wings to the hook with the hut of the feather laying up- 
permost ; then, when the wings are well fastened, pull them oack 
mto Uie natnnd position alternately; and, having jour silk firmly 
tied to the roots of the wings (and not over the roots), the fly is to 
be completed as in the first metliod, having cut off the toots of the 
feather. 

Third Method. — ^s includes the Irish mode of tyinf; flies, and 
is the plan genially adopted in those places where flies are manu- 
&ctiued extensivdy for sale. 

Here are two ways of fl'i''iT''"c a fly under this head. 

If the wings are to be reversed or turned hack, they are to be 
tj^ to the hook first, but not immediatelv turned back ; the silk 
ia carried to the tail of tiie fly, when the dubbing is earned round 
the hook until the pnttinB on of the hackle ; the hackle is tied by 
the point, and not by thebut. Having finished the body, twist on 



the liackle close up to the wings, and fasten far one or two loops j 
then divide the wings, uid pMi the silk between them, pulling 
them back to their proper positiai), and finishing the head ; fasten 
off bj one or two loops. 

"tiiB Iiuh tie over ike roots of the wings, which interfeies with 
their aetion in tbe water and renders them lifeless. 

If the wings are placed at once in their natunl positJon, and tlie 
fly is to be afasbed at the head, the siit mnit be tied on tJie hook, 
beiinnin; near the head, and finislung at the tail ; twist on the 
body np to the leg:s, fasten on the hackle by the pointj finish the 
body and tlie ie^^ end then apply and fasten the win^ ; saiL 
when properly divided, cut off tne but-ends, finbh the head, and 
fasten ofTyoiir silk by one or two loops. This concludes the 
method of making the winged fiy. 



TO MAKE TIIE P&LlfER OK HACELE FLT. 

The making of the Paimer or Saekk-fiv, with the cock's or 
hen's feathers, is singly as described in the foregoing methods. 



snch as the snipe, dotterel, &c., the feather is prepared by 6ti:q)piiig 
off the superfinous fibres at the but-end, and then drawu^ back a 
BufBcient quantity of fibre to mate the fly. Take the featier by 
the root, and pnt tte whole of the fibres into your month and we't 
them, 80 that they may adhere together, back to back. When the 

Kt is fastened to the hook, then twist it twice or thrice ronnd the 
]k, and fasten it by one or more loops ; the fibres of the feather 
will then lie the reverse way. Cut off the superfluous parts of the 
feather that remain after tying, and twist on the body of the 
required length ; fasten by two loops ; draw down the fibres of the 
featJier to the bend, and the fly is finished. 

If the tinsel, or gold, or silver twist be required for tiie body of 
the fly, it must be tied on after the hackle, but carried round the 
body before the hsekle makes the legs. If the tinsel be required 
only at the tail of the fly, it must be tied on immediately after the 

St and hook are put together, the hackle neit, then the body, 
.fte. 

And here we think is the proper place to make an Dbserratdon 
or two about the fitness or expediency of maki^ tackle at home. 
Many thinfra have altered their aspects within the last half-cen- 
tury, and fiahing-tackle rnaking and aelliog is one of these. In 
former times— and the thing is now the case in remote distriota of 
die country — a fisher was almost laid under a fixed necessity 
to numofacture his own rods, and lines, and flies; but now tba 
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JiicmABa trade, in all the matenals conneeted with iite iNScatory 
art, 18 90 wonaerfuUy extended, acd has now auch a general and 
aaay mode of traosactiug busmeas in country dktrictB, tiiat it hts 
become a matter of pme prudence and economy ttketlier it is not 
better to buy than to make one's fishing outfit. It is now argued 
— and ar"ued fairly and rationally — tliat the perfection to which 
the London tackle-making trade has bronfflit everythbg they 
manufacture, and the low prices at wliich tney are disposed of, 
forbid every man whose time is worth anything, from wasting it 
on making nis own implements of fishing. If aU. the materials he 
requires were purchased with a yiew of making, instead of buf- 
ii^, fishing tackle, the maker woTdd find the cost much heavier 
than it would be worth after it was used up, and made; without 
taking into consideration that there could not be that skill, neat- 
nesa, delicacy, and soundness, which the taokle-makers of the' 
present day guarantee in every aiticle they send out of their 
premises. The waste of time is saved by jndicious purchases, and 
one can scarcely hesitate to pronounce that the best home-made 
rod that wB« erer made was vastly inferior to those manufactured 
by first-iate workmen in the craft, wno have made the profeiHOn 
their study, and worked at it all their liTes. Such pei^one 
become possessed of such a keen professional eye, that no im- 
provement can escape them. There Bie many establishments in 
irimdon. and even in provincial towns of any oonaiderable m^ni- 
tude, where ev«7 description of fiy, ererr kind of line, and all the 
varions patterns and sues of hooks, floats, rods, £c-, cao be 
fooad, and at a price, too, which none but those who manofactive 
extenaiveiy for wholesale purposes can produce them at; and 
where every contrrvanoe for taking fish and securinn; them may be 
purchased as good as the beat materials uid workmanship can 
procure. " Where, then," it la asked, " are the inducements for 
malting our erwn F" None but the distance a man may be from a 
t»ekle- warehouse when he wan1» it ; and considering that moat 
tilings may be transmitted in a single post, there can oe very little 
iBducement under any circumstances. Our advice is. that persons 
at a distance from London or country tackle-shops, should lay in a 
j^ntifuU stock of those articles which take but httlc room, and 
cost but Utile money. Glut and hair hooks, flies of all kinds, 
floats, two, three, or four yards lengths of got, which are always 
kept in readiness regularly tapered, the heaviest being at the upper 
end, and each link ^adually diminishing, some very strons' and 
others light, a clearmg ring, and other smaller matters of thia 
kind. The lovers of angling may take our word that, however 
■wise it may be to repair accidents, and re-whip a hook occasionally, 
it is better to be provided with every thin? ready for uaa. Every 
''leisure day at home these thii^s should be examined, and what- 
ertr runs short should be ordered at once. It is bad policy, or no 
policy, to be short of any thing, and particularly of wlat cannot be 
procored without dela?." 



generally kaown among anglcTS: and iiiis ii 
enbmittrng these EtatementB iritnoiit note or 



Baits aiB the next important things to speak about, next to 

ta/iltle. Theyaie of difEerent kinds, and are, on the irnole, very 
. The; demand the paiticnlai attention of the airier. 



"We shilL at present, and under tiia head- merdy gite ai . 

ration of oaits, leaving the specific ^iplication of them individually 
to that pait of our work which treats of the different kinds of £sh, 
and how to take them. 

iETIFTCIAL FUSS. 

These are very inimerons ; and the varied materials of whidi 
they are composed may be best obtained from a plain and simple 
catalogue of them. We therefore snbmit the foliowig to the 
readers attention. 

1. The Chantbet. — This fly was a great favonrife with the 
late Sir Francis Chantrey, and is an eseellent killer. Itailalion. — 
Body, copper-coloured peacock's herl, ribbed with gold twist; 
legs, a black hackb; wmga, partridge's or brown hen's feather, 
or pheasant's tail Hook, No. 9, or No. 10. 

3. HoFLABs's FABcr may be used after sunset with success 
in any part of the kingdom, and in any season. ImiiaiuM. — 
Body, reddish brown silfc; legs, red hackle; wings, woodcock's 
tail; tail, two or three strands of a red haclde. Hook, No. 10, 

3. Mji£CE Bbowh, also called the Dud Drake, appears about 
the latter end of March, and continues in season till the begin- 
ning of M^; it will be found a very killii^ fly, in many lakes 
in Wales, from March to September. JmUaivM. — Body, fur of 
the hare's ear, ribbed with obve silk ; legs, partridge nackie ; 
wings, tail feamer of the partridge ; tail two or three strands of 
the pwiridge feather. Hook, No, 8, or No. 9. 

4. Bltie Dob.— Appears in March, and generally npon the 
water in dark, windy oays, may be lisea with success till October. 
Imitation. — Body, dubbed witn water-rat's fur, and ribbed with 
yellow silk ; leg^s, dun hen's hackle ; wings, from the feather of 
the starling^s wing ; tail two strands of a grizzle cock's hackle. 
Hook, No. 10. 

5. ToK Cabshaltob add the Test.— I am not acquainted with 

& proper name fot this fly, but it is much nsed at Carshalton, * 
and on the Test in Hampshire, and is a well-dressed fly, likely 
to kill in other streams, imi/a^ui*.— Body, black silk, ribbed 
with silver twist; legs, a dark grizzle iiuile; wings, the datJc 



6. Gabshauoit Cocx-tail.— a dun Sj, and will be found r 
good killer in other Btre«ns as well as the Wandle. Imila^on, 
— Sody, light blue &e ; legs, dark dun hackle : wings, (Jie inside 
feather of a teal's wings : tiuL two fibres of a wnite cook's hacUe, 
Hook No, 9, or No. 10. 

7. The Pais Yellow Duir.— Excellent from April to the end of 
the season. Iaitalio».—'&oAf, vellow mohair, or marten's ^ile 
Tellow Air, Ided with yellow ailk ; winga, the lightest part of a 
feather from a jomwstarling'a wing. Hook, No. 12. 

8. The Okakoe Duir.— Another fly in request on the Test and 
other ' southern streams. Jtuilaiio*. — Body, red squirrel's for, 
rU)bed witb gold thread; l^is, ted hackle: wings, from the 
staging's wing: tail, two filwes of red cock's hackle. Hook, 
No. 9. 

9. The Coachman.— IintlWioii.— Body, copper-coloured pea- 
cock's heH ile^s, ted hackle; wings, fixnn the laodioil. Hook, 
No. 8. 

10. Cow-DUsa FLI is in season throoghont (he yeai, and is 
used chiefly in dark, wind; weather. fy^aiioH. — Boor, dull 
lemon-coloured mobair; legs, red hackle; wings, from feathen 
of the landrail, or stariing'a wmg. Hook, No. 8, or No. 9. 

11. The Hak£'s-eail Dun.— A killing fly, and in neat favoni 
in Hampshire. Imiadon. — Body, the for of the Date's ear; 
wings, the feather from a starling'B wini; tail, two fibres of the 
brown feather from a starling's wmg. Hook, No. 10. 

12. Edmokdsoh'b Wbibh flt.— Constantly used in Wales by 
the ekilfol fiy-fisher and tackle-maker whose name it bears, Hx, 
Edmondson of Liverpool. A killing fl; in most of the large 
lakes and rivers of Wales, and would answer for many of we 
lakes of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Zmiiaiim. — Body, 
dull orange mohair; legs, the black feather of a partridge; 
wings, the feather finm a woodcock's wing, or the tail of a hen 
grouse. Hook, No. 8. 

13. The Kinqsok oe Edtdoit.— Much in use in the Hampshire 
streams, and is a good general fly also. iiiulalion.—'Boij, pale 
yellow sUt, ribbed with crimson sDk ; legs, black hackle ; wings, 
the feather of a woodcock's wing. Hook, No. 9. 

14. Bbowh Shihaa is a favourite with the Welsh anglers, also 
excellent for the rivers and lakes of Cumberland. Imilalioit. — 
Body, peacock's herL twisted spare, with a grouse-hackle over it. 

15. GttiTEi, OB SpiDEK-FLY, appears towards the lattfi end 
of April ; where it is met with, it mav be fished with all day, and 
the trout take it freely. Imitation. — Water-rat's fnt; l«3,'black 
hackle ; wings, the feather from a partridee. Hook, No, 10, or 
No. 11. It may also be made with a dark duu hackle, which I 
prefer instead of the partridge feather. 

' 10. The Ieoh Blqe is in seaaoit from April till July, and 
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nutT be M«m lued in September md October. ImiMiat.~ 

Body, the fvir of the water-rat ; legs, a li^ht dun backle ; wingi^ 
tiiB tail featber of a torn-tit, or m an Ameneau robin. Hook, No. 
12, or No. 13. 

17. Tee auut BXd SpravEft mar be used as an ereuiag flv 
dnring tbe whole samraer Beason. /nifoAoa.— Bod; , ho^'s wool 
red ^d brown, miied, n" ' ■ * ■ ■ ' hrist ; legs, bnght red 
ooc^s backle; winss, th of the stiyrliner's wing; 
tail, three Bbraiida of a nd Hoolc, No. 7. 

18. £l&ck Gmi,— a ( loe as well as trout, kuI 
may be nsed from April he aeasoiL. jKitaitem. — 
BodT, black hackle, or oi with blaek Biikj wings, 
the feather irom a starling , No. 13. 

19. WKEn-TA.lL is an « u small, bri^t streams, 
and ia in great ^toot in the northern counties. ImiiaJiim, — 
Body, dark oraoge silk, with wii«s and legs of a wren'B tail. 
Hoot, No. 18. "^ -*. ■* 

90. Tax BBACKEN-cuym is a kind of beetle. If made npon a 
large hook it will be found an excellent fly for the lakes in 
Scotland. iMiaiion. — Body, peacock's her), drei»ed full, and 
tied wiUi proper wlk; wings, feather of a pheasant's bCeaet. 
Hook, No. % or No. 10^ for&ie flshinK, No. 6, or No. 7. 

SI. BxD Abt. — This IB the small rea ant, and there is another 
of the same size, called the black ant, and two others, named 
the large black wid red ants. ImiiatioHi.Soij, wacock's Uerl, 
made full at the tail, and spare towards the head; lees, red, <x 
fonger-cock's hnt^e ; wings, ifrnn the light feath» of the etaf- 
hiig'swing. Hook, No. 9, ot No. 10. 

S3. The Samb-flt. — Equally good for. trout or greying, fiom 
Ajiil to the end of September. Imlalion.—Tbo fur from a hue's 
neDk, twisted round silk of the same colonr; legs, a ginger- 
hen's hackle; wings, the feather from the landrail's wing. Hook, 
No. 9. 

S3. The &Toira-n,T is one of the la^rer kind of flies, and 
appears in April; it is used in windy weather, and is a good By 
in }£aj or June, early in the morning or late in the ev^iin^. 
Imtaiton. — Bodr, fax of hare's ear, miied with brown and yello-w 
mohair, and riboed with yellow silk ; the yellow colour towards 
the tail: legs, brownish-red hackle; wings, the dark feathffi of the 
m^lard's wing ; tail, two or Oiree fibres of the mottled feather of 
a wrtridge. Hook, No. 6. 

xi. ArjiBB^FLT.— Makes its appearance early in May, and may 
be used tbroueh June: it is an excellent flv during the drake 
season, and will tempt the trout, even where the may-fly is strong 
on the water. Imladon. — Badj, peacock's berl, tied with dark- . 
Iwown silk; legs ooch-a-bonddu hacklB; wings, the brown- 
speckled feather of a mallard's back. Hook, No. 8. 

If tins fly be dressed on a No. 8 or 7 hoti, and win«d with the 
ted mmp-feather of a pheasMit, it will be found an excellent lake ^^ 



25. GbSen Deakb.— AppeMB late in May or ewly in June 
This aliort-lived insect is not to be found on every stream : I havo 
never seen it on the Wandle. Imtalion. — Bodj, yellow flos silk, 
ribbed witli brown siik: the extreme head and tail, coppery pea- 
cock's herl ; legs, a red or ginger hacide^ wings, tie mottled 
wing of a, mallard, stained olive ; tail or wbisk, three haira from » 
rabbit's whiskers. Hook, No. 6. 

86, Gret Drake. — ImUation. — Body, white flos silk, ribbed 
with dark brown or mulberry-coloured silk : head and top of the 
tail, a peacock's herl ; legs, a grizzle cock's backle ; wings, from a 
toaUata's mottled feather, made ta stand upright; isA, three 
whiskers of a rabbit. 

S7. The Buck. Falhek b a standard fly, and its merits arc 
too well known to need description. It is a -raluahle drop-fly ia 
dark, rainy, or windy weather, and in full water. Imilalioit. — 
Ostnch's nerL ribbed with silver twist, and a black cock's hackle 
OTerall. 

38. The Soldier Paimeb. — This fly (and its varieties) may be 
considered the most general fly on the list, and many anglers 
never flt ap a fly-link withont having a red hackle, of some kind, 
for a drop-fly. ImiiaiioH.—Body, red mohair, or squirrel's fur, 
ribbed with gold twist, and red cock's hackle over alL 

29. The Goverhok is used on the Hampsliire rivers. Im- 
iatiom. — Body, coppery-coloured peacock's herl, ribbed with gold 
twist, tipped with scarlet twist - legs, red or ginger hackle ; wii^s, 
the lij^t part of a pheasant's wing. Hook, No. 9. 

30. loa Locji Awe. — Jmj^oA'oB.— Body, orange mohair: legs, 
^ger hackle: wings, ^m the feather of the pheasants taiL 
Hook, No. 8. 

31. Second flt mr Ijoch AwE.^mitaiiim. — Body, copper- 
coloured peacock's herl; legs, black hackle; wings, via featnet 
from a water-hen's wing. Hook, No, 7- 

32. PoE THB ItrsTEB. Bjsb.— This, and the followJt^ will be 
found to be killing flies in the Biver Dee. Jmiialion. — Body, 
doll yellow mohair ; wings, hackle from the neck of a pale dun 
hen. Hook, No. 9, 

33. Anotheb jlt kih the Kiver Deb.— /nifiaft'on.— Body, 
peaoock's herij legs and wings, a dark dun hen's hackle, dressed 
rather full. Hook, No. 9. 

3*. A FLY ron Llym Ogwts. — This fly, and those recom^. 
mended for Loch Awe/ will ensure sport on this most sporting 
lake. Imilaiion. — Body, peacock's nerl; legs, black hackle; 
wings, the dark copper-coloured feather M the mallaid. Hook, 
No. 8. 

35. CocR-A-BoHDrn is a well-known favourite throughout the 
United Kii^om, thontih not always under the same name. Imiia- 
Aiw,— Body, peacock's herl ; legs and winga, red and black, or coch- 
a-bonddu hackle. Hook, No. 8 or 9 ; and in the north of England, 
for clear streams, it is aometimea dressed on a No. IS hook. 



36. The Ybixot Saxly continues in season (mm May to Jnlfi 

m -warm weather, /miia/iwi.— Bodj, pale yellow fiit or mohaa, 
ribbed with fawn-colonred silk; 1^, a ginger hackle; wings, k 
white hackle, dyed jrellow. Hook, No. 9. 



COUUON BAITS AKD QEOUnD XAm. 

It is well known that fish take such baits as the season affords, 
S3 worms, insects, &c. ; and worms ma)[ be nsed all day in spring 
and aatiunn, but m Bummer only eaily in t3ie morning and late in 
the evening. 

Lob-womu. — ^ese are the lareest wonns that are fonnd in 
dig^g up a garden. They axe often full six inches long, and are 
good bait for lar^ greflii^, tront, perch, bream, and eels. 

The bran^ing-aoria is a Htrified One, which smells stron^t;, and 
is fomid in rotten dung, and is a very sedndiTe and killing bait 
for most fish. 

Sfd-awms are found in rotten dung also, hot are smooth, of a 
bright pink colour, and are a firat-rate bait for roach, dace, perch, 
carp, tuich, bream, trout of moderate size, barbel and moat other 
flat which will frequently take it when tney cannot be tempted 
with any other. 

The marih, or meadovj-teom, is also occasionally a good bait fer 
tron^ greyline, perch, bream, and gudgeons. 

When yon haTe procured fresh worms, put them in a box or jar 
"' ■■ — ; they will clean themselves in a few hours and 



a box with a few inches thickness of rich soil, such as dung rotted , 
to monld, aud then scour them, a few at a time, as wanted. Hr. 
Blaine, however, gives the following, though not in so few , 

" 2fap«MrMKJonw/or wo, shted some mutton suet and chop it 
into small nieces ; let it boil slowly in water until the suet is dia- 
Bolved, and then, having ready some clean well-beaten hempra 
aackinff or wrapper, dip it into the liiiuor. When well soaked ia 
it, and naving_ Secome cold, mii some fresh mould with the worms 
and put the whole into a tub, and over the top tie a linen cloth that 
will admit air, and vet prevent them escaping. Place them in a 
oool situation, and the worms will feed and deajise themselves, aad 
keep lively and fit for use for many months," I 

UattU) are a favourite bait, especially for roach, dace, and barbel. 
In fact, at times any fish will take it. Gentles may be bred by 
hangingup a piece of liver till it putrifies. They should be kept axM 
sand. The lareeat should be chosen. J 

The beitka found in a eow-dung, and Kotp-gnbi, also constitute 
good bait. 

Hie caddU, which is found at the shallow sides of rivers, otoKr 






fUg-worm, which are found amonsst flags, in pits, or ponda, an 
good for the fish. 

CttlerpiUart, cabhage-vfom», 4c., are good for trout, chub, toack. 
and daw, dropped on the aaiface dl t]ie voter. 

S^Kim-^aw» is a superior bait for trout, chub, roach, £c., and 
mar be bought readrpreserved. 

Caipenter says, "Having obtained a pound of it, about Septem- 
ber or October, put it into hot wat«r, and having boiled it for about 
ten minutes, wash and clean it; rinse it well with cold water, and 
iij it. When dried, take two ounces of salt and a quarter of aa 
ounce of pounded saltpetre, and mix it up with the spawn, after 
which it should be spread out on a dish oi''boaTd before the fire, 
uttil it becomes quite stitf. Then put it into jars or gallipots, 
pouring over the top of each melted mutton suet, and coTeiing 
with a bladder." 



OreoBei ^ts—timt is, a paste made of white bread dipped into 
the liquor m which greaves have been boiled— is a killing biut for 
barbel, but wheat paste is a favourite bait in some parts of tlie 
counti7, aa is also pearl-barley. The wheat should be freed frouk 
the husks by keepng ten or twelve hours in water, and then par- 
boileiL which will swell it to twice its natural size. Malt and 
pearl-barley may be prepared in the same wav. They may be 
crashed and used like a past«, or a single grain be taken and put 
on the hook, after the manner of baiting with a gentle. 

GroMnd-baiUi^ should be done the night before, when it is 
practicable. 

Greaves boiled, and worked up into balls with clay and bran, is 
a good ground-bait for barbeL 

White bread soaked in water, and mixed up with bran and 
pollai^ is a ground-bait for carp, roach, dace, and chub. 

Clay and bran mixed together, and made into small balls, may 
be used for roach, dace, and bleak. 

Carrion genlles, or leorim cut itiio pieces, are sometimes used with 
great success in still waters. 

Fop roach, dace, bream, and every other fish in still water, bread 
chewed till it sinks is the very best grouud-bait ; or, if it he too 
mocli, trouble, knead some very moist, that it may putly separate 
aa it sinks. Use this in small Quantities opou the very spot you fisL 

For Toach-£sli!ng in rivers, bread and bran kneaded together till 
they are sticky or clammy, and put a coatii^ of a quuter of aM 
incb thick round good-sized pebbles. 



lurrisa xbb g bound. 

ThosB who live near a river, and espcciallj' those whose premises 
8;Iioui it, should select aa even boitom and a place moderstelj 
deep, and regularlf feed the fish, iiakt everything ooBvemeot for 
the aport ; put up a hurdle, if there be no bushes, and tucic ever- 
green branches Between the hors: make it fast in the KTOtmd, 
rather leaning over the water. If (here be an eddy, or acateely 
any stream, ;oa may han^ up a liver oi a dead cat on a slofiiiiK 
■tick for want of a tree, so tmit the ma^fots maj drop from it in 
sueh a spot that they will get to the bottom about where yon. fish ; 
or it is better to provide carrion pentlea and worma, aad bait the 
place exactly day after daj. If there be a stream, mate balls of 
clay, maggots, ejid vonns, bread, greaves, snails, and any living 
f tings you can get, onlv use enough clay to sink them--^in oth^ 
words, make the gronnd-bait nch : when jviu are goii^ to fish, put 
the same qoantity of bait, but make it poor, and you are as noe of 

Sort as 70a wet your line Whoever fishes a pond or rivN often 
ould prepare a place ; and the obJH:^ of the Hurdle is t« place a 
oomplete soreen between you and the fish, and it will be the fault 
of the angler if he is seen at all. Lan d yo ur fish beyond the hurdle^ 
on the Bide which is most handy. When you are on your own 
ground, if there be no holes or deep places, make one at any cost: 
and this is eapecially neoetsur in some ponds which are sbsllDw at 
the edge, when there are many weeds, have them cleared, if 
poesihie, alb^ther. If no other we^ presents itself, use your 
drag, bat it should be done days before you fish. Uake but a hole, 
V small deep, form a good screen, regularly feed the fish, and with 



" Aw&r to the brook. 
All your tackle ouMooib, 
Hen'H a day that is worth a Jar's wiahiiUk 

See 13»t all things be ligjit^ 
for twould be a spite 
To want tods when a man goes a fishiuc- 

Lluoglc 



AH UIGLGES EQUIFUEKT. 

" Yout rod ■with tops two, 

Far the same will not do. 
If yourmamier of angbngyouvary; 

Asd full well m^ yon think. 

If you troll witji a pink. 
One too weak will be ajit to miacany. 

" Then, basket, neat made 
By a master in 's trade. 
In a belt at your shoulders most dai^lo ; 



mtb was, crewels, aiUcB, hwra, fra6, and feathcn, 

To make BerenJ flies 

Sbr the BBTere skies, 
Tbal ahall kill in despite of all weath«s. 

" "Hie boxes imd books 

For your lines and yonr hooks, 
Andj hoi^h not for stnot need Botwitlistandinj, 

Your scissars and hone 

To adjust your points on, 
IVith a net to be sure of your landing. 

"All these beins on, 

Tis high time we were gone, 
Sown and upwards, that all may have pleasure, 

TJU, here meeting at ukfat, 

Wb shall have the delist 
To discourse of our fortunes at lelfiun ," 

Having now mentioned the prineipal meters ceimeotod with 
rods, and tackle generalljr, it is proper we should say a word or 
two on the modes of u^ng them, or, pwhaps, more fltiy, the 
mechaiucal art of angling itself. 

Jt must always be borne in mind that the gentle art ii an hw- 
Mife one. It is best learned bj looking at otiiMs fishing, and 
iw^ing accurete observations nom what expeiienoe teadue. 
Hub must ever be the grand school for the angler. All thnt books 
on the subject can do. is to lav down such genenl ndea sa m^ 
guide the understanoiiu in tne use of instmmenta, and keep 
Tonng beginners from filing into egregioua errors at tto oom- 
iDeiiccsDeiit of their career. JAost anglers ba^ begon to frenient 
the riven when young: and youtit in general is the ^test time ixs 
learning many things; Dntpnaonseensidmbly adnaoed in years 



mKTaoaajtiaiet thnuMlves tetmciUble fly-fishen hjjttjipg % litUe 
attention to it, by gcHiig a fer omes vith a person woo is himself 
acgoNntcd ivith the art. We have taodit three or font Keatlemen 
the amusement who had never b«^re thrown a aingle ^ into the 
vater, and theywere, in point of agejfiillflftv, or even more. Hie 
chief matter ia the <fenrv to lean. Where this esiats in any ereat 
Tigonr, and invper means be adopted, success becomes aunost 
cratain. 

Hie two leading points ocnmeoted with fljr.fisliing for salmon and 
tront are the Basting of tbe flies, and the acauiiement of that peculiai 
knowledge or tact which enables the Bidlfiil angler to lecognis^ 
at a elance, those puts of a river or stream where snch kinds at fisB 
are luelT to lie duing partionlar parts of the d^ or season. 

Chie of tbe first mudnu a leuiter should fix in iiis mind ia, not to 
have foo long a line. He shonld not attempt too mnch at onee. 
To acquire the stead; and effident conmisod of the rod is.a Tital 
matter. To throw Ion? lines steadih- and li^tly is an art which 
can onlf be acquired 07 oonuderable practice and obserration ; 
therefore, a learner ahonld never feel discouraged should his pro- 
gress ia this angling acconiplishment not keep pace with his aaa- 
ffuine Bipectations. A cast line, with gnt anJ flies, should be just 
the length of the rod, and no lon^r ; and all first efforts in the 
art should be confined to the employment of a verr few Tarda 
more in making casts noon the water ; and as the pupil progresses 
in adroitness and skill, he can, of course, lengtnen hts line 
accordingi)'. 

Hiete is a great comfort and convenienoe connected with the 
nse of a sin^-handed fiy-rod. In Email rivers, paiticolarly if the 
banks are lined with brushwood, and the water is reedy, and the 
bottom foil of roots of trees, he., the aneler should leani the h^bit 
of what mav be called " chncking" his fly into those parts of the 
stream which run under bushes, and fonn strong ripples and car- 
rents beneath overhanging bougns. In such situations, the trout 
arc generally numerous, and of the first size and quality. We 
Jiave seen many good two-handed fly-fishers who lost ranges of the 
finest watra: on account of not being able to fish narrow and 
woody streams. Jbi rivers which run through a bed scooped oat 
by mountain torrents, two or three times as broad as the Quantity 
or water which they commonly supp^, the fij-fisher has plenty of 
elbow-room, and con use a long rod and lino, which require both 
huids. with Kood effect \ but in smaller waters, such as those just 
described, there is nothing like a single-hajided rod : it gives you 
greater power over the stream, and^uables yoo, as it were, to pick 
hsh out of places that the double-handed artist must invariably 
pass by. 

To measure distances by the eye with accuracy, is an essential 
part of the fly-fisher's profession. This can only be acquired by 
close attention to the subject, and constant practice. No writt^ 
<x verbal rules of direction can possibly reach it; and yet any 



Koszs or ABOinrG. 



free ron^ with the fl; will enable a iqmi to hit his jKaut to a hail's 
beadth m every cast of the Hue. 

In the progress uf the art of anting, vataj orotcbetr and 
faneifol mtea are laid down with soffl^nt dogmirt^iBm. Aniongst 
these, that which recommends fishing i^ a stream instead of iowa 
it, stul retains its advocates and defenders. We do not hesitate 
to saj, nothing can be more preposterons than this notion. If the 



jut^er will observe attentiv^ tiie mannet in which flies lie on the 
water, when the line is thrown m agshurt the cnrrent, he will see 
in an instant the aiixotl iapowmUji of the tront aeiziiu the fly in 
such a position. But even if the fish should fake it, the pover is 
;^«atl; weakened, if not entirely lost, to retain him ; for the 
ti^tness and tenacity of the line are destroyed by the csfitiTB 
rushing down the stream, right into yoni face as it were. 

Ttiit best, pleasantest, and indeed the only efficient mode, ia 
to flsh doton the river ; and where it is possible, fish each stream in 
tt right across. To do this, begin at that part of the stream which 
ia Dearest to yoa, and trul or draw yonr line at a considerablft 
angle to the other, or via veria, as the case may be. If the fish 
rise when your tacUe is in this position, there is a far greater 
probabihty of his hooking bimseli, than if any other direction 
were taken ; and, when hooked, his rushes and plunges down the 
atream, bring him in direct opposition to the atram of the Ipe and 
the Bluing of the rod, and so expedite his capture. If it should 
h«^i[>en, as it often does, that you nave a strong head-wind i^ainst 
■jou in descending a river, then you must make the best of your 
situation, and contrive to tlirow your line at as slight an angle in 
an upward direction as the breeze will pennit you. Steady prac- 
tice and perseverance, however, will enable you to overcome all 
difficulty arising from this source, uniess you encounter a down- 
ri^t hurricane. 

To have, what may be called, an angUi'i «w, is of ntai import- 
ance in fly-fishii^, and indeed in fishing of all kinds. This consists 
in perceiving at a glance Vhero the nsh may be presumed to be, 
in any stream or water. Tliis apparently mtuitive knowledge, 
is solely the result of observation ^id experience, and no written 
or rerbal directions can convey it to the young beginner. Still 
withont it no man can hope to make any aatds&ctory progress in 
the art. An expert angler, if he sees a brother of the craft 
floating awav in certain parts of the water, detects in a moment 
that he can hare no correct notions on tne subject, and is, in this 
mtditer, a veritable ignoramus. "For, to an angler's eye, it ia 
'- requisite that a stream ever should liave a certain shape — a contour, 
a phyaiogonomy, a character — to solicit his attention and favour 
£vdy disciple of the rod carries about with him an ideal figure 
of a perfect stream, where, in all rivers — under every parallel 
"f l&titnde and longitude — he is morally certain to find the object 



«f vUeh he is in quest. Hus hesa. ideal of iraterj coBfomntioiu 
i* aot k Tuikble or tmecTtaiii thin^; it has in era? one's eje the 
Mune general outline uul txfittssKm. We know thtt vhat i« at 
this moment preflgnred to our imaginations aa the height of per- 
feobos, is the same as that which oeenpies the mind of ever; oUer 
aiuler in the kingdom, who is entitled to the appellation. A fins 
fisEmg stieun has all the stand&rd elements of permaneiit beauty 
that appertain to the beaattfoi in era? bisnch of art oi scienea 
utatever."" 

The traut obtonee the same nde as the salmoD, vith reepeet 
to his haunts and places of abode. Hie latter oeyer Tentures 
mto Tsry shallow irater, at a ereat distance from a deep place 
of ^Iter ■ end thus kmf , shallow etieams, situated at a con- 
siderable distuioe from a range of deep water, are seldom fre- 
(tocnted by large treat, except at nisht in the summer season, 
when they often run a conaiderable distance np soeh places in 
pttTsnit of minnows- Those streams, (herefOTe, are the best which 
lead immediately into tolerablr deep water. 

It is a good gflieral nile in ny-fishiug, »ewr to remain very loitgai 
out pariHitlar ^tt. When yon have the water before von, take 
tlui Mst streams, and fish them carefully, hot sa quickly as you 
(MIL Bemember a trout nmer mn be eidiced. All hia movements 
an impulsive and prompt; and if yon cast your fly where he lies, 
he wiir generally dash at it at onccj but should he miss it in his 
flnt eagerness, do not tempt him t^ain for a few minutes ; rather 
recede urom the spot a httle to allow him time to regain his former 
position, and then you will stand a fair chance of getting hold 
of him at the next attack. Ifcny an excellent trout has been 
caagfat ia this nuumer, which would have been lost alti^ther, if 
the angler had pnsisted in tbiashing away at him after his fif st 



We shall jffooeed no fnrtiieT with onr general remarks on tba 
purely mechanical and prudential rules relative to the art of 
angling at the present tune. We shall have to state several 
matters of imponance to the practical fisherman when we come to 
tiieat of the various kinds of fish contained in oar list. 

•(WbtaUMWrrnsndUeluofScMlsat. Indm.UU. 
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CHAPTEK in. 

OP THE DIPFrBENT KINDS OF FISH. 



The Salmon is the noblest of fresh-iroter Ssh, and itands liighest 
in the anger's estimation. He Is the prince of tbe streams; and 
his title to precedence has never jet been qoBstioned. His mag* 
nitode, his keen and lifel; eye, his mnscnlar powen, his rapid and 
gncefol motions, his beautiful proportions, his shining silvery 
scales, his inteOectual instinct, and his superior, rich, delical* 
flaToor, all unite in establishing snperioritj orer all other fisL 
Nathet should it be forgotten that salmon-fishinf: is considwed 
the angler's hiihest sport, whilst it affords the best mterion of 
his professionaTskiit. Indeed, angling for this noble fish, ma; be 
deemed the measure or standard ot the angler's deiterity, the test 
of his art, the legitimate object of his loftiest aspirations; afford- 
ing an undeniable proof of his fitness to take his stuid amoiigst the 
most «cconipbshea adepts of this interesting craft. 

Hie Salmon was not known to tjie ancient Greeks. The Urtk 
notice we have of it is in Pliny's "Natural History" (a, 13), and the 
first regulai account we have of it in an^ Latin classic author, ii 
contaiMd in the " Mosella" of Ansomos. Here we have the 
ptogressiTe sttgci in the puwth of the fish. The talar is the sea- 
trom, the/arto is what m Scotland is called, the grilse, and the 
—'-10 is the ftiD-grown fish. A recent ■wriler on the subject ssja,— 



hare ]at us no extant proof that thej' were at all acgnainted v 
it ; and though we know that manv of their treatises on fish, 
wnerein mention of the salmon might have occurred, have not comft 
Aown. to n^ we can hardlv imagine such a noble species, if at all 
known in Greece, should by any possibility hare escaped alike the 
notice of Aristotle, and of tbe nost of dupnoiapliiit fish fanciers, 
quoted in Atheiuena. Among the Latins, Pliny is the only author 
vho raaket a onrsorr mention <A the laiar, and he does not speak 
of it as an Italian fiui, but as tiequenting the rivers Dordone and 
Oaronn^ in Aqnitaine. It was thus, hdore the days of ' Eippes,' 
. plainly out of the readi of the Imtmoos Romans, iraatever favour- 
able reports they may have received of its maits from passiiv 

Tto lutoral hiitoi7 of the sabnon is stiU in^ped in coiuideTsbIa 

* Fiaur'i Mft^idnn^ Dcomber, 16^3. 



myateiT, tiioiirii sacMsafal attempts hnve, witUn the last tai 

T^is, been inaoe in clesrins up some impOTtant facts connected 
with their migrotoiy habits, modes of propagation, and ratio of 
grovth. The; resemble in their movements some of the featbered 
creation, such as the swallow for example. Salmon have a strong 
inclination to return to their last gear's quarters, bat are often 
diverted from thair course bf an^ slight alterations in the course 
of the river, or anv new. obstacle, as buildinga, dams, ftC;, placed 
across their path, in the history of the salmon-flsheries in Great 
Brititin, many cnrioos facts are recorded about them as to these 
narticolars. Althotuih a northern fiah, and abounding in high 
latitndes in great profnsion,;etnatiiralisiA tell us that thejr are iiot 
partial tffl a very cold Btream, but prefer that one whose waters are 
warmer, and where the rays of the 8U» have free access to it, 
"There are two rivers in Southerlandshire." savs Sir William 
Jardine, "one, the Oikol, rising in a small Alpine lake ; the other, 
the Shin, a tributary about five miles from its mouth, coming oac 
of Loch Shin, a lai^ and deep lake connected with other deep 
locks ; in early spring moat of the salmon torn up the Shin, whiui 
is the warmer of the two, while very few prosecute the main cnr- 
rent until a later period of the year." 

The salmon spawns general^ in the months of September and 
October, but there is a difference in this respect in difierent rivers. 
This fact has been fully established in Parliamentary records, 
framed with a, direct reference to projected laws for the iffcser- 
vation of this kind of fish. It is during this particular season of the 
year that the salmon are seen passing up the rivers in enomions 
shoals, and leaping over every obstacle which lies across thdr 
path. The extraordinorf power and agility the fish display in 
these remarkable leaps, have long been the wonder of the nata- 
ralist, and the theme of admiration and surprise to the angler. 
They will trpring over rapid falls from seven to ten feet in height, 
and force their way against a powerful volumeof deacendii^wMer. 
It is when the salmon are numing i^ streams of this description, 
broken bv i^tids, and crossed by cataracts, and whoi they thus 
meet with 4)parently tnsapenble obstacles to their prt^ress, that 
enonnons quantities are killed by poachers and fish-liunters, with 
spears, leisters, andneta. Wehavefrequently seenaboudof men 
come down to celebrated salmon-rivers, m the North of England 
and in Scothtnd, with a cart and horse, and in a very short apace 
of time catch as many as the animal coold draw. In fact tl^ 
destniction of salmon at this season of the year is quite appalling ; 
tmd were it not for the vigilance of the guardians of the rivers, 
and the strictness of the laws, the species would scarcely be able 
to exist, under the constant repetition of joactices so manifestly . 
destructive and un&ir. 

The mode in which the salmon disposes of its spawn has beea 
often dwelt upon and discussed by sdeutific anglers. But as the 
subject does not immediately and necessu-ilv come across the path 



i^ the ^OTtsman, we shall not enter upon anjr elaborate descr^- 
tjon of iliis pecuuar proceaa, bat laXbei content ourselTea irith a 
few general obserratiDns on the matter. 

For the secure and effectual depositions of its spawii, the sahnon 
mmmbly selects pnre muning Btreams, with gnymj bottonu. 
All slow, stagnant, alnggisb, and clayey beddea rivers, are care- 
folly avoided, or at most very, very seldom entered. In their 
choice of the stream, the fish never make any very serious mistake, 
bol are conducted r>y an almost infallible mstinct to a safe ana 
suitable deposit, with all the certainty smA reg:ul8rity that experi- 
ence and reaaon conld themselves confer. Salmon generally awini 
pretty close to the bottom of the river, and pnrane their onward 
course with rapidity and decision; and, indeed, some natnralists 
have affirmed that they frequBntly nm at the rate of five^and- 
twenty miles an hour, in waters where they encounter no 
obstacles. 



sabaqneoua 

jointly take possession of their temporal^ residence. When the 
process is finished they both return to their haunts in the river, or 
dash back to the sea on the first favonrable opportunity. This is 
substantially the state of the case, as far as the mere act of depo- 
siting the spawn is concerned. It has been more minntely de- 
scribed by some naturalists and angling writers than by others, 
bnt the general result is comprised m the statement now made. 

But here a controversy starts, which has of verv recent years 
been carried on, bat MriUiout the main iiaestions haviiw been as 
yet brought to a satisfactory and general decision. What becomes 
of the salmon-fry when hatched mto life F What shape, colour, 
sise do they assume P How do they regulate their movements r 
These are sfiU, in some measure, debateable and unsettled questions. 
^Hie old opinions nsed to be these ; — After the roe had been d^io- 
sited by the parent fish a sufficient length of time in the bottom 
they had chazmeUed out, it became gnictened into life by some 
hidden and inscrutable process, and became talmon frji, which 
attained a length of from four to seven inches by the months of 
Uarch or April. Thej then, in a flooded state of uie waters made 
their way down to the sea, and in the months ot June, July, wid 
Aognst, returned again to their native streams, increased by a very 
raind growth, and the fattening powers of the salt water, to a 
weight varying from two to six or seven pounds. 

Every one who has angled in a river where salmon frequent in 
any considerable numbers, knows, that in the spring months, that 
is in March, April, and part of May, he meets with immense 
swarms of melU, or imovSi, or parr, tnat these take the artificial 
^ most greedily, and that they afterwards seem to diswpear, or, 
at least, are but comparatively seldom met with in ilshuig the 



so txavaio: 

sbttaxaa. Hie bw forbida tiie taking of these small trj, Imt aa &i 
as aur experieoM has gone, we have seldom seen this enactment 
obeyed to w extent, even b; the moat scrupulous and bigb-minded 
(tngiers. With the nuws of fishermen, the maiiin, unbamil;, holds 
ojwd almost everywhere, that " all are fish that come into the net." 
To justif}' the in&kction of thia law, it has beea often contended 
tbat the iw, or smoult, was a minute bat distinct species of tbe 
lalaKnida, and that its ca^iture was both fair and reasonable. 

This matter was eianuoed into. It was a£nned that these 
Bwums of small fish weie nothins more noi less than the salmon 
itself in the infant stage of its bein^. Mr, Shaw, manager of the 
Duke of Suockngh's salmon Ji^enes iu Scotland, instituted, a 
^orttime back, eiperimcnts on t^e subject npon sa extensive 
■Oitle. His gentleman asserta, that what is commonly called the 
ssrr. is the salmon frj in tbe first stage of their development. 
That in this state, as parr, they remain in tbe river in which they 
were brought forth for one iniole year ; that in the second year 
their outer coverii^ of scales is moulted aS as it were, and th^ 
tbea assume tiie duuraoter of graveling or smonlts, whicn was for- 
merly SBMKwed to be the first stage of the salmon's existence; 
that when they are two years old, bran^ still in the dress or out- 
ward coverii^ of a smotut, and averaging from five to seven inches 
in lei^th, they descend to the ocewi, and in the course of a few 
aionths or weeks, reenter liie river as Rrisle, or salmon-peal, and 
weighmg &om two to five or six poonde, according to the time 
the; have remained in the salt water. 

These experiments^ though apparently very carefully and honestly 
0(»daoted, did not pve general satisfaction, !Ur. Andrew Young 
entered into tbe contxovers;, and he maintained that there was no 
donht bnt Utat the parr were the yoni^ salmon, but dispnted the 
otter fact attempted to be established by Mr. Shaw, that they 
lemuned two years in the river. Mr. Yonng says they only re- 
main one ye^, and has cited various facts in coufirmation of this 

Another qo^tjon has arisen, and is at this moment zealoosly dis- 
cussed, connected with the salmon and other kinds of fish, of wHdi 
it is proper we should here give some brief account. The quea- 
tion relates to the production of salmon artificially. On the banks 
of tie rivers Tyrie Mid Faig, eiporinieats have b sen recently insti- 
tnted by Mx. loimg, of Invemess-sh re, of trau- ferrinirthe Salmon 
spawn mto localities where the fish is not found. These expe- 
nmeuts have been partially successful. This of stocking rivers 
was practised two thousand years ago by the Romans, and is 
largely treated of Columella and other ancient writers. After a. 
liqtse of many centuries, it has been revived again, and with fereat , 
success in iVaoce. Two iishermcn of the Vos2;ea, named Gehm 
and Remy, have succeeded in propagating salmon, carp, pike, 
tench, and prach, and they maintam that the plan is apphcaUeto 
those fish whidi live partly in liesh water aid partly m the sea. 
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at irell u to tltose that lire entirely in freali -water rif ors and lakes. 
!nie Btreams and rivers over a Itu'ge extent of Prance liave now 
bem abundantly stocked with a vatiet; of fish from thia ancient 

Cess, more pirticuiar^ in the vicinity of Allevard, Vaaille, 
tcharra. Seesenage, Veaiy, ISonig d'Oiaona Ejyis, Pwit-eii- 
Boyans, Pda^m, Lemps, St, Gieorge, Avandon, La Buisse, Gre- 
soble, and in maUr other depajtments of the AlUer, the LoMrC, 
tbe Mense, tlie Menatiie, and Hant Saone. 



At the moment we are pennii^ these liJle^ we C«py from the 
pt^es of a pablic journal, itiat this mode of propagating salmon is 
Dong- adopted on the liveT Tay, in Scotluid, im a pretty extensive 



"the SiiMON iiAinuACioRr OK thb tat. 
" Tht ponda ft* this prnpoae are situated on the ri 



taken &om Storemountileld lake (bnt owing to the Jjnpurity of 
the Tay dutii^ spates, a sapply is also to be taken from a 
neiglibouring spring), by a pipe with a Talre, into a fliterine 
]pond ; thence it ia carried hy a canii along the upper end of the 
spawning-boies, throng which it mna. These boiea are 84 
feet long by one foot aii inches broad, and three deep. They loe 
placed with a fail of six inches, so as to allow the water to flow 
freely through them, and are partly filled, first with a layit^ of fine 
gravel, next coarser, and last^ with stones somewhat coarser than 
road metal. In dismhuting Uie ora, it is graduallv ponred out of the 
ressel at the upper end of the box. The wat«r sowing downwanls 
carries it among the stones, under which it settles down, imd by 
gently applying a few buckets of water at the upper end of tbe 
boxes, the ova are taken down and distributed equally among tbe 
gRiTel. When the young fry are in a proper state, they are 
allowed ia escape into a pond situate at a foot lower level than the 
boxes, where they will be fed, and allowed to remain, until mioh 
time as they are in a fit state to be turned into the riTer. This 
bond ia not yet made, but will be finished by tbe time the fr]r are 
Datehed. Great care has been taken to prevent any animtil 
entering with the water that would prey upon the fish. ^'■ 



k remarkably fine day for the season, and we were privueged. in 

i "* being present at the operation of stripping the fish. "When we 

[ arrived, Mr. Eamshottom had already got about 15,000 ova. in 

tound tin cans, and he showed us an oval-shaped tin box with a 

Hd, wbich contwned a small male flsh swimming in water, whicli. 



he said, vas waitiiig for his loete. Preaentlf the net vu sbot ik 
the Tiqr at the mouth of the Alwonii, when two fine fenuile fish ' 
ripe for spawning', from IS to 30 pounds' weight, along wiUi a. 
smll male fish, were caneht. !Mx. Bamsbottom having teiten the 
largest female m hia left Laud, drew his finders down both sides of 
ibe bel^ of the fiah, when the ova flowed in a stTeam into the tin 
box formerly nteotioiied, in which tJiere were a few inches of wstei. 
lUiB fish was instantly returned to the riTer, and, after a short 
time, sailed off as if nothing had happened to it. After the ora 
had been washed, by water being poured on and off--care being 
taken never to allow it to be exposed to the air— the male fiah was 
brought (which all this time had been in the river under a fold of 
the net), and manipulated in the same manner as the female, onlf 
a small portion of the milt being required. On the milt oeii% 
shed, a slight change was seen to take place in the colour of the 
ova, which became paler. Water was again poured on and off, 
vhen the operation was complete. The ova were then poured into 
Tonnd tin cases and carried to the ponds. When we Irft the rirer- 
Edde, npwarda of 100,000 ova m fine condition had been obtained. 
We observed that a few of the ova, after impregnation, tnmed 
white, instead of being a fine salmon colour. Mi. Ramsbottom 
said they were barren ova. In the month of March, the icj will 
have burst their shells, when we hope to repori; further." 

But leaving these controveraial pointo on the habits, and 
natural history of the salmon, which, however, must be allowed to 
have a direct bearii^ on the angler's amusement, as a practical 
art, seeing that legisktive enactments are essentially guided by ■ •:\ 
them ; — let ns direct the reader's attention to the mode <h catching 
tliia monarch of the streams. Erst, as to bait. We shall confine 
oureelves principally to the artificial fly. This is the only kind of 
bwt, in our apprehension, worthy of the regard of the genuine angler, 
or which will secure nia unvaryiiu: success, ana confer real 
pleasure in his exploits. We have always considered the employ- 
ment of any other bait or artifice for lurmg this noble inhahitmt of 
the deep, as directly implyii^ something frivolous and debasing : 
alike unworthy of the ai^ler's reputation, and the nature and 
character of the fish. It must always be borne in mind, that the 
leal wigler has a certain Hnd of fame or reputation to support. 
And it is on this ground, that an angler, having what the old '' 
Scottish divines called "tim root of the matter" in him, will, mi 
all occasions, be remarkably particular and sensitive to all the 
inOTcments and appliances connected with his cherished amuse- ■ •; 
ment. Tfiere must he nothing low and grovelling, nothing which 
may seem to involve an idea that he is pnrsuing his fascinating' 
calling under the influence of any motive, but fh« pure love <ff 
the iport. Better bse a thousand fish a day, thau adopt on^-x 
sancnon any practices which may have the most distant appear- \. 
ance of rnniung counter t« the high principles of his piofessioa. ^ 

* B«e KM A it the «d of th* roluiu. 
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The size cmd cotoni of the flies to be emplojed in BalmoD-flsUiur, 
mmt always vary according to the nature of the waters, the stue 
of thi wind, the season, and the depth and hrilhancy of the strewn. 
Tft'j-e are scarcely any rules of an absolute or nniversal character 
to' be laid down. They are all sabjecled to modifications and ex- 
Options. It is the knowledge when general rules ace to be 
BoDowed, and when they axe to Iw departed from, that constitutes 
/each an easentiai part of an angler's skill, and stamps him as a 
/ master of his art. iExpenence moat be onr sole guide in this 
/ important matter. 

/ Some gentlemen of an extensive and admitted piscatory know- 
led^ muformly fish with dull-coloiured flies ; others again, whose 
claims to respect are equally high, emplo; extremely gimaa ones. 
As far aa our observation and practice ko. we aubmit the foUovriug 
]ist aa the moat likely to prove ancceasfii^ when the waters are in 
good order j tor this is an esaential matter. 

No. 1. Limendi.—K red cook hackle, ribbed with gold twist, 
trith drake wings of a tokrable length, and standing well oat from 
each othra. 

iVb. S, — Body— orange mohair ribbed with gold twist; legs — 
A black hackle, and mottled grev feathc" " ' "" "-- J' — ■- - 

No. 3. — A red cock hackle, riobed wi 
the woodcock, set considerably apart. 

We have never known, of our own personal experience, very large 
flies do much execntJOD. The conformation of most of the rivera le 
Great Britain and Ireland, which contain aalmon, is, in onr bumble 

Sinion, decidedly unfavourable to the employment of such kinds 
flies. Indeed, in many streams, unless ther are very much 
raffled by heavy winds, the expediency of usin^ toem becomes very 
questionable; and for this single reason— if any angler look 
BteadUy and attentively at a large fly when in the wata, be will 
discover that it does not lie eveu; upon it, so as to preserve the 
shape of a natural fly ; the hook ia too heavy for the superstructure 
of feathers, and hence the fly rolls about in a very awkward and 
mmatoral manner. This, it will be readily admitted, defeats the 
great end and object of flj;-flahing— ifewjA'on. 

The practice, however, in Irelmd is, to nae very large and gaudy 
flies ; luid it ia but na.tural to infer that the general practice arises 
ttom a conviction of tJieir utility. CShaoghnessy, of Limerick 
baa the reputation of making those most used ana esteemed in 
this country. 

Mr. Hansard, in his work " On Trout and Salmon I^hing in 
Wales," recommends the following flies for that particnlar 
eountiy. 

For the Shrinff. — Wings, dark brown, mottled feathers of the 
bittern; body, orange silk or worsted, with gold broad twist; and 
ft smoty, dim hackle for lega. 

Ibr jS&Hmwr. — "Wmgs, the brown, mottled feather of a turkey 
cook's wing, with a few of the green fibres aelected fi«m the eye M 



a peaoock'a tail-feather; bod7, yellov ailk and goti twi^ V)% 
a oeep blood-red hackle for legs. \ \^ 

Erer^ fly-Sshor who ia e^iertmetitaily acQO^ted 'oith stDDOB- 
fishing in Sootlaod, must have often obserred what eoi in^^we 
Torietf of fiies are oommonly ase4 tu'.d with almost sqvX BoctiVi 
by the numerous anglers who throng the streams in thatconnlky 
on the height of the fisting seasons. TVe have seen salinimcnuia 
in the Tweed, the Es^^ Dee, and the Qyde with thSfruKs 
possible imitatjos of flies, shining in ali the colours of the rsSt^vr. 
Indeed we have witnessed this fact so repeatedly, ea tovund 
upon it an opinion tbat this species of fish are caught beremii 
mooh mder implements, and with far less skill and dexterity tbaa 
in anv other countr; with which we arc acqnainted. This laif 
seem lancifnl; bnl^ nevertheless, ciiomnstances have fixed upon IB 
the belief. We onoe saw a ahepWd boj, in Peebleshire, kill » 
prime sahnon, of twelve pounds weight, vah a, common hazel rod, 
and an extraordinu? hair line, without a reel or winch of k^ 
kind upon it, uid with a fl; exactly like a large humble bee. Ste 
hooked the fish in the deep part of a strong stream, and had 
the sagacity and promptitude of action to i&ov/ his rod imme- 
diately into the water after the rolling and powerful fish. 1^ 
force of the current took it down tji the calmer end of the stream, 
where the stri^ng causht hold of it again, and instantly suc- 
ceeded in ronm&g the samum into the n^ stream, and so on, till 
he had artfolly exhaosted his captive, and forced him into a 
shallow part of the water. Here he apt him stranded with great 
adroitness, and eventually conquered mm in capital style. 

Instances of this kind ai^ common all over the moimtainona 
parts of Scotland, where the greater portion of the rural popo- 
httion, who are fimd of fishmg, use very homely and rode 
materials. 

The flies to he used in Scotland in ordin^ Balmon-fiahiog may 
be cnnmerated as follows; the angler filling up the catalogue 
according to his own fancy or experience. 

Sfo. 7. Lijaeriok. — The body, claret and orange mohair, or red 
cock's hackle, with green tip, ribbed with gold twist; legs, black 
hackle ; wii^, turkey feather with white tip. 

No. G.— Body, greeuiah yeUow mohair, ribbed with gold twist 
aud red tip j legs, black hackle ; wings, mottled grey. 

No. 4. — £ody, one half pale red, tlie other huf orange mohair 
with gold twist ; tip, turkey's wing ; legs, red hackle ; wings, the 
falack and white tail feather of the turkey. 

In Ei^lish rivers where sslmon-fishing prevails, the general rmi 
of ilies employed is seldom so large as those employed in Scotland, 
but are used of a great variety of coloura. The best method, 
perhaps, ia to get files dressed on such sized hooks, and in such 
colours, and of such makes, as will answer generally for salmon, 
sea-liout, common trout, 4c., at aE seasons ofthe year. 

As a general principle, it may safely be stated, that a certaiQ 
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degree <^ gaadiiiecs is indispensable in all laLnon-flie* ; and tbe 
angler will find from experience that the light-eolonred tuid showy 
bodies, and gray-eolonied -wingB, are never-faiUiw instrntnentg 
of Buccesa, where fish aboimd ana are on the feed. This principle, 
' it is true, ma; he modified in various ways and demrees ; but it can 
never be enturel; departed from without mortificatjoD i^ disa^ 
pointment. 

Thus mnoh for the fly-baita. Though we have spolcen dispo- 
nt^ngly of bait-fishing for the salmon, we etill think the matter is 
worthy of a passing notice. The following hu been of late years 
recoQunended hj fishers of experience in this line. A raw cockle, 
or mussel, taken out of the shell ; i)rawns, minnows, ond worms 
liave Ukewise been used with occasional success. The mode of 
sowing witb these is to oast the line, which must be without shot, 
iido some shallow at the edse of a hob, permitting the bait to be 
canied in by the current. When the fish has taken the bait give 
it full time to swaUow it properly and securely; after this, fix the 
hook firmly by a gentle twitch. On the first sensation of pain, 
the captive will probably ptonse or spring in the air; but hf 
leeiang the rod firmly, he will be captored without the same 
d^ree of trouble or risk: that there is in pure fly-fisbiu^. Salmon 
^3er little fish and worms J)est on their first arrival mtheliesli' 
water. 

When the salmon takes a fiy, the angler must immediately give 
him line, and particularly bear in mind that the sli^test degree of 
TashneM at this crisis will set him at liberty agara. No mattar 
how aesiSoned or strong your tackle may he, no one eon ever suc- 
ceed in, toining a salmon when he is first hooked. It is only by 
giviitg comparatively gentle togs, or letting him feel the weight 
and pressure of the rod and line at short intervals, that you con 
make him msh about backwards and forwards, so as to exhaust his 
strength. Many fishers turn excessively nervous after hooking a 
Kood^ized fish. We onoe knew one of tne boldest officers of the 
Indian aimy, one who had b^ived the rampart in its most fearful 
thunder and canity, with the most undaunted courage, who never 
got hold of a salmon (for he was an enthusiastic brother of the 
<xaft) without showing the symptoms of almost excessive trepi- 
dation 1 and this is by no means a very uncommon ocotirrence. 
All experienced anglers know, from thair own history, and from 
what they doily see around them, how very exoiti^ the sport 
really is when you get fairly engaged in it, 

Hie most unreserved patience and coolness are, therefore^ in- 
dispensable. Many fish will reouire unremitting care and skill for 
two or three hours oefore they will yield ; and ww of anv size can 
be landed as theyoi^ht (« be in less than an hour. When the 
river the angler is fishmg has a broad shelving bed on each side the 
stream between the water and the banks, and there are no trees* 
nor bushes to hamper and perplex his operations, then his work is 
eomparativelv easy and ei^ieditions; hn^ on the contrary, when 
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the iiTeT is najrow in its cluumel, and fills it complete!; mi, and 
when timber and brushwood abound, is always a work of some 
difficulty and uncertainty to kill a Wee salmon with the fly; 
and if the bottom of the streajn be full of roots of trees, lai^ 
stones and reeds, the case becomea still more desperate and 
honeless. 

When tbe fish bounds repeatedly out of the water, the chances 

' are th*t he will succeed in lireaking hia hold, either by the main 
force of his fall into the stream, or by tumbiinB across the tine ; 
the latter accident scarcely ever fails to set him iree. There is a 
remarkable difference in salmon in reference to their particular 
movements after being hooke d : some never leap at all, while 

. others are continually at it. When the Ssh takes what is called 
the sulta, the chances of killing him, when the bottom of the watw 
is not fayourable, are very problematical. 

A salmon wiU rise again and again at the fly after he has once 
missed it. In tliis respect he differs widely from the trout. We 
have seen the salmon miss the fly a dozen times in succession, and 
at last take it greedily. Should he, however, be slightly hooked in 
any instance, and break off, he will come no more — at any rate, not 
for a considerable time. 

It is an essential part of an anger's knowlet^ to be able to detect, 
with a glance of an eye, the most probable places where salmon 
may be expected to lie. When fishing in lakes, he must necessa- 
rily take the water at hazard ; but in nvers and smaller streams, a 
considerable latitude is aSbrded him for a display of judgment and 
skill. It is not often that the fish are to be found m long strag- 
gling streams, comparatively shallow, and not leading dired^ly into 
a longer or shorter reach of deep and still water. They are always 
very shy in trusting themselves in such places ; on tne contrary, 
a rapid stream running directly into a sheet of deep and still way, 
is the most probable haunt for fish. Many large flsh, hoverer, 
never go into the streams at all ' they keep m deep water amongst 
large stones, brushroots, and old sunken roota of trees. When, 
Uierefbre, there is a fine and brisk curl on the surface of the water, 
tnd it is otherwise in good condition, the deeps are the places for 
Ending flsh. The shallow end or tail of a good long stretch c^ 
water where there is a broad bed of gravel or slopes, is, in iJI 
■almon livera, a favourite loc^ty for the fly-fisher. 
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Next in importance to the salmon, in the estimatioiL of the genuiue 
aneier, Htauds the trout. He ia the standard commodity of the 
enthusiastic rod-fiaher. There are many expert and experienced 
^-fishers who never enjoyed the unique and exciting: luxniy ^ 
01 hookinz and kilhna' a salmon j but no man can fairly lay claim to 
the appellation of an angler," if hecamiot kill trout mth the rod 
and line, in some way or another. Tliere is something about 
trout-flshing which has exalted it in all eyes above every other 
branch of the art, except, of course, that of satmon-fishinfc. If we 
attempt to analyse this preference, we shall lind it resolve itself 
into Bomethiiu! appertaining to the attributes, qualities, or Iwbits 
of this beautitul and interesting fish. He is an intellectual land of 
ereature, and has evidently a will of his own— he boks sagacious 
and intelligent ; he sedulously avoids thick, trouble4 and mnddy 
waters, loces the clear mountain stream, displays an ard^ am- 
bition to eiplore the rivers to their very source ; is quick, v^nr- 
0U3, and elegant in his movements — likes to have the ex- 
dnaive command of the stream — keeps up a risid system of 
order and discipline in the Httle community ot which he is a mem- 
ber— exhibits a remarkable degree of nicety and fastidiousness 
■bout his food— ia comparatively free from vulgar, low, and gro- 
velling habits — entices lis pursuer into the loveliest scenes of 
nature's domain— calls fortli from man, his great enemy, the 
utmost efforts of bis ingenuity and skill; and, m a word, in everj 
stage of bis existence, preserves a aiiperior and dignified demeanour 
unattainable by any other living occiniant of the streams. 

These may be styled the social ana intellectual qualities of tliis 
dorioua fiah. His physical constitution ia equally entitled to our 
respectful consideration. He boasts a prepossessing and fascinating 
figure, moulded in strict conformity with the most refined princi- 
ples of symmetrical proportion, spariles in all the gorgeous colours 
of the rainbow, and occupies a distii^iiished position in the im- 
portant science of gastronomy, , 

These seem to be the most prominent reasons why the trout hoLis 
so high a rank in the anglers estimation. There muat be mnd, 
real or imaginary, in everything which enjoys human attention, in 
ordec to fix our aerious consideration and secure our lasting esteem. 

The tront, in disposing of its spawn, follows the identical rules 
'which govern the salmon in this unportant process. He runs up 
rivers, and torrents, and brooka in tne months of September and 
October, and seeks out the most retired water, flowing over gravelly 



bottoms, for thu annoal operation. Like the salmon, lie leaps over 
formidaole obstacles in his jirogress, althonf h he cannot cope, in 
point of jnuscular agilitv, with the prince oi the ■waters ; stiU, in 
proportion to his size, the trout posseseea quite as much phjEocal 
Tigour and daringr as the kirdl; salmon. The leaps the trout will 
tato when ascenoing the rivers in autmnn are really quite asto- 
nishing. If we examine even the smallest nTulet, or hum, which 
runs iuto any good trout stream, we shall find it full of small trout- 
fiy, the ptodoce of the spawn which the parent flah had, under tl» 

^essnre of apparently insuperable difflculties, contrived to depMit. 
trout of apoundwe^ht will of ten clear a leap of four feet higji. 

The period of the year in which trout are in the finest conditioil 
varies ui different countries, and eren in different rivers of the 
same coimtrf. The seasons also exercise a considerable influence. 
If the winter has been open and mild, the trout will be in fine order 
much eariier than if there had been Song sharp frosta and heaTv 
falls of snow. We have in some rivers, such as the Tweed and 
Coquet, caught trout in tolerable condition in the months <rf 
IfebroMy and March. In 1851, we can^t bum-trout in, the Esi, 
Haddingtonshire, as red as cfimson, in the last day of Januar;. 
Tia the months of June and July, trout are generally, in all the 
rivers of Europe, supposed to arrive at their highest degree of per- 
fection in strength, nchness, and flavour. 

This fish varies in size in different rivers and different countries, 
from the small Welsh trout of a few ounces to the giants of some 
foreign rivers, which occaaionallv reach a weight of twenty or thirty 
pouiids ; hnt the general nrn of fish in trout-streams averages from 
half a pound to a pound uid a half. In waters where they are verjr 
nnmenius, the nnmber caught below half a pound wiU, in ordinarf 
cases, far exceed those caught above that weieht. It is almost a 
tmiveisal rule or couditiDn of eiiatence, tliat where trout are laim 
they are scarce. 

The age which trout generalljr attain haa been a loi^ disputed, 
and is as yet an undecided, quesnon among Daturalists and KD^ata. 
Esperiments 3»ve been made in ponds to settle this point ; Iwt 
such tests are not quite satisfactory, inasmuch as they are, in some 
degree, artificial contrivances, and place the fish out of their usukl 
haunts, habits, and modes of life. There can be little doubt, we 
^prebend, that the longevity of the trout varies with the country, 
and the nature of the stream it ichabita. 

We shall here recite two instances relative to the age of this Sab, 
which have been noticed in other works on flshii^. The first is 
tile statement that a trout died in At^ust, 1809, which bad been 
in Dumbarton Castle for eight-and-twenty j'esffs ■ the other aceount 
is taken from the Weilmorflaad AdDertttrr of some years ago. 
"Fifty years since, the proprietor of Bond HaJI, near BroughtOTi, 
in I^uness, when a boy, pla^ a male Fellbeck trout in a well in 
the orchard belongii^ to the family, where it remained till iMt 
Tredc, when it dei^ted this life, not through any sicknesa or ii^ 
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ftmitv attendant on dd ase, bnt from vant of its natniaL element 
— Tracer, the serere drougnt having dried nn the sprii^— « circum- 
stance which has not happened for the last eixty years. His lipa 
and gills Tere perfectly white, although his head was formerly 
lilack, and of a large size. He reg:ularly came, when summoned by 
his master by the name of ' Ne4' to feed from his hand, on snails, 
■wonns, wid bread. This lemarkable fish has been visited, ana 
considered a cariosity by the neighbonring country for several 
years." 

The progress of trout towards maturity has also been a fmitM 
topic of discussioD, and, indeed, remains nndecided at the present 
hour. SoHie contend that they grow comparati^elY quiekly : others, 
on the contrary, maintain the opposite notion, and affirm that their 
growth is sii^iWly slow. Tot our own pwrt, we conoeiTe them to 
be fish of sbw growtb, and we also imagine that roany of them 
never attain any great size. We advance this opinion on the 
strength of two or tlu:ee general facts, which have been repeatedly 
Tcrified dnrm^ an experience of forty years' standing, and whidi 
also may be tested by the esperieuce and observation of every 
inqnisitive angler who will direct his attention to the eubject. 

ti the first place, in really good streams, you will always find, 
year after year, the great mass of the fiah nearly about the same 
size, no matter in what particnlar year jou angle, or what kind of 
bait you employ. We conld name twenty tront-streams in England 
and Scotland, where ten out of every twelve fish canght in all sev 
sons will be within an ounce or two of each other. Now, this con- 
formity amoi^ such numerous tribes caa only be rationally accounted 
for on the supposition that they are of slow growth, and remain 
long stationary at the same size. If there were always a progres- 
sive increase going on, even according to the most moderate scale 
of advance, we should not find this uniformity or fiuty of bulk: 
but we should see trout of all sizes, and this, too, in regular and 
equal proportions. 

In the second place, we find that large trout are seldom canght 
in rivers which abound with this fish. A fish of unusual size is 
one in perhaps twenty thousand; and the unmbra of intermediate 
grades of dimensions is very small indeed. 

Ami, m the iast place, from a careful personal observation of 
bright, clear rivers, m dry hot seasons, you will perceive that the 
tiont are all abont the same size : and should you detect wty rare 
instances of difference among them in point of bulk, you will, 
perhaps, be inclined to agree with us, that the very diversity is 
atrikiiigly confirmatory of the slow and almost mipercepfihle 
growth of these interestinii fish. 

Trout congregate together, and keep up a regular system of 
discipline and order amoi^ their tribes. TW is easily discernible 
in clear bright streams during fine sunny weather. You will 
HOmetimes see a dozen or dozen and a half of trout arranged, 
according to their sizes, in exact order. The laigest of the trbc^ 
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take the ]ea(L and the others fall behind, two and two, or three 
and three ; the smaller fellows bciag always stationed at the 
bottom of the line. We have seen flsh remain in this position for 
many honrs -withoat moving a sin^b inch. If a little food be 
dropped in among the number, the largest always claims, and is 
Invatiablj allowed the privilege of first taking possession. 

Ail trout hare their holds, or haimts, or places of retreat. 
These are conunonlj some large stone, or tnmk of a tree, or old 
timbers about mills, or overhanging rocks. Each fish has his 
r^ular trade or portion of water to range about in, and seldom 
trespasses on the liberties ot' his ne^hnours. If one of thesa 
sections or divisions of water become vacant, it is soon filled up 
bf a. new occnpant. These habits and facts respecting the trout 
were noticed two hundred years ago by Giovanni VillSfranci, in & 
work published at Venice, in 1614^ called "L'Annarwito Favola 
Kacatoria," 

Trout will remain for some weeks in precisely the same spot. 
In the hot and dry summer of I8S6, we observed a large fish alwat 
four pounds weight, which, for ten weeks, never moved, that we 
conla ascertain, out of a stnall but rather deep stream. We tried 
him at intervals, both early and late, witli fly, worm, and minnow, 
but all to no purpose. Soon after a flood came down the stream, 
and we saw hun no moie. Nearly abont the same time, a lai^ 
tront, under precisely the same oiicumstances, was observed for a 
long time near to one of the arches of Fdton Brii^e, on the river 
Coquet. He took up a sort of permanent abode there ; had often 
anglors paying him a visit, but all their subtle arts proved unav^- 
ing, and he was captured at last by a simple country lad, with a 
miserable rod and line, witli a plain red worm. His weight was 
five pounds. 

It is bj takii^ cogpiizance of these holds or haunts that an 
angler, who knows a nver well possesses such a decided advanb^ 
over a stranger, however skilful and eipert. The former knows 
to a certainty where the fish are lying ; and if he be uusuccess^ 
on one occasion, he is almost snre to succeed on another. 

Trout pair at the latter end of June, and the whole of the month 
of Jnly, and are invariably nearly of the same size. They roam, 
together, feed together exist together, and seem to deGght in 
each other's society. We have sometimes fancied that they ex- 
press feelings of commiseration and affection for each other in 
times of pcnl and danger. The Italian author just named noticed 
this fact in the trout of Italian streams, and treats of it under the 
name of the " Loves of the Fishes." 

There can be no doubt, we apprehend, that trout arc remarkably 
susceptible of atmospheiic influences. It is, perhaps, impossible 
to eipladn this ; but our opinion is founded on circumstances like 
thefolkiwing, which have fallen under observation over and over 
again in many pwla of Great Britam. We have started some 
beaotifiil moniing, with rod ttud fly, anticipating noble sport 
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from the favonnltle aspect of the weather; the aljr, perhaps, 
clear and settled, with a gentle breeze ftom the west or south- 
west — a more promising aay could not well be inu^ined. The 
rifer was fished with uncommon care and assiduity : iiil kinds of 
flies were tried in their turn, and ever? dodge wWh experience 
teaches was successiTelv resorted to, but never a fiah could be 
hooked ; miles of ^imd were walked ovei; but not even a solitary 
rise could be obtained, and the fellow-craitsmen whom we met ia 
oor rambles were in precisely the same predicament. The waters, 
in fact, appeared as still, and quiet as if there was aot a single 
trout in them to disturb the calm surface. Wdl I in a short timc^ 
out comes the explanation. The next day is ushered in by a 
■ violent storm of snow and rain ; the waters rise, the floods come 
down, and the fish get gorged with food to their hearth's content. 
Now, in our humble opmion, for we speak with diffidence on the 
subject, this is a striking exemplification of the existence of a 
powerfol instinct for a given end or purpose. The secret influ- 
ences of the atmosphere, imperceptible to man, intimate to the 
wakeful and conscious fish that an abundant supjily of food is at 
hand ; and, on this account, they have no inclination to forestall 
the copious repast which awaits them. We may add to these 
st^ments, that we never saw trout take freely immediately before 
or during powerful thunderstorms. 

And we may observe in passiug, that these statements we have 
hfere made, grounded on our experience, as well as on that of other 
anglers, have lately received great weight in our minds from a fact 
connected with the history of angling literature in Italy, duringthe 
middle ages. It was then the custom to have Piscatorj/ Dramat 
acted, and in one of these pieces we have a son^ comparing the 
ordinary journey of human fife to the art of angUng. It is clear, 
from the general scope and bearing of the sentiment of this poetical 
effusion, that the fact of fishermen experiencing what appeared to 
them unaceouutable disappointments in their amusements, must 
have been known and observed as a regular condition of the art as 
then practised. We shall .cite these few lines, and the reader will 
be the better able to judge whether our conjectnies are borne out 
by the historical testunony of bygone ages ; — 

" How oft times with my rod in hand. 
In wandering by the stream, 
Fve liken'd the ai^ler's macic wand 
To life's deceptive dream ! 

"Tlie skv, perchance, looks fair and bright, 
The breeze curls on the brook. 
The waters ting'd to please the sight. 
Trout waiting for the hook ! 



"We plunge and strive from spot to BgOt, 
But not a fiah will rise — 
Ja Tondennent at our ill-luck, 
^Run up oTir wistful eyes, 

" In daily life the same we see. 

When hope moonts oa the wing; 

Odi means to ends may not agre«^ 

And griefs from taboni spring. 

"Again, sometimea, the day is som, 
Ann darkened ia tiie sl^; 
Fait sport seems not witlmt our power, 
Thongh artful be oni fiies. 

"Bat here, again, at fttaXt we ai^ 
Sacceas ^teiids onr skilL 
And fish in scores come wide and far, 
Ooi fishing creel to filL 



"A moral, too, your line may point. 
When tsagSi ia the hair; 
LetDBtience with her oil annoint^ 
Twill 8^6 yon from despair. . 

" The same in life when iUa assail, 
Perplex'd with misdiiefs rant, 
Patience and skill will seldom loil 
. To nnloose the knotted hank." * 

Troat-fiahmg is the voy principle of life to the practised and 
esthnaiastic ao^er. It ia that which gives vitality ^id animatioii 
to all his moTemeiLia, and cooatitutes Tiim what he really is. 
Without tlie trout and salmon he would be, in manv respects, a 
truly pitiable object— nearly reduced ix) that d^radea state which, 
woiud justi^ Dr. Johnson's snarling definition of tiie ai^jer's 

Kshiiig for trout may be comprehended under three heads : — 
Hy-fiahi^ trolhiig, and worm-fiahing. Other modes aje known 
anil sometmiea practised, and we shall mentiou them incidental];', 
hut wc ahall confine the general burden of our suggestirais and re- 
marks to these three leading divisions of our angliog art. In doii^ 
so we shall be chiefly guided by our own expenence in a variety ctf 
waters, both at home and abroad. 

• EcIecUc K«ie« roc Jnlf IHL 
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jajre tlie art. It ia a}ao the most independent mode. Yoa take 
jonr rod, fishing-creel, and Sy-book, and roam away over half a 
tingdom, without any farther iroubb about baits, or incumbrance 
from nets, or fish-kettles, or other trumpery. In point of exciting 
the mind and sustaining a jo^oua hilarity, it is infinitei; preferable 
to all other modes of exercising the gentle art. Tbe constant at- 
tention which the anolermust pay to his flies as they glide on the 
water, the repeated cnangea of locality, tie ealm and placid pleaauro 
infused into the soul by sparkling ana gushir^ streams, tke con- 
stant exercise of his skUI in caatiiig and dmring his line, the 
gentle tantalisings of his hopes by frequent nnsQccesafnl risings at 
the fly, the dexterity and management requsite in killing a fish 
with such delicate materials, and the uncertainty which always 
hangs over his successful captore, all tend to awaken and keep 
alive that feeling of the mind oa which rests the whole charm of 
the art. In short, in fly-fishing all the elements are judiciously 
combined, which contribute to render angling an agreeable ana 
healthy amusement. 

Before we enter into any detail with teferenoo to the application 
of artificial fiies^ we beg to make a few preliminary obserrationB, 
which may possibly be of use to the miexperiesced angler. 

This mode of fishing has given birth to an enormous tnass of 
discussion and conjecture, as to the best kinds of flies for par- 
ticular countries and waters, so cumbrous aai volmninous as to 
be qoite forbidding and confomtding to the younger professors 
of the art. Imagination has been allowed to usurp the place of 
judgment ; and trifling theories, that of comprehensive and weU- 
digested experience, A. fly-fisher goes to the waters agitated by a 
thousand fancies, as to what kaid and colour of fij; the fish are 
likely to take ; and if he be not successful in hooking fish after 
three or four casts, down he squats and puts on another set of fiies. 
^Qiis sort of thing occupies nearly the whole day ; he is constantly 
shifting his tackle, so that in the erening, his creel is as empty as 
it wa* m the morning. 

Now, we have long arrived at the conclusion. Hat anghn an 
vaiilj/ more-fattiduna about the tiape and colour of tkeir Jiiei than 
trotit tire. The fact seems to be, that when trout ere inclined to 
feed on this kind of bait, it does not much signify what shape or 
oolonr your fly is, provided the lize be strictlv attended to. Anv 
great di^roportion in this particular, will decidedly mar all 



chances of success. When a stream has been completely covered 
with what is called the "Ua;-fly." and the fish rismg at them in 
all directions, we have often and often filled our creel in quick 



time vitb other kinds of flies aa opposite as possiU^ botb in shape 
and colour, from thia particular inaect. 

Now, it is a conunonlf received notion among mtmr espert 
anslers, that when troat are rising at these flies, they will scarceljr 
look at anything else. Nothing can be more erroneous, as ex- 
perience wHl amply tesitif y if proper means be emplo jed. True it is^ 
we have occasionally met with a few instances, where tront, daahing 
rapidly at the natural fly. hayc obstinately refused the artificial fly ; 
but in all such cases as have come under our own nbseryatioiL we 
iiave, upon inspection, invariably found the rejected fly too large 
in liie. On the substitution of a tauill one, somewhat in conformity 
perhaps, as to shape, though it may be decidedly opposite in 
colour ta the insect on which the fisH were feeding; tie entl ha* 
been inimediatd^ reciified, and trout taken with great rapidity. 

But we consider almost decisiye in this question, is this ; when 
we traverse a flnc trout stream, we often, meet in the course of onr 
rambles, ten or a dozen brother anglers, al! well skifled in the craft. 
and employing an endless variety of flies. If the fish be in good 
humour, the whole fraternity tear testimony to the fact ; the 
difleience in the number of the fish each one has got, will be bnt 
ver^ t rifling and may well enough be considered referable to the 
diflerence of time they may respectiyely have been on the rivers, 
or to the casual advantages which some m^ht enjoy over others, 
by faUing in with better streams. Mutual congratulations and 
compliments are here the order of the day, and the superior ex- 
cellence of particular flies ei^rly commented on. But, on the 
otber hand, when the fish have no inclination for the fly, we find 
the reverse of all this. Ever^ one shakes his head in despair, and 
swears he has ten^ted them m vain with every conceivable object 
in his fly-book. Now all thia, which is an everyday occurrence, is 
ine^licable, except upon our theory, that when the fish are in- 
clined to f^, they are not nice to a shade of colour ; and when 
they are not, the highest ingenuity of man may be displayed to no 
pu^ose. 

We flshed for flve or six. successive seasons, some of the finest 
and most prolific rivers in England and Scotland, in company with 
one of the very best fly-fishers in Great Britain, and the author of 
many papers m popular periodicals on the art ; and we invariably 
used mferent colomred flies. It was quite astonishing to see how 
nearly, on finishing in the evening, we were to each other in point 
both of number and quality of fish. If ene had a bad day, so had 
the other ; and if gotw, both pwticipated in the aucceas» 

In the north M England, and m Scotland, there are angling 
matches very frequently, between two first-rate fly-fiahers, to 
decide who shall kill the greater number of fish on a given day, 
both traversing the same tract of water, taking the streams altw- 
natelf as they come to hand, and beginning and finiahi^ at 
oertam points of the rai^ of waters, and at a certain hour. 13[ese 
exploits generally attract a, good deal of attention for a consider- 



able distance round the countff. We ha,ve, otirselves, witnessed 
four of such contests; and on theae occasions, the difference 
between the livals never exceeded eight or ten fish, out of a ^y's 
sport, yielding from, eight to ten dozen each; and, in only Iteo 
cases, had the contending parties a single fn alike. 

In addition to these cases, we ma^ be allowed to add, that wo 
fished one entire season for tront, with only two kinds of flies— 
the red and black palmer ; and we were as succesafnl on the whole 
period as any of onr angling competitjirs. 

Now, these statements imd facts are introduced, not with a view 
of enforcing, in a dogmatical spirit, any generid rules for the 
gOTemment of fly-fishers, hut solely to guard yoni^ beginners 
from falling into a fii^tty aoA fastidions habit of perpetu^y 
changing flies .wheneger their snccess is not commensurate wim 
their hopes. We ncTcr knew a fancy angler with an old bit of got. 
The fact b, there are general rules in this art as well as in every 
other ; but they must be deduced ftom carefolly collated facts. 
One grain of reasoning founded on experience is worth a ton of 
theory and speculation m snch cases. 

There is a fertile source of deception as to the tronf s fondness 
for particular flies, which deserves our notice; it is this : having 
cast our line over a stream, when we draw it across, the bob-fly la 
the first wiiich by the mechanical process can solicit the attention 
of the fish. When, therefore, trout are in the humour, this will, 
in the m^oritj of cases, iwpear to be tbe favourite fly, and ths 
angler notes down on the tablet of his memory," that such is 
really the case. We have often changed the files on this account, 
■with a view of testing the fact. That which seemed to be the 
favourite fly, was put on the stretcher, and an entirely different 
fly mounted as the oob one : and yet the resillt was just the sane ; 
tne latter became, apparently, the favourite fiy, and the stretcher 
was ajpparentk neglected. 

This wc feel confident arises solely from the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the flies, and the manner in which the line is throwu. 
The bob comes over the nose of the fish first, and he takes it imme- 
diatek-, never calculating on what may be behind him. We would, 
therefore, advise all young anglers bo pay strict attention to this 
matter before they adopt any hast^ conclusion as to the pre- 
ference which the fish may seem to give to any particular fiy. 

Li conformity with an inference dMucible from these general ob> 
servations, we shall not famish the reader with a very long Hst of 
flies, but confine ourselves to such standard and every-d^ articles 
of sport as vdll not, we hope, disappoint the angler, provided he is 
content to put up with the soUd, though, apparently, homely bill 

The Hed Hackle, and Red Fauieb flies, on No. 6, Limerick, 
will prove killing baits in all parts of the kingdom, particularly 
in the eariy part of the season. As summer advances, the same 
flies <"> hooks two sizes less, will answer the purpose well; if 



i stOl battel in the montlu 

: tlie bodjr mads of yeUov 
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oE the gray drake, on No. 
on and wtai, nearlf all the 
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acoclc's hetl; legs a black 

wateciea's wing, or from 

the Toodcock's breBst. This fij, if sliehtlv ribbed vith gold 

tinsel, will answer admirably in June and >rmy, after a flood. It 

may be wrapped on hooks, from No. 6 to 10, 

The fliea now mentioned are faTonrable for all waters, both ia 
Great Britain and Ireland ; bat in adiditlon to them, we shall add 
the following more copioos catalogue (^ what we consider the beat 
Sks for all nvers and all seasons ; and we doubt not, the ant^. 
who is not over fastidious, will find it sufficiently ample for all 
effective purpoaeg. 

The Ckantey Flt,— Body, copper-coloured peacock's _ herl, 
ribbed with gold twist : legs, black buckle ; wings, partridge's 
brown herl feathers or pbeaeant's tail. Hooks, No. 9 or 10. 

MiftCH BaowB. — Body, far of tie hare's ear, ribbed with (dire 
ailk ; legs, partridge hackle ; wii^, tail-f eatiier of the partri^ce ; 
tail, two or three fibres of the partridge feathers Hooks, Ho. 
8 or 8. 

The] 
■wings, the feather of the starli^'s wing; 
grimed cock's hackle. Hooka, Nos. 9 and IL. 

The Cabshalton Cock-TaUi Fly.— Body, l^ht blue fur ; legs, 
dark dun hackle ; wings, the inside feather of a teal's wing ; taol, 
two fibrea of a white eocVs hackle. Hook, No. 9 or 10. 
_ The Paie Yellow Don Fly. — Body, yellow mohair, or mar- 
tin's nale yellow for, tied with yellow silk; wings, the Ikhleat part 
of a feather from a young starUng's wing. Hook, No. 13. 

The Orange Dun FhY.—Boay, red sqoirrel's fur, ribbed with 
gold thread; legs, red hackle; wings, from the starling's wing; 
tailtwo fibres of red cook's hackle. Hoot No. 9. 

The Gbiat B.ed SprmfEE. — Body, hog^s wool red and brown 
mixed, ribbed with gold twist ; legs, bnpbt red cock's hackle : 
wings, the light feather of the starling's wm^ ; tail, three fibres oi 
a red cock's hackle. Hook, No. 7. 

, The Black Ghat Fly.— Body, bhick hackle or ostrich's berl, 
tied with black wiim; wings, the feather from the starling's wing. 
Hook, No. 9 or 10. 
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The BjiD Axi Plt.— Bodr, peacock's heri, mode full at ths 
taO, and spare towards the neao, red or gmgra cock's hackle 
vm^, the light feather of the stadius's ving. Hook, Nos. 9 

The Laud Elt. — Body, the for from the hare's neck, twiated 
round with silk of the seme cokmr; legs, a ginger hen's hackle; 
■wings, the feather from a landrail's win^. Hook, No, 9. 

The Alder Ely.— Body, Peacock's herl, tied with daik brown 
Bilk ; legs, cock's hacklej wmga, the brown speckled feather of a 
mallard^s back. Hook, No. 8. 

The GREENDHiKE JiT.— Body, yelbw glom silk, ribhed with 
brown silk; tlie extreme bead and tail coppery peacock's herl; 
legs, a red and ginger hacklej wm^, the motued wis^ of a 
mallaid stmed dive; tail, three hairs of a rabbifa whiskers. 
Hook, No. 6. 

The Geet I>eaxe.— Body, white flos silk, ribbed with dark 
brown or molbenT-colonred silk : head and tip of the tail pea- 
cock's herl; legs, a grizzled cock's hackle: wings, a malhwd's 
mottled feather made to stand upright; tail, three whiskers of a 
rabbit. Hook, Nos. 6 and 7- 

The GovEEJioa Flt. — Body, copperr-oolomed peacock's herl, 
ribbed with gold twist ; legSjred or gii^ hackle ; legs, the light 
part of apheasanf s wing. Hook, No. 9. 

The Coachmam Ply. -—Body, copper -colonied cock's herl; 
1^, red hackle ; wii^, the light feathers of the laudraiL Hook, 
No. 8. 

Cow-DuNU Fit.— Body, don lemon-coloared mohair; legs, red 
hackle ; wings, a feather of the landrail or starling's wing. Hook, 
Nos. 8 and 9. 



TBOixnra fos tbout. 

1^ mode of troat-fishing has become very commoii in Great 
Britain within these thirty years, and is a very snocessfol one, 
particularly in the spring of the year, and in most rivers after a 
sommer flood. TrolEng, however, has bng lain under a species of 
reproach, as being of a ^king, poaching, interloping character ; 
and on this account it is, m some districts of England, strictly pro- 
hibited. This stigma is not a modem thing — it is mentioned in 
angling satirical songs 350yeaia ago; andm one poetical piece, 
which we shall here maert, by Llewel&n, in his " Men Miracles " 
(1646), we find trolling is severely hanoled, along with other unfair 
modes of fishing:— 

" Tou that fish for dace and roches, 
Carpes and tenches, bonus tioches, 
Thou wast borne betweene two dishes, 
"When the Ecyday signe was fishes. 



Keepe thy oorke to stop thy bottle, 
Hake straight thy hooke, he not afeaied 

Toahayehiabe^; 
That in case of started atit«hes, 
Hooke and line may mend thy breaches. , 

"He that searches pools and dikes. 
Halters jackes, and strangles pikes, 
Let him know, though lie think he mse is, 
Tis not a sport, but an assizes. 
Fish to booEe, were the case disputed. 
Are not tooke, but executed. 
Breoke thy rod, &c., &c. 

"Tou ■whose pastes foirivera throat. 
And make bis pay her groat. 
That from May to parch October 
Scarce a roinnow can keep sober. 
Be TOUT fish in open thmst. 
Ana TOUT oim rea-paste the enut. 
Breake thy rod, &e., &c 

"Hookes and lines of larger sizes, 
Sonch as the tyrant that troules deviseit; 
Fisheia nere beiievc his fable, 
What he calls a line is a cable ; 
That's a knave of endless rancour, - 
Who for a hooke doth cast an anchor. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c. 

"But of all men he is the cheater, 
"Who with small fish takes up the greater ; 
He makes carps without all dudgeon, 
Hakes a Jonas of a gudgeon ; 
Gnell man that stayes on graveU, 
Ziah that great with fish doth traTeL 
Breake thy rod, ftc., &c." 

A trollin^-rod, as we have abeady.mentioned, should beprefty 
long and atiff^vnth a line a shade stronger than that used for ths 
artmcial fty. The best minnows for the purpose are those of a mo- 
derate size, their )]ellies and sides being of a pearly whiteness. If 
the angler has conveniences, they are all the Mtter for being kept 
a few days in clear, aweet, soft water ; this process renders them 
firmer and br^hter. 
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lEIiere are ntunennu modes of baiting wiili tin nmmo^r; but 
Qiej all resemble eacb other ao nearly, that a, minute desciipticm of 
eacn is quite annecessarv. Some trollers employ sis or seven hooks, 
isd others only two or three. This is, inagreatmeasure, amattet 
of taste and tancy. As a general role, however, it may safely be 
determined, that in tiose rivers of Great Britain, and Ireland wnich 

a deep with a swift enrrent, have a " 

lose sides are covered with bnishv 
taclle is the best which is the stron^st, cmd moimts the greatest 
nnniber of hooka. It is only by jerking and holdii^ the Am tight 
hy the head that it is possible h» catch it ; for if you allow him to 
mn in snch situations, he will soon smash your tackle to atoms. 
But in fine clear streams, with graveUy and ■pebbly bottoms, fewer' 
hooka will answer better, inasmuch as deeepiion is more effectively 
preserved. 

Here we find a radical difficulty in explaining, in writing, the 
acqnisition of a pniely mechanical art. By once or twice lookiiig 
at a good trailer, the youthful angler wiU obtoin more real insight 
into this mode of trout-fiahing tiian by perusing an entire volume 
on the subject. Ail that a writer cssi do is to deal in general 
description, and this always faUs far short of eluoidating a matter 
depending more upon artistic adroitness than upon abstract prin- 
ciples. Old Izaak Walton's mode of trolling is thus stated :— 
"And then you are to know that your miimow must be put OQ 
yonrhook, that it must torn round when it is drawn against the 
stream ; imd, that it may turn nimbly, yon must put it on a big- 
sized hook, as I shaE now direct you, which is thus : put your 
hook in at the month, and out at the gill; then, havw drawn your 
hook two or three inches beyond a-through his gill^^put it again 
into his month, and the point and beard out at the tail; and then 
tie the hook and his tail about very neatly with a white thread, 
which will make it the apter to turn quick in the water ; that done, 
pull back that part of youi line which was slack when you did pat 
your hook into the minnow the second time. I say pull that part 
of your line back, so that it shall fasten the head, so that the body 
of the minnow shall be almost straight on your hook ; tliia done, 
try how it will tnm by drawii^ it across the water, or against the 
stream ; and if it do not turn nimbly, then tnm the tail a little to 
the right or left hand, and try again till it turn miick, for, if not, 

Sn are in danger to catob noEbing; for know, that it is impossible 
»t it should turn too quick." This was Walton's method, two 
centuries and a half ago. 

The mode of baiting with minnow, and managing the rod and 
line in trolling, followed in the North of England, and in most 
wrts of Scotknd is substantially the following ;~A gilse hook 
(No, 3 or 4), is placed at the end of the line, but wrapped firm^ 
Md carefnlly on the end of the shank to make it aecnre, and to 
leave as much room as possible to bait. At the distance of an 
in6h, or Uttte mote, from the shank end of the gilse hook, a strong 



BS tanmam. 

Look nniat be tied on, rixmt half die tiio af Ae otlMX. Thubdng 
tloDS, tfaepoint of Aelu^hoi^jBHirt'bB pJaesd ia at Uie mootS 
of the imnBi 

bsttdiiwitli ,, 

pat m below the tmdcr ek)p, v 
mnnow'B month cpiite (dose. 

When tbe angleT is sot weued fet tin^ the book aad tail ehoald 
be tied tt^etharvitiialitUB^Aite tbnad. Bcfoie the little hook 
u entered, tlra nianov nnst be dnvs 19 to ite full lensth, and 
iMMletofitthebcBdiigoftiie hodc, bo Iau it marpropetlrtwid 
lonnd in tlM vtter vhen dnam thioaali it. When all ihie i> 
finiriied. tiie eng^ tdtea tite Lae m Ui Uob hand, a little abore the 
bait, asd ibiowa it nadcriutnd, liflaiig vfi the lisbt and the rod^ 
oidertiiatthebaitnii^&llsagta^^tthewaterupoesiUe. Ha 
stands at the top of the stream, as na off as hia tackle wiQ p«mi^ 
and lets tiie uit dnqi in a jni or so from the middle of it. 
^Swi miimoir TDDst then be dravn fa; gentle pnlla, of abont a jaxi 
at a time, tMKxa ttie fbtaM, tanmic fto rod 1^ the water within 
hxlf a yard d its nrface, keeping aa «|ie ttuMiij fixed on &b 

WhenatKMtB(Bestheliait,hei8 conmonlj &inly hooked la 
'Aererf aet, but moat flsbecagiTe a amait etnke, aiu if be feeb 
firm sSCs that, it ini,j be oonfidottlr aeaumed that he ia aecore^ 
hooked. The tiolk:r throws Hate or four times at the upper pact 
<rf the etfeam.bnt never twice in tiies^BispUoe, but a ym^ lov^ 
erery cast. He should throw qnite over the atrean, out let the 
bait ctoas it in a round, like a sanudrde, *boet a foot below Hm 
aurface, with two ahat. No. 8 and i, placed nine <h: tw inchee bcaa 
t^ hooka, vbt^ will aink tJie ufparatns to a proper depth iiL the 
water. In t&e act <tf diKwinp the bait aerose the sizeam, the icff 
of ^ rod m«Bt be kept withm lesa timi * yard &rom the water, 
aad drawn downwards, that lliB< bait nugr be the greater distance 
frtm the aa^, md be pkaed as tbe fint thins that the fish will 
see. It otbtt hi^^ens in thii kind of fiafainif l£at the troUer aees 
the flsh brfore he takes tlie bait ; wfaeo thia is lite case the rod 
most be eiven in a litUi^ that the minnow may ai^ear, as it wen^ 
to meet t-he trout h^ way; bat ahoidd the tw>at appear ahy, it ia 
beet to jnill the line aw^, and do not tlvow it m again for a slKirt 



Worm flying for trottt may be divided into two kinds : one, tha 
angling is simama, both when they m« full and flooded, uid in 
olear weather vriien they are pniec, aavl much reduced in bulk; 
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"Ott other, ahaSe-Saimg, which 13 pracfJaed in the hottest and 
Itrighteat days, when the rivets are neaiiy dried up, and aport can ' 
be obtained by scarcely any other means. 

Some an^eiB are veir e^ert at both these methoda, and often 
kill consideRtble quantifies of Ssh when the fly-fiahet can do uothnig. 
^Die great secret is to Imow where the flsh lie, io keep the line aa 
peipendicular ae poaaiblEj and when the water is clear and bri^t, 
to nave the lights md noest trickle consistent with the requisite 
streo^. 

The red-worm, which has been soliiciently sconred in moss, is 
tiie very best that can be nsed. Some, indeed, prefer the brand- 
ling, hat it BfiTfir stands the water so well as the red worm, 
There is a gnod worm to be found under old cow-dung in the fields, 
bnt Iheie are not abwars to be got when wanted. The wonn ought 
not Ik) be large, for in bri^ days, when the streaiBS are dear and 
Eparldk^, the tront wQI scarcely even look at a big worm. 

The hooks . for wona fishing ahonM always be straight. Those 
■with a bend generally break the wonnspeedfly, and in dearweather 
this is fata] to success. The hooka ought always to be as small as 
is oompatiUe with the easy threading on of the vonn. 

In a suitable ^eam, shade or bnsh.fisMng is one of the moat 
agreeable ami amnaing modes of anfiling for tront. It is the only 
method which gives you an insight into the instincts and habits of 
the fisL In the months of July and August, when the weather is 
dry end hot, and the sun shines finely over head, and the streams 
are nearly itied up, and ordinair anglers smile in derision, that any 
one should be fool enough !« take a rod in hand, go out with some 
Binall red worms, to a shady part of the stream where there is a 
fine stony or gravelly bottom, ^ad as great a depUi of water as yon 
can find. Here worm your way into the very uiiiiest [fut of the 
bushes, taking care to have the sun in your face ; foi, if you get 
with your bact to the Imninary of day, toe shadow of yourself and 
rod fall in" on the water will entirely defeat your object. Your rod 
mnat be short and stifi^ and the rings rather large, in order that, 
when yon hook a fish, there should be no obstacle in the way to 
your giving him whatever lensth of line his aize may require. 

IVnen vou have taken up the desired position, peep cautjonsly 
!ntfl the deep watei^ and you vrill soon perceive fish. Bait yonr 
boot and let it drop into the water, vrithont any shot, as snugly 
and lightly as x>0BS]ble ; yon will soon see how greedily the 1^ 
vill be seized. 

Though deep water is id course p^ferahle, still, if the water be 
(nly six inches in dejitli, it will answer vour purpose. In such 
situationa, if tou perceive trout, yon will oMerve that almost every 
fish has a certain space c^ water to himself, about which he takes 
his r^nlar Tounds, alw^s Rtnminfi; to the exact spot from -whence 
he set ent. Watch wt^ he staru from this position, and then 
throw yonr bait behind him, in the spot he baa just left, ao that 
vdien. ne retnrna, it may be lyh^ aull at the bottom. He will 



gaze at it for a moment, bold it in doubt as if startled ; and, when 
he fancies all is safe, he wiU gobble down the wonn, shake his 
head vhen be finds something t^ipesding to it, and then plunge i^ 
with all speed. 

The biisb-ajigler should carefully eontrive to keep the end of his 
rod exactl; paTalld with the edge of the water, for if be allow it 
to hang over the bank or boshes, the fish will see it, take &igbt, 
and fly off without ceremoi^. In drawing the line out of the 
water, care should be taken to avoid lifting it np perpendieularly, 
it should rather be drawn out in a slanting direction, and then too 
water will utjt be so much disturbed. 

When the weather and water are best ad^ted few Bbade or 
bnsh-fishing, the tront are often very honny ; and if you can only 
contrive to keep yourself and taclde wdl out of sight, you may 
safely calculate on good success. In order to show to what 
extremities this fisb is sometimes reduced, we shall relate an 
incident which fell under our owp observation in 1826. This was 
a remarkably bot aud dry summer ; many rivers in England were 
nearly dried up ; and the fish in some of the shallower streams 
were entirely destrojcd for want of water. We had gone out 
one fiercely hot day, to the distance of ten miles, in the North of 
England, to a favourite spot for bush-flsbing. When we arrived 
at the water, wc found, to our dismay, that we hod left our worm- 
bag behind US. Our mortification was extreme. To get a worm 
of anf kind was next to impossible, for there had not been a drop 
of nun for three entire months, and the fields were burnt up like 
the deserts of Africa. We happened, by mere chance, to have an 
old bait-bag in our iwcket, in which there were about twenty old 
dried up, shrivelled worms, so dry, indeed, that they almost 
cnunbl^ into powder between the finger and the thumb. We 
steeped them m water as a desperate resoorce, and contrived 
to thread them on a very small hook. The expedient proved aac- 
cessful: and we returned home with a very fine basket of trout. 

The French anglers catch hundreds of trout in the months of 
Iilay and June with the natural May-fly. They put it alive on a 
small hook, and let it float down the stream, and are generally 
very successful Thev throw or spin their fly into particular spote 
of the river, especially where they see that a fish is rising, with 
considerable desterity ; but this mode of wling tenninates when 
the May-fly is gone. Many of the English residents in France 
follow this practice. There is a plan imalogous to this adwted 
by persons m this country. They make a pwr of wings of the 
feather of a landrail and on the bend of the hook put one or two 
caddis ; the head of the caddis should be kept as close to the 
wings as possible. The hait is then allowed te float down the 
Btream just below the surface, then gently drawn up arain with a 
gentle degree of irregularity effected by the shaking (tf the rod ; 
and some fishermen maintain that if there be a trout in tiie place 
it will be sore le take it. Some place two caddis with the wings. 



tile hook being put in at the head aad out at the neck of the flnt, 
and quite through the other firom head to tail. Two brandlings, or 
small red worms ma; be fished with in the same mamier. 

There are other modca of fishing for trout besides these first 
mentioned, varied b; the kinds of bait employed. The sobnon-roe 
is one of these. B ia a singular article lor the sedniitiTe and 
deadl; influence it exercises over the fish. We have witnessed 
somestriking-examples of its killingpropertics. Wconcesawtwo 
countrymen on. the river Tweed, kill as many trout with this 
3ireparation in a few hours, as filled a good-sized sack. We have 
occasionallf used it ourselves, both in sprin;^ and autunm, but we 
most confess we do not approve of its use. There is something 
low, revolting, and unsportamanlifce, about it. It is really not 
iB^Tig, in any honest or proper sense of the word. 

The roe is used in two different states ; the one preserved as a 
paste ; and the other, the phiin roe taken out of the fish, with a 
uttle salt sprinkled over it, and kept for a few days. We prefer 
the latter preparation; but this is only to be obtained in the latter 

S)rtiou of the fishing season; that is in August, September, and 
ctober. In fishing with roe, some tact is requisite. The but 
should be about twice the size of an ordinary horse-bean; and 
-when put upon the hook, should be fastened witn a single fibre or 
two of common sheep's wool. When the fish bites, he must be 
stroek sharply immedmtely. The best localities are the foot- 
wal«rs of good streams ; and when the colour of the water is 
whitish, after rain, and subsiding a little, the trout can be most 
readily caught. 



CHAPTER V. 

TH£ PIKE. 



Pike fishing has become of late years, a very fashionable and 
mmeral branch of angling ; not so much for the edible qualities of 
the fish, as for the sport which attends his capture, particularly in 
some of our larger rivers and lakes, where the fish attains to a 
considerable size. 

AH the writers on the natural history of the pike, tell many 
■wonderful stories about him. It does not appear that he was 
known to the Greeks and Romans— at least Anstotle and Pliny do 
not sped: of him. The first author who formally treats of the 
pike, IS Ansonius, who flourished about the middle of the fourth 
oentory, aJid who does not appear to have entertained very 



^mnrable ojidiuoiia of either the Ida^ diapositioiu, w gaa. 
tHmomio ocetlendes t^ tUe fish. He holds him forth in a poetis 
Btroin. ondei ths Dune of Zmeiiu. 



"Iba wBj &H 'matt Knck ud nalni'liid, 
nil KOB^a Bii Umc of Ilia ■»>• bnad ; 
niAnomi it frleiidihip'i ]iai|iiubla l»ud, 
Saokei 'niSti Uie imokj uteri'i csanW rool." 

The pika boa imifoTmlr accpured the Termtation for extraordinary 
mi shark-like vomoity. Aneodotea illQalrative of thia neculiaritv 
arc detailed by numerous anthors ; and indeed everybody at all 
familiar with me habits and praotices of this fine £sh, must h&ve 
-witnesBed some remaikable proof of the utcm-acy of the general 
opinioiL The anthor of Briiuh Fiah and Fitieriet, sajB, " Slmjuded 
from obserratiou in his solitarf retreat, he foUowa with his eye the 
motions of the shadea of fisk that wander heedlessly along; he 
marks the water-rat swinimiiw to his bnnow^the ducUmgs 

Saddling among the water-weeds — the dab diick, and the moor- 
en leisnrely swimming on the snrface : he selects Lis victim, and, 
like tiie tiger springing from the jun^e, he msbes forth, seldom 
indeed missing his mm; there is a sudden rush, circle after ciide 
forms on tlie surface of the watO; and all is still again in aa 
instant." 

A few years ago, in a preserve in Lincolnshire, a large pike was 
seen to snap at a swallow, as it poised li^tly over the water in 
search of mes ; and a friend of oora, once took seven or e^ht 
right good fish oat of a pool at the tail of a lo<^, not iex from the 
Earl of Winehdsea'a seat in that county, with a few pieceo of 
uncooked bacon. He went to the spot— a well-known resort for 
pike in those days— unprovided with bait ; and, on his arrival, 
owin^ to the ememe clearness of the water, and i^e cohlness of 
the day, he was unable to procure aw with his cast-net. The 
lock-keeper urged him to trv a Imnu of his bacon. In despwr of 
getting any better bait, and unwilEng to leave a favourite spot ' 
without a trial, he adopted the suggestion, and in a very short 
time, despoiled the pool of its ocoupante, consisting of sevm or 
d^t respectable fish. 

Hundreds of stories of a «nular kind are commcnlv rdated, aiid 
may he found in ordinary fishing-books ; but notwithstanding the 
numerous imdoubted instances of his remarkable and fearless 
voracity, we have alwaj^ fonnd the pike a very dainty fish, and 
very djfficnlt to catch in tiiosfe preserves and jiet-waters where 
small silvCTv roach are veir nnmerous. He can, m such situations. 



eat ; aad, tiierdbn, the fish mar be connderetl tke looit) KSpeetaUe 
Bonrmaiid of the two. When, tiie ai^etite of the pike is ob, he is 
iWioiu; when it is imewed, he is acaroely to be tempted. 
Fractised troUen m wdl vmuee <A ttok aad ftoteashlr under- 
stand tbe difference betwerai tiie "run*,'' when he bhMwry ud 
lesitwdirikeK he is neither me or the eth«E. Wheanot 
kted by fann^, he is anythiiig bat Toneioas, md will movtb 

Old play with it for a tpiartv i^ sa hoar, is ^Mer sport, 

'wiUunit the ilimteat intention ^ Bmllowiag it. In this condition, 
be will ofteik aUaw himself to be hanled sbonit, and qajetly pulled 
■vp to the Borboe of the water. Bad then, with a careless flap i^ bis 
tiil, he codij dnqis the bait irom. his jaws, and Isoily rolls down 
Bgam into deep water. 

IliiB damtineBS of food has been often notieed b; ■mj ancient 
Tritras. Several of the scholaatie divinas, in. their general Bom- 
Bwies of matters of natoral history mention, the fact. They 
acnnetimea go very minutely into his pen^ar^aes of taste. Tbey 
■aintiiin there are some pHticolar artiolea they aie pBAMooately 
fond of; among tltese are tiie foUowine:— A swan's head and 
■hotdders, a nnue's Iqi, a Polish dsmsei's foot, a gentlemuL's hand. 
tender kittens before ibax ef&a aie opened, aaid the fleshy parts of 
> ealf B head. Thmo an luewise toings to which he evinces a 
Beat disUke. "In them^bt of abauqnet of tcogs, throw Lira a 
toad, and be tomB frcna it Inathing; pat a shm; tendi near bis 
moEde, and he will recoil from the nooeeoas cnatnrej uid if eom- 
yelled hy strong neoeaaity, as the scwdty of aU other more 
acceptable food, to dine on a perch, he holds it shaddermely under 
■srater, at the greatest possitte distance trans»erady in Ma jaws, 
t^ilst any life lemains, and having oezti carefolly pot down the 
offensive spines on theback, pioceeds toponeh it with address, but 
leisnrelv, taid not without manifest reluctance. The sticklebacka 
ave hela in yet greater afaomioBtioD than perch by old pikes, and 
not without good reaaon, seenig the havoc they commit amcaigBt 
the jouae and imwaiT pickerels. It is only hy parsonal aoSwiag, 
that fish, any nuwe tnui laai, bay wisdom ; our yonng pikes no 
sooner bedn to feel hnnger, and to find they have large mouths, 
well AKniimed with teeth, provided on purpose to cater ibr it, than 
they juroceed at once to make essay npon me bodies of the sioallest 
firit within TUtch. These ara eommonly the gamrottei or stiokle- 
backa, who, on observing the ^ping foe advancdBg t^ainst them, 
prepare for the encounter by bruuing up tiieir sj)ines m instinctive 
leaaineBB to stick in hia lliniat, instead of goug anoothly down 
nto Ms stomadi." 

We riiall make no i^obgy for inserting m few additional obser- 
vations from Mr. Goose's "Natoral Historv of B^" inlative 
bi the voracity and modes of feeding of the pike. 

The voracity of the Dike is ^own by a circnmstanoe of no 

""entocenirence in Sweden. Lai^ perdi often swallow^ 

hooka of statumarr ni^itJines, and then monnoua pike 



goi^ the hooked perek in the^ torn. In Ibis ctu^ tbongb the 
pike himself is seldom or never actnally hooked, yet on the fisher- 
man's drawing in his line the pecch sets so fast in the greed; 
throat of tiie finny tyrant that he noa been unable to get rid of i^ 
and both are taken, 

" OOorman eives some ezamplea of the same ravenona appetite. 
One which he killed with a roach for a bait, had in his maw a 
trout of four pounds weight, evidently inst taken; uid anothex 
seized a trout Ot more than six pounds. But these eiampiea yield 
to what he said he witnessed on Dromore. A large pike liftTing 
been hooked and nearly exhausted, was suddenly seized in the 
water and carried to the bottom. livery efibtt was made for nearly 
half an hour to bring this enormous fish to shore, hut to no pur- 
pose ; at length, however, by making a noise with the ows and 
pulling at the line, the anglers succeeded. On geitiug up the pike 
which they had been plajmg, it was all torn as if by a Wge agg; 
but really, doubilesa, by another fish of the same species^, and as 
the pike so ill-treatea we^hcd seventeen poonds, the rapacious fish 
that bad held it so long must have been indeed a monster ! " 

Mr. Lloyd informs us that it is not w uncommon thing in 
the north of lEhirope for even the voracious pike to become the 
prey of a feathered enemy. Eagles frequent^ pomice on these 
fish when baskdnx near the surface ; hut when the pike has beai 
very large, he has oeen known to carry the eagle under water ; in. 
which case the bird, being unable to disengage liis talons, has been 
drowned. This traveller was informed by Dr. Mellerborg, that he 
had himself seen an enormous pike, with an eagle fastened to Us 
back, lying dead on a piece of ground which bad been overflowed, 
but trQTn which the water had then retreated. Captain Eurenius 
informed the same author that he was once an eye-witness of & 
similar cirermistanGe. In this instance, when the («g:le first seized 
the pike, he sncceeded in lilting him for a short distance into the 
air ; the weight of the fish, however, combined with its struggles, 
soon cMTTed both down again into tne water, under which they 
disappeared. Presently the eagle was seen at the surface, atterinft 

e'ercmg cries, and apparently making great efibrts to esuicate ito 
Ions ■ all, however, were in vain, for after a long continued stxog 
gimg, he finally disappeared in the depths ot the river. 

The pike is generaUy believed to be a loi^-lived fiah. TTumerora 
stories are recorded more or less authentic conflrmatoiy of the 
prevaihng opiniou; and there can be little doubt, nerbaps, that ha 
■will live to a very great age, if well fed and undisturbed.. This 
fish, however, has too many enemies to allow tdm to survive many 
seasons, except in stews and private wato's, where he can remain 
secure and unmolested. 

Man; anecdotes are preserved respecting the size which the pike 
is supposed to be capable of attainn^. Wales is said to contain 
numerous enormous nsh in its deep mountain taims ; and Ireland 
—that land of exaggeration— boasts o fish of the extraordmai; 
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-_ , _p in Piccadilly, whidi was 

caught in some private preseire. He was immense^ long, and 
iras iieketed to Meigh aixtr-nine and a half pounds. How far 
such statements are to be beheved one can scajcel; determine ; 
becaose no one seems to haye taken the trouble properly to 
s>ithenticate any remarkable instance. Some time in, or abont 
the year 1830, a pike^ said to be thirty-six pounds, was taken out 
c^ nhittlesea Mere, m Huntingdonshire, and exhibited alive in a 
small brewing tub at Trinity College, Cmbridge, on the morning; 
of the audit day. Whether or not he was served np at the 
ctqiital dinner which occurs on this occasion, we do not remembei': 
but perhaps the ravages of thirty yeats may have spared Mme ohi 
" blue-gown" who may Iwve a more perfect recolleotion of the 



carcase was preserved at Mannhemi, and mt^ be there yet 
anything we know to the contrary P Part of the story has been a 
pet affair with most of the book-makers on fishing, from Walton 
flownward ; but aU of them have shrunk from the entht narration 
in sheer despair, it is presumed, of heins able to stuff it dovm the 
throats of their readers. Monsieur Fasson Maisonneuve, in a 
third edition of his "Manuel du Fccheui," has no such foolish 
scmpulosity; ao he ventures on the following story, citing Eleazar 
BlocQ, who published a magnificent work on iohtuyolo^, under 
the auspices of the then King of Prussia, as his authont; for the 
singrular story. "In 1497, a person caught, at Eaiserslautfn^ 



near Mannlttmn & Dike which was nineteen feet long, and which 
weighed three hundred and fifty jiounds ! His skeleton was nie- 
served for a long time id. Mannheim, He carried round his neck a 



near MannltBiin ft Dike which was nineteen fee 
weighed three hundred and fifty jiounds ! His 

served for a long time id. Mannheim. He carriei 

rin^ of gilded brass, which could enlarge itself by springs, and 
which had been attached to him by order of the Emperor, Prederick 
BarharosBB, iioo hundred and sixty-ieneii gears before." Monsieur 
Pesson Maissonneuve concludes the anecdote with this apposite 
and truly pathetic explanation; "What a tremendous quannty of 
animals, more weak and feeble than himself, he must have de- 
voured, in order to nourish his enormous bulk during so long a 
series of yeara." 

In March, if very warm, and in April, these fish leave their 
accustomed deep and quiet haunts and seek for gullies, creeks, 
broad ditches, aud shallow reedy or pebbly phices, in order in 
deposit their spawn, which they leave near the surface to be acted 
npon by the raya of the sun. It ia said, but, perhaps, without 
much truth, that when thus obeying the impulses of nature, such 
is their lazT and absorbed condition, that they may he taken by the 
hand, mucn in the same way that trout are occasionally tickled. 

The spawning aeoaon occupies from two to three months ; 
the jonnger female fish, of about three or four years ol<L taking the 
lead ; and when they have ijl been all safely deUverea, the dow- 



a/gsta, or frog piku, (so called from their period of apaTning), 

sueeeed them. Doling this period, pike aimuld narer he molested 
01 diaturbed; and, indeed, until ttus peeoliar season is entiid; 
onr, the Sah is not worth catching. 

The pike, like some other fish, is supposed to be affected in his 
hoes bf the com^exioD of Uie water in which he lives. Howerer 
diia mar be, it is onqoestionab^ tiae that pike taken ont of canals 
riTare, and n^id streams are generallf of a brighter colonr, and 
mote briUimit m tiieic tints tlian those whidi Sequent deep poob, 
and W^ wced^ lakes. The latter are commonly much darker, 
and their sides tinged with a deep yellow ; and some of these taken 
eat ai the laaraU oi Prance, are frequently miite tawny; and striped 
ftoross the back and sides lite a Beni^ tiger. The river and 
numins water fish Lave, too, a finer fiavoor. and are in erery 
respect, both for the sportsman and the cook, lar superior to their 
br^irea, of the pond and the pooL 

Formerly, the pike was a scarce said expenrivB fish in Et^juid 
Daring the reign of Edward L, about the close of the thirteeirifc 
eentiuT, jack was so dear that few coold afford to eat it; the price, 
asfs Mi. Yacred, was doable that of sahnon, and ten times hwheE 
tiian that of eiwer tnrbot or cod. In 1466, pike was one of^tiifl 
diief dishes in the high ohnrcb festivals men b/ George Nerilh^ 
Arclibishop of Tork. In Henry the Eighth's time- these watery 
tyrants fetched as moeh azain as house mmb in EeDmaTy^ and a 
very small pickerel would sell higher than a fat capon. Now, 
however, the pike is to be found in most of the British wnt^s 
adwted to Ms nature and habits ; and there is scarcely a private 
pond in the kingdom, of any respectable dimenaious, wnicE is not 
well stocked mth these nohle fish. 

When the niie is in season, he is a good, firm, and, if cooked 
hroien, after the French fashion, a very fine, ana, indeed, most 
eieellent fish. When ont of season, he is about as filthy a oom- 
pound as can well be tasted. But, perh^^ tlieie is no fish' whose 
culinary qualities have met, at different times and in difeorent 
places, with a greater diTeniity of opinion. The sentiment of 
' lius is, we have i ' ' ' ■ - ■■ . ■ .. 

... . }f France to whid 

repugnance to the pike I , 

Sabne, on the other hand the fish is in liigh repute. Li Ita 
are but rarely eaten^ and the Spaniards rejeot tbem entirely. IQ 
the northern countries of !Ehirope, their r^ntation rises. Tlliose 
taken from some of the large lakes of Qermany are hi^tiy 
esteemed ; and even in our own country, where once this fish was 
a first-rate favourite when taken out of elear watery he is stiU held 
as a gastronomic luzory. Those can^ in the Norfolk Broadn 
are considered very rich and delicate eating • and tite smelt-^ted 
pike of the Medway stand liigh in popular esnmation. 

Siu)eiEtitdon, which has touohea everything connected with this 
world, more or leas, has not spared the pike. A litUe bone, in tl» 



finm of s atom, wliicii is said to be discoTerable in the head of ths 
fiah, has been worn hj the credulouB aa a sort of taliamaii aKtmat 
vitcliciaft and enchantment. In Bome of tjie di«trjeta of muL- 
gary and Bohemia, it is considered an onlDokr omen to witnets 
brfora mid-day the plunge of the jute in still waters or ditches, 

Medicioe, too. has had its weaknesaes and delusions on aubjects 
of thii kind. The heart of the pike ia recommended to be eatoi 
against llie paroxysms of fevera ; Ma gall to be used ai a lina- 
ment in affectiona of the eyes- ma mutdibnla^ dried into dos^ 
against pleurisy ; and little Mies fonnd in his belly were pie- 
gehbed. when dried, as a draa^ for poor peraons in consumption. 
TiKae toUiea, have now, howerer, ne^y paoaed away ; but sml the 
age which patronises tlie abaiuditiea and edzavagaiioes of mes- 
merino, spirit rapping, &c., is scarcely in a conditioa to brag Tei? 
loudly of ita aupenont^ in matters of nua kind. 

Wo shall now describe the TOnoaa methodi of capturing this 
lavenous and singular Mi, 

Tbereare various methoda of catching pike. He may he snared, 
trimmered, aisled for with the float, tmsed, trolled, mapped, 
■hot, and. unfortunately, in the open rivea of Tflnglanil^ he is te- 
moraelesMT and illegally netted. 

Ilie triclc of tmmng used to be — and we suppose is now — dom 
to perfection iu the small streams which drop into the Onae in 
Hilntin|jcdonahire, and ia the large ditches ana drains in the fena 
about Ely, Seham, Wh^itlesea, &c., &c. A strong, short, ^ff 
aapen bough, or rough rod, about t«n or twelve feet in length, is 
generally used for lAus purpose. !From the thinner end of it is 
■aq>ended a thread of copper wire, aliout three feet in length, wjth 
a rnnnii^ noose kept wide open. This wire muat be previously 
burned in hay, which renders it ductile and pliable as a thin piece of 
lead, and takes off all the glare and sbine. "When the pike is dis- 
eovsied basking in the water, the noose is cautiously sGpped ova 
the head of the fish — an operation requiring conuderable des> 
terity, owing to the relructiou of tJie r&^s of ii^t in the water : 
and as soon as it dears the gills, a.shsrp jerk.fixea the snickie, and 
ttie fish is dragged oat of the water by main force, the wiiu oQen 
cutting deep into his flesh when he is of some magnitude. 
Hundreds of fish are taken in this maimer, in the calm, snmij 
d^s, when they are basking in stall water, and can be easily 
seen. 

The irimiaer is a &tal weapon, mors deatmdiTe thsu any other, 
but considered by many as ntterlf unworthy of a real fmortsmaa. 
It requires no skill, no patience, and very little attenfion; well 
adapted for poaching, and very comaueot to gamekeepers. A 
double hook, with a twisted wits shank about five inches lon^ 



be put down its tlirtMt and dnwntiiioagh at die vMit, &s 
bnns wiatfr tdaoeil o& etther fP'^f tno month, with the 



Si&t domivards. Hiu wite most be attached to a stnu^Mi. 
e of eommoii twine about aiiteen or twenty wds in len^Ui. 
Abont three or font feet above the bait, the line should pass 
through the centre of an ordinaiy-sized bimg, a small moveable pes 
being thrust in with it to keep it fast : this pee should be fast^ed 
to the bung with a thin thread of twine, wliich should pass round 
the rim of the bmig to keep it from aphttin^. Eight or ten inches 
farther from the bait, a very small cork tied to the Ime will pre- 
Tent it from twisting. These floats are often painted of different 
colours, which give them a showy appearance m the water. Hie 
line thus prepared, must be fasi«nea_ at the other end to a stnng 
peg, ail or ei^ht inches lot^, which must be driren into tho 
ground, on iduch, when the tnmmer is taken up, the line can be 
wrappea. When the bait is thrown into the water, a few yards of 
the line should be coiled neatly against thepeg, in order to allow 
the flsh tn run off with a little more line it necessary. The trim- 
mer is better without shot or wekht of at^ kind. 

Another kind of trimmer, called the " floating trinmier." is also 
a very killing affdr, and IS thus constructed. A small roll of 
wood, seven or eight inches knu, has a small groove cut round the 
middle, and a small slit, about naif an inch deep, sawn across one 
of the ends. To the groove in the centra a line t^ abont fifteen 
or sixteen yards in length is firmly tied; and when baited as 
before described, is wouid round the roll of wood, with the ex- 
ception of three or four feet or more above the bait ; it is then 
drawn through the sht, but not too tightly, so that when a fish 
seizes the bait he may instantly release it, and run off the roll 
without the slightest resistance. Some make these trimmers in ft 
fanciful style, using large round bungs, painted different colours 
on the different sidea, with the line so fixed tjiat when tbe fuke 
takes the bait the tnmiuer may roll over, and betray the nm by 
the altered colour. This is said to be ocoasionallf amusing; tor 
our own part, we consider it but a very childish affair. 

The pike is angled for with a large float and a live bait, the ' 
hook being thrust under the back fin, or through the nose of a 
strong gudgeon or roach. A strong gimp hook must be used; a 
smafl bullet to keep down the bait ; a stiff rod, and a pretty strong 
line. The bait should swim about mid-water if shallow, and not 
more than three or four feet under anv circumstances. In weedy 
waters, this mode of fishing is worse tnan useless. The float wiQ 
not allow the line to run freely through the weeds when the fish 
bolts off to gorge, and the chances are, that in nine cases out <^ 
ten you will not only lose your fish, but injure him also, and 
dam^ your tackle as well. Even at the best, and under the 
most favourable circumstances, it is but a bungling piece of bu^- 
ness, fit only for schoolboys and smaU amateur anglera. 

Htixing is done by fastenii^ a live bait to a hvge distended ox 
bladder, and throwing them mlo the water as a sort of floating 
trimmer. When the pike has swallowed the bul> it is cental fun 



to -watch the Uidder bobhiiig up, iu spite of tlie exertions of the 
■wery laigeat fish to keep it down ; but there ends the sport, such 
as it is. Connoiseurs in. hnxing snbstitate a hve duck lor the ox- 
bladder, and iMmtelf prefer the splaahings Hid qnachii^ of the 
ouB, to the silent bobbings of the other. In the Shanuo;^ in De- 
lano, the people nae geese for this poipose, vhich are said to kill 
ve^ large fish. 

Trolling is the only mode of pike fishing ■which is worthy of a 
sportsman, or which a genuine angler will condescend to practice. 
It reqnirca considerable skill and patience : a good general know- 
ledge of the bftbits of the fish ; a practiaed e;e for the quality and 
condition of the water; an aptitude for choosing the most favour- 
able spots — an art wMch can neitlier be communicated nor de- 
scribea; firm nerves, and a steady, quiet himd. In favourable 
weather, when the sky is clouded, the air cool, and, above all, 
when there is a fine rolling breeze bending the trees and rippling 
up the anrface of the waf«r into mimic waves, it is a most exciting 
and fascinating amssement. On such occasions, the fish generally 
run pretty freely, and afford the angler plei^y of opportnmty for 
hispatience and skill. 

The rod for trolling should be about ten oi twelve feet long. 
Some, it is true, prefer a longer rod ; and an experienced eneler of 
our acquaintance declares, that a rod of eighteen or twenty feet is 
preferable to any. For our own part, no matter what the kind of 
fishing, we maintain that a rod can never be too light and mana^ 
able, consistentlywith the necessary strength. Kods which require 
the occasional use of both hands, are, in our opinion, a cumbrous 
and uncalled for addition to an angler's difficnlties. In fishing for 
the lordlv and riotous salmon, it is often absolutely necessary to 
caiTv suca a weapon ; but we have never yet seen the fresh water 



hand, supposing the angler to possess ordinary i»tience, t 
certain decree of skiU. 

The trolling rod should be tolerably sii^ and the fewer rings it 
has on the better, care being taken that they are sufficiently laige, 
especially at the end of the rod, which should be a fixture, and 
much thicker than the others. 

The trolling line should ei, least be fifty yards in length ; and we 
have found even this, wiih l^ge fish in broad water, quite little 
enongh. This line shonld be wound on a reel or winch fixed to 
the bottom joint of the rod. Some prefer wooden reels or pirns, 
apparently without sufficient reason. Ctee of the very best trollers 
wo ever Imew used somethmg of the sort, and let his line trail on 
the ground as he fished along. We employ onrselves the winct^ 
as handy and convenient but do not much relish a multipher, 
because it winds up too fast and noisily, and pays out too stiffly. 
This, however, is a mere matter of taste. 

Everybody has some theory about a line. For onrselves, we 
gcefer a good one of pure boree-bair to every other. In the first 



^ilaceitiainDt ao Ualile to dafe^if iax>pe ri y rttaafed ti\wipiw 
odieT linei ; aod, in tiie next, it itAi3 m> water, dries qnki^, 
springs ireU, aso. BeTcr beoomn dsbfaj lad stii^. Hiis Uttor 
qoalitf u, ve n4)rcbBn^ » nliudde to tiie ■ngte't 'I^>b'> it nnat 
luoewatilr etvAuauoe ever; ofiua' eonndenttion. Whit tedbi 



liBB not dperisnoed tfae noBaies n^luA. ttm foim vat ilibby &i^ 
■'■■'■ ' ' ' ' ' ■' ■"■'•> "' 'a weh, aod ntBe 

„ „ . ilk. ItiBinie,a 

gcnnine, nBadnlterated, hoieeJuir line of tne raqiiiote leng^i and 



vbicb hang ^Kmt hijs clothes and feet like smder's web, aoi 



^K>Qt amoim; the grass lilx a skein c€ ommmsd silk. 

gcnnine, nBadnlterated, hoiseJuir line of the raqiiiote __„. 

strei^th for troUiie, la lother an eipea^te artide ; Wt tlttll it 
will £tst a man's Metime, wiUi care and good hick. Siik is not 
good for troltinf-linee ; and silk and bail do net moke the best 
componnd in the world. 

The hook used in trt^iBg, is the conmioD douUe book, fixed CB 
a brass wire shank, w^ a lo<^ at tiie end to reoedve Ute gimS 
bottom, Ttiiich it is neceBSBry shonld be empkywl inihis mode A 
Itehii^. This hook shonld not be large. Ine wire shai^ moat ba 
loaded witii lead, aboot two inches in length from the Teir bottom 
of the hook, tapeting nic^ np towards the other end. Thia ksd 
shoold be as iar^ as it cam be, to go easily into tie HHinth end 
titroat of the but, because we Kre permaded that the bait i^nendly 
ainkB throng thie water too slowly. Between the gimp bottom 
attached to the book — which sboiud be moveable ctt ^easore — 



bated to -them. They very oftoa breai, they do not tiwsya w 

freely, and they are bable to mst and to c<nTode the gimp. We 
nerer fish with swivels oniselreB; we merdy hstea o~ '"' "^ 



gniKd tauMe at any fisbhir ^op. 

To bait this s<^^l^hook, it is nsceesar; to have a Jlai bran 
needle, aomcwhat longer than the fish yon 1^ with. We need not 
Ki»e speeifio dimenaons, becanse some tnJiers prefer larger baits 
than others. A friend of onre. who is the very sonl of naUmeu, 
has his needle sradaa'l«d, bo that by simply laying hi!) bait aloi^ 
the needle, be sees at a fiance what siEed book -wSi be«t soit fau 
pnrpOBe. 

Fix the loop of the mmp bottom, or trace, to the little bode at 
the bnt-end of the neMle. Push tae point of the needle in tiViie 
month of the bait, drive it straight throngh ■Qie entire body, awl 
brins it out exacfif between the foika of the taiL There is a stiB 
memDrane encircling the t^ which wiH hdd the gimp finn, mA 
prevent the neceest^ of tyiiw a thread lomid the tail — the clnm- 
sieat of all contrivancea, nnlese, perchance, the water bo bnngad 



Svith weeds, and tiien it maj be estmsable. The armingi^wire 
udied to tte lioci ^ould never protrude b&fooA the tu], but 
Kinain ooncetded in the bait. 

When afl is readr, tbmw toui bait t^itJ? into tbe mia, and 
let !t sink TBTT n^m to the bottom. D»ir it up i^tin at a mo- 
derate pace, in any ifceotion yoa ciooee, takini; care to give it a 
alight cnrrmg motion. Practiee will soon make perfect in this 
respect. Biperience alone can j-uide the aiiglei to the most jfa- 
TOniable spota for his caste. The water in likely places cannot be 
fisbed too closely and carefnlly. Fiah are very eaeily missed ; and 
tiierefore, in favoniable water, JmoHt everr sqnare mcinBhould be 
woAed oyer. Weeds Trill give the troller WTittle trouble, if he be 
careful to lay Uie barbs of the hock close to the cheeks of his bait 
aid to tnm the points downwards. Keep your bait oleam. and , 
preseire it &om being bmised, if [KMBibJe, as the pike, with all his ' ' , 
voracity, is occaeionally very particular. If fishing in a pond or ■■.■>■[. 
lake, you may make your cai^ as far wid vide ae yon please; >- 'i 
■Ulioiigh we do not beliere toot cbance of success will be , ' 
greater on that account. Take care that the bait falls gently . . 
on lite water, eicept in windy weather, and then it does nc^ 
signify bow ereat a Bfjash you make — perhape the greater tjie '. 
better. Bnt if you are fishing in a navigable river, np asd Jjl 
down whidi hoa*s are perpetually passii^, you cannot fish too -^"^^ 
dose to the side. Eighteen mcbes ot two feet from tie bank, pro- 
Tidfd the water be not too shallOTr, is quite far enon^ out in aaoh 
waters. We have seen this proved to demoiffitration over and am 
again. A !French officer, qnartered in Calua in the summer of 
lM4, a very skilful troUei^-an acccmjiiahment, by the way, some- 
what miusnal in a Frenchman — never fished more than two feet 
from the side in oav^ble waters, however broad, and be w»e gene- 
rallj very snccessful. His tackle was peculiar : his lines and hooks 
were remarkably small; and his rod was very hgbt indeed, very 
fittle removed iioia the make and pli^icy of a fly rod. bending and 
springing when he hooked a large fish like a awitcn. Notwith- 
stanomg this tackle, which wc would not t^e uptm ns to recom- 
mend, CE^^tain QniilTtame nndeTEtood the art of trolling right well, 
and was a most skilful brother of die craft. 

When yon feel a ran, which the pike generally iakea care ahali 
be no doubtful matter, pay ont your line and let him rove where he 
Hkes. Bo not let him run it on the winch himself, bat slack it oat 
fbr him, for if he feel the alightest resistance, he will snspeot all is 
not right, and periiaps refuse to gorge. If, when he has t^en the 
bait, be mcrdy intends to play with it, he will keep swinmiing 
■boat from |Jace to place, and your cbance of gettii^ him is in 
BaAi a case ¥»y small: but if he be in earnest, he will move off to 
his haunt at once ; and when he has remained there perfectly atiJi 
preraselj ten minnteB— more time ia often necessary— yon may 
draw in yonr hne with tiie left hand, and begin yonr contest 
Strikii^ him smartl; nnd» these drcumstanoes, as some aug^en 



lecommenil, is not Rdvisable. During tlie ten miimUa yon have 
allowed him, lie has gorged the hook, and all the striking in the 
world will nmke it no fitstcr ; althoi^li, if the fish be vei? bi^, 
the indiscreet peifonnance may possibly snap your rod or Gne. If 
the fish move off before ten mmutes be eipired, let him alone, sod 
he will, perhaps, soon stop again ; if not, then jerk him Bm&rtl;, 

' ^ ■' f ■ —-' "' lost probably capture him. 

.ve directiosa which can meet 
Experience ahme ean enable 

^ every difficulty; but no art, no 

Comhinati»n of power of words, can convey \a others the praetioal 
skill and ready tmtigve resulting from that experience. General 
rules and leading pnncipLea may be laid down, but the art of 
applying these imes and principles in all their amgular variationa 
Mid diversitiea, can be obtained, or even comprehended, by esperi- , 

When the last atrof^s of the pike are over, lift him gently out 
ofthe water. Some recommend landing nets, ^affs, &c.. Sea., for 
|lii;< purpose. I'or our own. part, we are not passionate admirers of 
these supplementary aids, and have always found our gimp strong 
enough to effect this object when tbe fish is fairlv done up. Some 
anglers put their fingers in the pike's eyes ; and others, which is, 
perhaps, after all the beet way, play him to some shallow pUce, 
and run him up the ahelving side. "Whatever you do, however, 
never put yonr bond near his month. His teeth are formidable 
weajjona, and he bites like a crocodile. Let him go, sooner than 
let pm hold your finger. 

It is sometunes advisable to bait a few goi^e-hooks previously 
to starting, as they wiH save trouble onan emergency, and probab^ 
be sufficient for the day's sport. Put them, when baited, into a 
little bran, and they will keep stiff and fresh until you want them. 

There are various opinions about the sort of bait which is best 
adapted for the pike. Some recommend fe)ga, some roach, dace, 
gudgeon, bieak, minnows, and even perch, with the back fin out 
off. Some, again, maintain that mice, birds, bats, &,a., are 
accepted as damties; whilst others have affirmed that eels cut 
up into small bits are perfectly irresistible. 

" Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? " All these opinions 
sire most probahly the result of observation, mi. ate founded on 
fact ; but the observations may not have been sufficiently strict, 
and the faots may have been too hastily generalized. The truth, 
perhaps, is, the pike-fisher goes out on some particular day, nn- 
providea with his accosl^med favourite bait, whatever that may 
be. The day turns out to be highly promising, and the fish aie 
eagerly on the feed. In his destitution, he bai^ with anything he 
can get— frog, eel, or mouse — the first that comes to mind. He 
has an excellent day's sport, and goes awa^ under the full persua- 
sion that he is indebted to the bait for all his good luck. No such 
thii^. The day was &ivo«rable— the fish were ravenously hungry— 
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KoA, IB all ptobabiEtj- mv other bait m the catalo^e would have 
done just as weU. The best bait miiat Burely be that which will 
most muTersally attract the fish under all circumstances. That 
bait, we apprehend— and we think most old trollers will agree with 
ua—is a &esh, dark-backed, ted-finaed roach, with bright ahiumg 
sides. Taking all waters and weathers and mooda of the pike into 
consideration, this bait cannot be beaten; and the aof^er who 
sticks to it will, in the lon^ run, outdo all his more fanciful com- 
petitora. To say that a pike will run eagerly at frogs, &c., is 
nothiM. We know a troller once took several fish with the fresh 
red sills, which, for lack of bait, he had cut out of one previously 
taught ; but who would pretend to argue that these are therefore 
a good general bait f A large pike was ouce dragged out of a 
river in an eastern county, by putting a snap hook very neatly on 
the back of a sparrow, and letting the bird flap upon the top of the 
water. Where is the angler who would deduce from this aohtary 
incident that a sparrow is the best bait for a large flsh? A friend 
of ours haa more than once had good sport with a fresh herring for 
his bait ; but we never heard him cont«id that it was the best bait 
in the world. 

The fact is, when the pike are very hui^ry, they will run at 
ahnost anything; but a good roach vnll often tempt them when 
thev are not hungry, and seem disposed to run at nothing. This 
ia toe true test ; aoA, in our humble opinion, the roach will hear it 
better than any otl^r kind of bait which has ever been rccom- 
meoded. 

Some troUers take live roach with them in a fish-kettle, this is 
not necessary. Put a fbie fresh cai^ht roach, into clean, sweet 
bran with care, and by the time you arrive at tne water aide, they 
win be firm and stiff. Do not wash them before you bait, because 
you are very likely to mb off some scales in the process. As soon 
as the hook is thrown into the wat«r, off goes the bran, and the 
fish sparkles and glitters with his skin unblemished. 

Another way of catching pike is with the snap. The spring snap 
b sold at all the tackle-shops, ani as it is easily adjusted to 
any part of the bait by means of the smaller liook, it is a very 
good -weapon for the purpose. There is also a double-hooked 
snap sometimes used, for managing which directions are given ia 
some fishing books; but it seems at best but a roundabout trou- 
blesome process, scarcely worth comprehendii^ or adoptii^. Wb 
have in our possession a singularly formidable sort of hook, or 
rather bundle of hooks, used, and we believe invented, by a game- 
keeper of Lord Yarborough 8. It consists of two strong treble- 



books, one double hook, and a single one, laijinc m succession 
Along a very stroux gimp trace, with a good swivel in the middle 
of it. One of the barbs in the first treble hook is thrust upwards 
from under the mouth through the head of the bait, the second 
treble hook crosses over the shoulders, and haa one ofits barbs 
Bushed under the back fin ; the lionble hook ia run in near the tail. 
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and the ainsle hook h&nea loose behind. If the ;^ke ventore to 

touch this bait io armed, he must get the hooks mto his moo^i, 
nnd a smart jerk will fix them immOTcablr. 

This is imquestionablir & ''''^'"C aSiii; Mid, is the honda (^ a 
keeper, or aa unbii fisher, is a powerful and valuable weapoa ; but 
the geuoice angler will he somewhat reluctant to adopt methods 
like, these. TSey destroy the great charm of the art. He may 
USOred^ obtain fish; but where Kre the Buspense, uncertainty, 
dexterity, skill, and patience, which constitute the purest luxuries 
of the fisherman's amusement ? 

Some people sion the minnow for pike. Thia la but a soixj 
tmsinesB; but those who are disused to poetise it, will find is 
fullv described under the instructions tea catching trout. In this 
moae, as with the sni^, the casts are made much in the same 
manner as in trolling. 

Hie pike is eometimea shot by those who hare a fancy for bocIi 
sport. A light diai^ is put mto the gun; and all the art dis- 
placed in the performance, consistB ia toaldng due allowance for 
the refraction of the water, sccording to the depth and distance 
of the fish. It often happens that the fish is rery much mutilated 
by this proceas. 

September and October are fine months for pike-fiahing ; but if 
the angler can stand the weather, the winter months are dMided^r 
the best for laree fish. Thorough pike-fidiera always insist thM 
the; cafaA the finest fish on sharp frosty days, when there is a thin 
film of ice spread over the surface of the water ; and we have 
ourselves taken good fish, after having had to break ice an indi 
thick to get our bait into uie water. 



CHAPTER VL 

THB OBBTLIKQ. 



The Ore^inf; is a fish bearing considerable resemblance to the 
trout, ana chiefly abounds in the rivers of Derbyshiie and To:^> 
shire ; in the Teme, near Ludlow; and in the Lueg, and other 
streams in the vicinity of Jjeominster. Its general si^pe is rather 
longer, and more slender than the trout, paticnlarly towards the 
tail : flie head is small, and the eyes very protuberant. The sides 
of the fish are of a beautiful silvery gray, with numerous dai ■ 
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ipes of a IcmgUndinal ahape. He ia a iecm and lesdy feedra, 
friaes readily at the fly, and is partial to worms and mam>ta. 
lee^ aU kinds of water insects an<^ liiiiinulenance,agw3l Oft i 
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Ule roe of other linda of flsh. Walton aajs, " Of gtaba for gtej- 
ling, the ash-grub, which is plump, milk-wmte, bent round fr>,ia 
bead to tail, and eioeedingly tender, with a round head ; or tho 
dock-worm, or grab of a fmle yellow, longer, knker, and tougher 
than the other, with rows of feet all down ids belly, and a red head 
also, are the best— I say for greyling, because although a trout will 
take both these, and the ash-grub especially, yet he does not do it 
80 freely as the other, and I have usuaUy taken tMi greylings for 
one trout with that bait ; though if a tront come, I Imve observed 
that he ia oommonly a yerj good one." 

The best months for Mglii^ for greyling are September, Oo 
tober, and November. The larger kinds of this fish are jpartml to 
deep water, into which there is a gentle stream runmng. The ■ 
smaller ones, which frequent the shallows and streams, may be 
Kadily taken with the fiy, but those in deep pools are eai,Ter caught 
■with the worm or maggot. The bait should he close to the ground; 
and when a fish is hooted, great care must be taken in killing him, 
for he has a very tender mouth from which he often sUps liia hold. 
Scane anglers, in flsliing for the ere);ling in still water, throw in a 
few maggots before commencins, with a view of drawing the fish 
together. Cabhage-grubs, grasshoppers, and lob-boits, are all suit- 
able to the tastes of the greyling. 

The following dialogue on this fish, by Walton, ia very charac- 
teristic of both the fisher and the flah. 

" Pisc. Why, then, by what vou say, I dare venture to assure you 
it is a gref lii^, who is one of the deadest-hearted fish in the worU, 
and the bigger he is, the more easily taken. Look you, now you 
see him plamj I told you what he was ; bniig hither tiiat landii^- 
Uiet, boy; and now, sir, he is your own; and, believe me, a good 
one, sixteen inches long I warrant him; I have taken none such 
this year. 

" ViAT. I never saw a greyling before look so black. 

" Pisc. IKd j^ou not P why, then, let me tell you that you never 
saw one before in right season ; for then a greyling is verv black 
aixmt his head, gil&, and down his back, and has his belly of a 
dark gray, dappled with very black spots, as you see this is ; and I 
' am apt to conclude that from thence he derives his name of 
VmbOT- Though, I must tell you, this fish is P&^t his prime, and 
begins to dedine, and was in better season at Cmristmas than he ia 
now. But move on, for it grows towards dinner-tinke ; and there 
._._ gj^t^gjj^ fine stream below, where we are almost sure of 



ViAT. Let him come. 111 try a fall with him ; but 1 had thought 
that the greyling had been always in season with the trout, and 
had come m and gone out with him, 

" Pisc. Oh no 1 assure yourselves, a greyling is a winter fish, hut 
such a one as would deceive any but such as do know him very 
well indeed ; for bis flesh, even in his worst season, is so firm, and 
will 30 easily carve, that, m ^iaia truth, he is very good meat at all 



times i but in his perfect season, which, ij the M«y, none bnt an 
over^vn greyliu^ will crer be, I IhioK Mm so good a fish as to 
be little inferior to the best trout that Z ever tasted in my lite." 



CHAPTER VH 

THE FEBCH. 



Ths Perch is a handsome, noble looking fish ; a bold, dashing 
biter, and a conrageoiia fellow when hooked^ nerer yielding as long 
as he has any strength remainii^, but fighting hraTelf to the last. 
He is eitremely Toxacions wbeo hungry, "od will spring at any- 
thing that comes in his way. IndeecL he will often follow a 
smaller one of bis own species when hooked, and make ererj' 
effort to devoni it. In short, he is altogether, when laige, one ot 
the best fiih for sport which the &esn waters contain. 

The perch is gregarious, and in the matter of taking bait, re- 
markahlv imitative ; so that when you have caught one, you should 
invariably renmm some time in the same place, as there is every 
probabihty you will ultimately get all there are. This is so 
commonly understood among anglers, that it is quite a proverbial 
matter, Imffwn to every schoolboy, and invariably acted upon by all 
the lovers of the gentle craft. 



imoleated at least till July or August. In May and June 

they are out of condition, are then of a pale, lead colour, and most 
execrable flavour ; very different from the deep, bright hues whicli 
make tliem hke bars of gold in the water, and the sweet firm flesh 
which distinguishes them in September and October. 

The perch is very prolific, Picot, of Geneva, opened a fish of a 
pound weight, the ovarium of which weighed a qiiarter of a pound, 
«ad contained 998,000 eggs. Their increase in favourable sitna- 
tionSj must consequently be enormous. 

This fish reaches a considerable size. Some authors affirm that 
behas occasioually attained a weight of nine or ten pounds. Percb 
have sometimes been caught at Whittlesea-mere of six pounds j 
and we have ourselves taken them of three and four pounds. But, 
Speaking generally, an anfler must consider himself somewhat 
fortunate if he succeed in killing: perch, whose average weight shall 
reach a pound or a pound and a half. Excellent sport is to be 
obitdned with fish much below these weixhtaj for, as be is a 
feailcBS dujui^ fellow, he will always affocd (he spOTtsnmn nuxe 
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amuseTncnt than any other fish twice his size, Trith the exception 
of the troat and aahnoD, whose magmlicent lenps and rnahes, uooe 
who have ever witnessed them can possibly forget. 

The perch freqnenta deep weedy holes, the stone walls about 
locks and mills, reedy streams, where the water pours freely ; 
wid invariably in those places where there is a constant or frei]uent 
rapid fall of water. If you can keep your line down, the stronger 
the stream in which yon angle for perch the better; but more will 
be said on this matter m another pmee. 

Pereh are to be met with almost everywhere ; there is scarcely a 
river in England, adapted to his nature and habits, in which he 
cannot be found. The lakes in the north of England, and manv 
in Scotland, ate full of these fish ; and private ponds in whicb jact 
are preserved generally abound with them ; as the iock will not eat 
the pereh imless m^ed by extremity of hunger, ana then he seldom 
recovers the effects of the pereh's sharp and penetrating doraal 
fin. 

The flesh of the perch was deemed salubrious by the physicians, 
and they were accustomed to prescribe two little round bones in 
Us head to be dissolved, and taken as a remedy for the " stone." 
There are various modes of cooking the i«reh. The beat way with 
■which we are acquainted, is to ixy him in butter, and then serve 
hun up with rich, hot shrimp sance. In Scotland, they make what 
is caj&d a " water-sonchie of him ; but this is a flabby, wishy- 
■washy afiair altogether ; the flavour of Uie fish is lost in that of the 
onion, and you wish in vain that yon could lose the taste of the 
onion as easdy. 

Being a bold biter, and a somewhat unscrupulous fish, the perch 
is very readily attracted by bait, and very quicklv caugnt. When 
he bites he requires rather more time than might oe imagined from 
his bold and determined character ; but experience will soon con- 
Tince the angler, that, whenever the perch escapes, it ia, generally 
speakii^. because he cas not been allowed time enoush to get the 
hook well mto hb gullet. The perch requires considerable indul- 
gence in this respect, especiallv when ar^led for with a gudgeon. 

Ahnost all kinds of tackle, however common and unpretending, 
will do for catching perch. The rod should be rather stifT. light, 
and not larf^er than is necessary to dear the weeds and other 
obstacles which sometimes line the sides of _perch haunts. The 
line should be of hair, about nine hairs in thickness. The hooks 
about No. 4, and the bottom gut a yard in length at least. Some 
anglers use gimp, but the'c can be no necessity for tackle of such 
strength; salmon and trsmt are killed with gut, and why not 
percbP 

Most anglers use a float in perch fishing. This method un- 
doubtedly saves trouble and attention in still water j but in strong 
streams and boiling eddies, where the best perch fishing is often to 
be obtained, it is of no use whatever. In this case the line must 
be kept down with a bullet attached to it, bekiw the bait; or a 
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paternoster as it is c^led, well leaded, ma; be made use of. To 
llie hooks — ODd in Hus mode of aj^liog ;oa ma; have as many aa 
yoa like — small gudgeons or mimiovB should be fixed by iite 
nose or the back &i; and when the fish bites in the r unning 
stream, the angler will feel the shorty quick jerks which indicate a 

Krch run under anch circnmstances. ^eae hooks may aim bo 
ited with wonns, if lai^ and red. 

In fishii^ with gudgeon or mtmunr io trangiril, or in gently 
flowing waters, run the hook imder the back fin, and put shot 
raiougn, ahont a foot atnve the bait, to keep it down well. Yon 
may use a float or not, in this case ; but it is more difficult for 
yoni^ anglers to kill a fish without a float than with one. Some 
authors recommend spinning a dead minnow for the perch, on the 
carious ground that the roitfiaher may kill a trout or pike. This 
chance must be a very remote a^iir, as we should faiu^, for the 
angler seldom encounters the two in the same stream. 

Several kinds of bait are recommended for the perch ; gudgeon, 
miimoT, worms, gentles, frogs. Undoubtedlythis fish will take 
all these, and many others of a similar kind. We have seen them, 
for insttmce, killed with sings, and the stone-loach is thought to be 
very persuasive. The common bait, however, for this flsL taking 
all thu^ into consideration — season, size of fish, state of water, 
weather &c., Ac— is a fine lai^ red garden worm, commonly 
called a lob or dew-worm. These may be gathered by thousands 
late in tiie evenii^ after rain, withont any fear of injunng them, aa 
they are then crawling aboat above ground: but none but red 
worms mnat be taken, the black being altogether useless, avoided 
even by small eels. Pill a large flower-pot, or some other con- 
venient vessel, etuihenware being preferable, with a quantity of 
long clean moss ; press it down hard, put the worms on the top of 
it, and drop apon them a very small quantity of pure, sweet imlt 
to purge and purify them. If this moss be frequently washed and 
tttmei^ and the worms carefully pat on the top of it every (dme, 
they will keep a long pmod, and will become clear, firm, and of 
surprising toughness. We do not believe that a better bait than 
th^ worm^ so prepared, can be found for perch. Braodhi^, 
and smali red worms, and similar fancy things, are lauded bv some 
authors; but we feet confident that a little experience will si 



Perch may be oanght nearly all the year romid ; but perhaps 
Aogust, September, and October, are the best months, as the fish, 
ire then in high season, splendid in coloor, and full of condition and 
■vigour. In cloudy weather^ this flsh will bite all day; bu^ 



Tiguui-. in ViKtlxuy wcawiei, una Jiait wui uiic ou uaj i uui^ 

(:enerally speaking, early in the momii^ and late in the day, far 
into the evening, are the most favourable periods. The kigeat 
perch we ever saw taken, wen oaaght with a dew-worm, new a 
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irabUc ferr;, where the bottom was B;nTelli', ajid the water not too 
dear. They were caught between three and Eve in the morning, in 
Angnst, whilst the thick, heavy dew was on the water, and beiore 
it had been distm'bed by the luoal tnifiic. 

The hooka commonly recommended for perch, are too small. 
No. 4 will be found the most efficient size ; ^r this fish has a hige 
mouth, out of which a small hook may very easily shp. 

As to the float, if he must have one, the angler should be guided 
by circumstances, auch aa weight of shol^ nature of bait, current, 
deptii, &c., bat on no account should it be Tet7 large ; indeed, as 
an ordinary rule, every part of an angler'a apparatus, which may be 
' seen by the fish, shoulii be aa small as tiie exigencies of the case 
villpmnit. 

In manv eonntries, the perch is esteemed a Twy dainty dish, 
lii Italy, Androvandus praises it. Gfcaner prefera it to the trout. 
He tells us that the Germana have a proverb, " More wholesome 
than a perch of the Rhine ; " and adds, that tae river percb is ao 
wbdesome, that physicians allow him to be eaten fireelv by 
wounded menj those suffering from dangerous fcvera, ana by 
women in chitd-bed. 
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This is a shy, cunning and careful fish, very crafty and suspidous 
and, therefore, very difficult to deceive. All the stil] and ingenmty 
of the angler, are required to entrap him; and hia patience— jthat 
only virtue which the would-be wiae of this world will allow him — 
■will be tried to the nttennoat. 

The carp is a very handsome fiah, and is very hkbly esteemed, 
especi^y among some continental nations, for his edible ^^ualities. 

He is to be found in most of the ponds and rivers of Europe ; but 
he chiefly frequraits those waters which have a vtay gentle flow: 
and in haunta of tbis kind, his flesh acquires the highest degree of 
delicacy and. govt of which it is ausceptible. Perhaps, tbose fish 
are thebest, both in colour and flavour, which ate taken out of lakes, 
and ponds of pure, limpid water, which is continually changed by 
aplwiid ciirrent perpetuallyrumun^ through them, and the bottoms 
cfwhich are covered with fine sand or pebbles, ii, in addition to 
these advantngea, the water which drains into these ponds or lakes 
fcwa the surrounding lands, falls over a shingly or sravelly soil, 
tiie carp will be of splendid quality, and become a most delicious fish. 



Tbe earp will lire to a great ^e ; and in favourable situations, 
will attain a very large size. It is said, that the bis old carp -which 
are to be founa in the fosse of the chateau at Fontaincblcau, in 
iWce, were placed there in the time of Francia L Boflbn speafca 
of carp in the fosse of PortcJiartrain, which were one hundred and 
fifty years ohi, and still possessed all the vivacity and a^ty o£ 
ordinary fish. Others are spoken of by some autnors, whiehnad 
attmued tbe age of two hundred years. 

We must, however, take all these stories about the a^es of fish, 
eum grano mlk. It is extremely diiiicult to obtain eorrect informa- 
tion on such a subject, especially as the evidence, from the nature 
of the case, must necessarily be of a very loose and inadequate 
description. The weight of fish is a more tangible affair ; and on 
thb point we cannot be ver^ far deceived, if proper precautions be 
adopted. Carp, if only liali the statements on record be true, will 
undoubtedly reach a very brg* size. esi>ecially in the north of 
Europe, where they seem to he hwhly prized, and very carefully 

Eitected. Pallas says, that theVolM produces carp five feet in 
gth. "In 1711," says Eleazar Hoch, in his splendid wort, 
"a carp was caught near rrankfort, on the Oder, which was more 
than nine feet Ion"-, and three round, and which weighed seveutT 
pounds." In the lake of Zi^, in Switaerlani one was taken whicit 
weighed ninety pounds. Monsieur Pesson-Maiaonneuve seems to 
tliink their size varies according to the places they inhabit, and 
the food tliey Jive upon. " In Kanoe," says he, " tney reach ten 
or t\velve pounds; in Germany, they become monstrous. They are 
taken in Pomerauia, thirty or forty pounds in weight ; and in Prussia, 
fifty pounds is a common size !" Tor our own part, we should like 
to see one of these extraordinary fish, but much fear we shall not 
be so fortunate. 

The carp spawn in May, and even in April, when the sprii^ is 
forward and warm. They seek ont quiet places covered with ver- 
dure, in which to deposit their eggs ; and it is said that two or 
three males follow each female, in order to swim over and impreg- 
nate the deposit. At this season, carp which inhabit riyers and 
runiung streams, endeavour to get into more tranquil waters ; and 
if, during their migi-ation, they meet with unexpected obstacles, 
they are very resolute and determined in their efforts to overcome 
them , leaping, it is afBrmed, after the fashion of the salmon, five or 
SK feet m height, in order to accomphsh their purpose. 

The carp multiplies prodigiously. A fish of naif a pound in 
we^ht has been found, on examination, to contain 270,000 eggs ; 
one of a pound-and-a-balf weight, 342,000, and one of nine pounds, 
the enormous number of 621,000 eggs. 

Tlie carp are very tenacious of life. Many anecdotes illus- 
trative of this fact are on record. Indeed, in France it is no un- 
common thing to transport them to great distances from one lake 
or river to another, wrapping them in fresh grass, and dippii^ 
them every twenty-four hours of the journey mto fresh water fear 
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■ few mmntes to recruit their strcn^h. In this manneF they are 
made to perform long joumejs unth comparative security, and 
scarcely any risk of loss. 

Carp are subject to many diseases. We have seen them often 
covered with spots like the amall-pos ; and some of the large old 
ones are fraauently nearly white, as if infected with a kmd of 
leproos disorder. 

The flesh of the catp is soft, luscious, well-flavonred and non- 
rishing. In Prussia, the head is preferred on account of its ex- 
cellent flavour. The intestines are likewise esteemed dehcacies 
when eaten with pepper, ginger, and salt. In fact, the carp is an 
eicellent fish when properly cooked i for acoompliahing which, 
ahnost any cookery hook will famish a tolerable receipt. The 
soft-roed flsh are much sought after by professed epicures as a 
delicate dish; and, indeed, some writers attrihate to them the 
property of restoring consumptive persons to perfect health. 

The older physicians dabbled with the carp, aa well as with most 
other fish. His fat has been used as a mollif ymK ni^uent to soothe 
the nerves when sufierinj? under what is termed hot rhenmatism." 
His gall has been apphed as a liniunent for sore eyes. A small 
triangidar stone, supposed to be discernible in the jaws of the 
carp, is said to act as a styptic when gronnd to a fine powder, and 
has been found efficacious m hleedii^ at the nose ; and " above 
the eyes," says an old doctor, "two KtUe bones eiist, semicir- 
cular in shape, which are diligently preserved hj noble females 
ajpiinat the lunitical disease," All this seems sufGciently absurd at 
thepresent day. 

The baits recommended for carp are very numerous, and many 
of them very fanciful. Pastes otall kinds and colours, flavoured 
■with cheese, sugar, honey, gin, &c. ; beans, com, flies. Mugs, gen- 
tles, grubs, caterpillars, and woncs, are ta be fonnd in this sin- 
enilar oatalogne. In Qermanv, where carp abound, grains of 
wheat, steeped in water until thJey swell and^spUt the outer skin, 
are considered tempting luxuries. A small passhopper has occa- 
sionally proved successful ; but no artificial bait will ever seduce 
the carp. Yet, notwithstanding this sumptuous array of dishes 
for the epicure, perhaps, after sii, a clean tough red-worm, or a big 
bluebottle fly, will be found the most generally attractive bait for 
this singular hsh. 

The rod for carp-flshing should have plenty of sjning, because 
the line must be as thin and fine as possible, consistent with the 
size and strength of the fish. Rimnii^ tackle must be used for 
<»rp, as, indeed, it ought to be for all fish, bip; or little ; and the- 
line, which should be of horsehair, must be only three htiirs thick. 
The bottom of the finest gut should be the length of the rod ; and 
the hook. No. 8, must be covered over with the bait, shank and 
all. If, however, you bait with a bluebottle, no matter how small 
your book, but it must be put across the body, just under the 
viugs. 
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The float— yon are on the whole better without one — shoold ba 
Tery small ; a bit of quill an inch long will do, and the bait must 
iGst on the gionnd. 

When thus prepared, conceal yonrself comjlete]/ behind a tree 
or bush ; drop your bait as mntiy as if thistle-down were fallbg on 
the water ; sum up fb& whole stock of your patience, and caunly 
wait the event. As soon as jou see the float or line move, let the 
fiah run away a short distance, and then check him very gent]y. 
AU attempts at striking will be merely ridicuions, as your ex- 
tremely light tackle will be snapped in a moment, _ Only give him 
plenty of line """* t"-"'— -— ^""-~ -.«™.™k 4^ ^tz^^.i^t^ i.;« ,^ 
ertions, and 
Tigourwill SI 
fleenrity. 

Carp bite freely from February imtil Jnne, and may then Iw 
caught at ail times of the day. From June to September fbey bite 
well, morning and evening. After this it is useless to flsh for them 
with a line till February again. In the heats of summer, the night 
is nnquesttomtbly the most hvonrable season for killing this shy 
fish. You can see nothiiK, bnt then yon cannot be seen ; and the 
jeric of the line will infaUibly tell yon when you have got a fish. 

It is also recommended to Bromid bait the spot whereyou intend 
to fish, some hours before you eommeiice operations. The follow- 
ing has been often eukgised as a favourite comnost. Take a 
quantity of well-cooked veal, a handful of oatmefJ, and a Ltlle 
Eoney, Dwise them in a mortar, and mis them in a thin paste or 
batter, with new milk, and a few grains of assaftetida. Crush 
down m a mortar a quantity of worms, gentles, slugs, and some 
lumps of the most taUowy cheese you can find; thicken the veal 
batter with this compound, and then toll it up into little balls: 
these balls must be thrown into a compost of tallow greaves and 
grains steeped in bullock's blood, and the entire mess sunk in the 
place you intend to fish, some hours before you commence. 

This, we are informed, is a most attractive ground-bait ; and, 
sure we are, it is 'sufficient^ nasty to satisfy the most inflexible 
advocates of such ground-bait practices. 

It is difficult to decide where the favourite haunts of the carp ' 
really are, but the angler will always have the best chance of sue- ' 
cess, who selects the moat retired spots, and studioosly keeps him- 
self from observation. ' 

Carp, like pike, may be taken with the snare, when they lie 
basking in the sun. Tho operator must conceal himself as much, 
as he can, and then no more dexterity is required than in snaring 
a pike. This b by no means an uncommon practice in France. 
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CHAPTER H. 

TUB TEKCH AKD BABBBL. 

The teach b a handsome thick Sab, of a greenish 7ellow colour, 
with a peculiarly greasy ali^pery skin. Hi^ form and wpeamnce 
give one the idea of great nchnesB and delicacy ; and, indeed, when 
properly cooked he is really a Tery delicious fish. 

Tench are found in nearly all parts of Eurojie, but only in lakes, 
laaraia, ponds, and %reedy nvers, where there is little or no current. 
They prefer stagnant muddy w^rs to any other : and during the 
severity of the winter, like eels, they bury themselves in the mud. 
In the hot days of summer and autumn, they are to be seen bask- 
ing and flonnderii^ about under the laige leaves of the water Jily; 
tknd in the deep etangs in the taarau in continental countries we 
have seen them wallawing about is shoals amongst the weeds and 
lihea, beneath the hpt burning sun, ^parently regardless of our 
boat until we could almost touch them. 

These £sh spawn late in the sprii^, or early in the summer, 
according to the lateness or forwardness of the season, and sedc 
the most secluded and weedy places, closed qd, as it were, wifi 
vegetation, to deposit their eggs, which are of a greenish colour 
and very smalL They are wondrousk prolific, and increase 
prodigiously if undisturbed. In a female, weighing about 
three pounds and a hal^ there wece counted more than 397,000 

When partJoularly well nnriiured, and in a fevourable situation, 
the tench will occasionally attain a weight of seven or eight 
pounds. This, however, is of rare occurrence, for although the 
fish grows very hat, he will seldom be found to exceed two or 
three pounds. 

Like carp, tench are extremely tenaciotts of life, and may be 
carried very long journeys in wet grass, without the slightest feat 
of losing- them. 

Many medicin^ properties have berai attributed to the tench — 
bnt who will vouchsafe for their authority and truth P It has been 
<!redited, that when cut into pieces and placed on the soles of the 
feet, his flesh will overcome the virulence of the plague, and disai- 

Kte the heat in the fiercest fevers i that, when applied alive to the 
ow, he will relieve pains in the bead ; that, pltuted on the niqw 
of the neck, he wiU allay inSammations in the eyes ; and that, wh^i 
held in contact with the lower part of the body, he wiH effectual^ 
cure the jaondice. 
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sick or 'vmmded. This notion does not seem 'to rest npon an; 
snfficient foundation, and yet it ia almost nniversallv credited. 

The flesh of this fish is rich, Inscions, and dehcate, although 
aomewhat muddy in its flaTour, out the ancients, who have offered 
Rome illDstrioQS examples of their familiarity wita the gastronomic 
art, and the appreciation of the delicacies which nature supplies, 
considered tlie t«nch very diflicult of digestion, and held him in 
light estimation. And an old Silesian physician, who seema to 
Lave shared these prejudices, says—" The tench ia a vile neglected 
fish, very fiabbr and glutinous, bad for d^estion, a food fit only 
for paupers ana serfs. If he aad ever eaten the fish when under 
the mfluenoe of Dr. Kitenener, or Mr. Soyer, he wculd have 
smacked his lipa, and revoked his opinion. 

The tench is by no means a shy fish, but be bites, perhaps, slower 



than others. He will plav with and mumble the bait a 
before he will take it, so that he requires a grea 
and must be allowed to have his own way tor b( 



e requires a great deal of indul 



angler can venture to interfere with him. 

The baita commonly recommended are the same as those sog- 
geated for carp-fishmg, and the ground-bait, when required, may he 
made up from the recipe just given. 

Some anglers, and verv skilful ones too, have a few pet bwta 
peciUiar to themselyes, which they pronounce irresistible in angling 
for this fish. We are acquainted with a clever artist, who never 
fishes for teach with anything but a large dew worm, and he boasts 
ol his eitraordinary success. In Irance, the small white garden 
slug ia reGommended in wot weather, just after showers of rain. 
But Captain Guillaume affirms that txerae is the best and moat 
attractive bait for tench— that it ia, in fact, perfectly unequalled. 
We have never aubmitted this hint to the test ot experience, but 
the captain is a high continental authority, and may be aafely relied 
npon by his brethren of the craft. 

Aa a general rule, perhaps, a clear red worm will be found the 
most taking and useful Imit, especially in the heats of sun 
The bait should always touch the ground in ai^ water, and 

In rivers, the tench may be caught from April lo October, and 
in still wafers from Mav to September although we once Imd a 
capital day's sport in tne middle of November, in a small pond, 
diuing fine open weather. These fish bite best in the momii^ ana 
evening, but m mild showery weather they will feed all the day, 
and offer good sport. 

In fishing for tench the an^er must be cautious, circumspect 
and sWl, aa the fish, in the event of any noise or alarm, will bury 
himself m the mud as quickly as poasibfe. If, on being hooked, he 
endeavonre_ to rush into the mud, bold him firm, but without 
pullii^ ; this will keep his mouth open, and prev^ him rooting 



his nose into tLe mire. After being held in this w&y for a short 
lijuc he will bolt off, and try the same dod^ in another place. 
These eObrts the skilful angler will defeat, until the fish is exhausted 
bf his own exertions. 



THE BABBEL 

Is a well made, handsonie. and powerful fish, verv active and 
vigorous, quite toe sort of fellow to try the atrei^h of the angler's 
tackle, ana the deiterity of his hand. He is verj fond of rapid 
waters, which run over stony bottoms, and will lie for a long tune 
in a hniHuff current under shelving banks, near old stoae walls and 
piles, or about sunken trees or ola tWber, In these sort of places 
the mrger fish are generally to be found, and as the barhel dreads 
alike toe fierv heats or extreme cohl, ne commonly lies near the 
■" "" ndnaun' ■'-- ^- . . .1. .i-.. 



Stories have been told of the Wbel having attained a weight of 
fifteen or twenty pounds; but these are instances of verv rare 
occurrence, as he seldom exceeds eia^t or ten pounds, and even 
this is deemed a very lar ge size, and b^ no means usual. 'Riese 
fish spawn early in June. Walton sa^ m April ; but perhaps, they 
vary according to seasons and situations. Some authors suppose 
he never casts spawn until his fifth or sixth year. 
The barbel is a long-lived fish. His fiesh is white and deli- 
I appearance; and, when cooked acBordh^ to the receipt 
' ' ' " ' " ' ■ the most despi- 

y a very hungry 

The fish will live foar or five hows after he has been taken ont 
of the water. The barbel is supposed to possess the peculiar 

Eower of causing the water to bubble up on the surface above his 
ead when he makes his respirations. The eel is also beheved 
to exhibit the same faculty ; but as these air bubbles may be 
accounted for in a more satisfactory manner, we may be allowed 
to call in question the truth of these notions altogether. 

The barbel takes its name from the beard or wattles which hang 
»bout his mouth: and when he is young and ve^ small, he is 
<jalled in France Barbillon." "With these beards or wattles," 
says Walton, "he is able to take such a hold of weeds and moss, 
that the shfu^eat floods cannot move him from his position. , 



seems to have the power of rooting into the mud, and p^-like. 
wallowing in the mire and weeds at the bottom of deep holes, and 
under overhanging banks." 

This fish feeds on flies, bees, bugs, wasps, maggots, worms. 
slugs, snails, and similar kmds ot bait; but anglo's have invented 
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or adopted nrkms other baita to entrap this var;, sh^-bitiug fish^ 
which ve shall soon notice. 

The egga of the barbel are supposed to be injoiioos: a&d an 
opinioD once prevailed in the north of Europe, that tney who 
partook of them copiooslr vould " shrink up m great danger o€ 

The barbel b s strong and powerful fish, and strong and 
powerful tackle b conunoolf recommended in angling for him . 
This is not necesaarf. Tho same tackle that will kUl the salmon, 
will, in skilful hands, brin^ the most powerf nl barbel to the creel ; 
and, therefor^ the aneler who nses light tackle with this 
cautiooa fish, naa a much better chance of deceiving bim, than 
one who employs a coarser sort. The fishing materisls su^ested 
for carp anil toich will be foond, under all circumstances, the best 
adapted for this description of bsh. 

The baits recommended Ese wwms, tallow greares. slu^ 
gentles, grabs, and bits of cheese. To these the French anglers ada 
maggots fonnd in dead rats, leeches, meat, cheese used in cooking 
maccaroni, c^led AifrK}wre, and thejoke of eggs, all mixed np to- 
gether to a proper consiBtencj. Tne common red worm, when 
clean and toogh, is as eood a bait as any of tbe»e mentioned, and 
wlU be most efiectiTe u allowed to trail on tbe ^und ; indeed, in 
Inrbel-fishing, the bait should always touch the bottom. 

Rmming water is preferable to any other for the sport, and 
a large shot, cased in sand-coloured leather, a foot or two above 
the hook, will keep it down without bein^ perceived by the fish. 
Leather is to be preferred to day, which is commonly used, 
because the latter will socm wash on, and, owing to the constant 
kneadings required^ assists in wearing the fine gut bottom. The 
ai^er is better without a float. 

The. night is the best time fra catching barbel. Erening and 
morning are likewise favourable periods ■ but he will not bite well 
in the full day, nor in bright moonlight nights. The barbel re- 
quires time wben he takes the bait, and a single short ierk is 
neoessaiT to fix the hook well in his leathery jaws. When nooked 
he affords good sport with light tackle, because he is very strong 
and active ; but when yon have eihausted his vigour and got him 
out, the best thing you can do, in the opinion of many lod-fisheis, 
is to throw him in again for another bout, as he ia not worth his I 
aalt in a culinary pomt of view. 

The receipt for ground-bait, without which there. is little profit 
in angling for this fish, is recorded in the instructions for carp-fishing^ I 
and will serve for all fish which require such inducements. ' 

Barbel-fishing is not mnch sought after by regular and thorough, 
xom? anglers. The fish is seldom to be caught unless the ground* 
bait has been previously thrown in; and even then, success is fer i 
from being certain. Many London anglers are, however, food of the 
sport, and are remarkably skilful in it ; and, as the Thames abounds 
in mai^ localities with these fish, there is opened out a wide field 
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for thig tewM^ of piscatory recreation. Walton, who wu cartial 

to this spedes of sport, says of the barbel, "he is ciuioiu for his 
luuts that they may be clean and sweetj that is to say, !<] have 

Sour worms well scoured, and not kept m Bonr and musty moss, 
ir he is a curioua feeder ; bat at a well-sconred lob-worm uc will 
bite aa boldly as at any bait, and especially if, the night or two 
before you fish for him, yon snail bait the places where you iijtend 
to fish for him with big worms cut into pieces : and note tlmt 
none did over-bait lie place, or fish too earlyor too late forabarbel. 
And the barbel will bite also at gentles, which not being too moob 
scoured, but green, are a choice bait for bim ; and so is cheese, 
which is not to he too hard, but kept a day or two in wet linen 
cloth to make it tough ; with this tou may also bait the water 
B day or two before you fish for tne baibel, and be much tiw 
likeber to cateh fish." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CHUB, THE BREAM, AND THE ItOACH. 

Thz thi6 is a strong, compact, but rather clumsily built fish, well 
adaptf^ to afford capital sport lo the angler, hat is a very misei^le 
affiur in the hands of the cook. Walton gives a receipt which he 
says will make him eatable, but who will be at the trouble (J 
trying itP The I'rench, wno underettknd this department of 
cook^ aa well as, or better perhaps, than any other people onder 
the sun, pronounce him a villanoua fish; and they are most 
certainly right. His flesh his woolly and wateryiand has a nastj 
sweetness about it which is absolute^ nauseous. Perhaps the best 
mode of serving np the chub, would be to imitate the Irish 
mMiager's method of performing Hamlet — Bend up the richest 
xeceipt yon can get, hot and piquanfe, omUinff tie fi»h. 

The chub spawns abodt the time of Easter, and is probably very 
prolific. His eggs, which are yellow, and aboat the size of a grain 
of poppy seed, are deposited on the gravel, in verv shallow water, 
lie operation is supposed to occupy ajienod of about eight days. 

Most of the rivers of Ei^land contain chub. He haunts deep, 
qniet holes, under overhanging banks, frequents the bottoms of old 
wails, and deep retired nooks, where piles and old poets stick np 
out of the bottom, and yet he likes occasionally to fight against 
Btrong msbinR stronns, and to contend with the most rapid waters. 
The ctiub of tne river ia far finer, and more active than his brother 
of the pond or lake ; indeed, he is not often found in tiie latter. 
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except it commnnicates eaaHj and &eel; yn& some river, 07 

constantly open current. 
The fisn ^t^Ds a conaliieTalile size. It ia said he will sometimes 



weigh ail or seTea pounds ; and in aome continental watery he has 
been known to reacn the wei^t of ten pounds. Fish of tnis siz^ 
however, must be very scarce: as few sportsmen can boast of 



having seen them so l^u'gc. A amh was caught in the Thames, ii. 
the month of Ma;, 1S44, which ^veighed torn pounds. Ue was a 
very strong, active fish, shot across the river like an arrow oa 
feeliiw himself hooked, and fought well for a fall hour, before he 
could De got out of the water. He was caught with a, common 

EtJine: and, therefore, required considerable indulgence before 
could be overcoine. Tins was a remarkable fish in the esti- 



mation of many who saw hi. . . 

Chub are gregarious, and in hot weather may be seen ba^Jdi^ on 
tlie sur&ce of the water, over some deep hole, in considerable 
nnmbers. The moment they become sensible that they are 
observed, they sink down in an instant, being perhaps, witit 
scarcely an exception, the shyest of all fish. 

The chub requires adroit management when first hooked. Bnt 
cbmiBy and strong as he is, and thick-headed as he looks, we 
woula nevertheless recommend the same tackle as that suggested 
for the carp. The lighter the tackle, the easier it is to deceive the 
iah, and the greater the merit of overcoming him. 

The baits generally recommended for chnb-fishing, are red 
worms, gentles, grub^ bits of cheese, insects, Sc.; out as the 
fish is a gross feeder, he prefers large baits to small ones, 
iuvariably. A lobworm will tempt him, while a smaller one wonid 
be unheeded; and a cockchafer will attract liimj when a lesser 
insect will excite no attention whatever. The best aommer bait, 
is a large bumble-bee. If the angler irill pass his hook under the 
fore legs of the bee, without injuring han. and, conceaimg himself 
behimi a tree, or any other shelter which may overhang the 
haunt of the chub, will dibble tne insect on the surface of the 
water, allowing him to burr and spin, and produce little rippling 
circles all about him, he will soon see the chub rise leisurely out 
of the deep, and gently suck the bee into his month, as a city 
alderman kps up his caUipee. In this manner, precisely, the large 
one jost recorded was caught in the river Thames. 

Occasionally, a chub vUl Uke a minnow or frog; but this 
happens very seldom, and only at the close of the spnng. Baits 
have been recommended for different sections of tlie season, for 
chub.fishing ; but many of them are fantafol, and some very nastT, 
rhes and worms will capture him at all times ; and he is scarcely 
worth being very nice about. Grasshoppers are fine bait whenever 
you can get them; Mid little pills made of tallow and cheese, 
flavoured with musk, are said to be peculiarly temptbg. The 
freuch fish for him with cherries ; but many of the anglers in 
Prance conader the bait o( more value tlmn the fish, and seldom 
give themselves any trouble about him. 
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Tbe chub requires groimd-bait iii a. ^neral way, which maj' bo 
made accordii^ to the receipt already given. 

As this fish will rise at a fly, those whs like it may whip awi^ 
[or him at the end of aimuueT, when there is nothing better to be 
done. 

"He best Beasott of the year for chub-fishing, is from June to the 
end of August ; but he may be caught all the year round. Evening 
and mormng are the best parts of the day, as he seldom feeiS 
when the sun is high. The angler must be cautious and still, for 
the chub is a shy, suspicious fish; and if two or three are taken in 



.. Jl grow fearful, and change their iiaunU for some time. 

The chub is soon killed m a general way; but when be is large, 
he is exceedingly difficult to manage, and is a very troublesome 
customer with delicate tackle. Perseverance and patience, how- 
ever, are siure to beat him ; and if devoid of these qualities, tho 
angler had better break his rod, and renounce the craft for ever. 



is a great, flat, coarse, ugly fiah, stnmg in the water, hut nttedy 
detestable im the table. TTie IVeneb, it is true, are of a somewhat 
different opinion, and hold him in some degree of estimation. 

This fiah frequenta still places in deep, placid waters ; but prefers 
the retirement of ponds and lakes, where the water is still, the 
kic^ty undisturbed, and the bottom weedy and muddy. 

The bream is to be found in most of the slow, atill rivers of 
England, and sometimes attains a very large size ; he is then very 
much like a pair of bellows in shape, and much the same in flavour. 
In tlie north of Europe, this fish has heen known to reach the 
wewht of twenty pounds ; and, in 1749. there were taken at a 
aiu^e dranght, out of a hirge lake in Sweden, five thousand bream; 
the a^regate weight of which was eighteen thousand pounds. 
We have ourselves caught them four or five pounds in«weight, and 
have heard of other people catching them still larger; but this size 
b by no means general. 

The bream spawn iate in June or early in July, ^nd at that 
season seek out the level shelving sides, or the muddy bottoms of 
rivers well stocked with weeds. Each female is accompanied with 
three or four males. They maltiplv very rapidk; and- indeed, 
137,000 eggs have been counted in the ovarium of a single female. 
During the season, it is said the males are covered with tubercles 
like the sriall-poi. " At this season," says a Erench writer, "they 
make a great noise as they swim in numerous flocks ; and yet they 
distinguish the sound of cells or the tambour, or any other ana- 
logous tones, which sometimes frighten tliein. retard liieir move- 
ments, or drive them into the nets of the fisherman." Surely all 
this must be purely fanciful! Our author gives no authority for 



tile statements, nnther does he say that; he erer Iieatd UieM sounds 

Th« hraaan grows very feat, and ia remwfcaMy tentiraoua of Kfe 
whea taken out of the water dtauta odd weather. He etm then 
bear transportmg alive to a great distance, providing he be care- 
fnlly wrapped up in anow, with a mocau of bread steeped in 
alcohol placed in his mouth. This is a plan snecea^blly iuopt«d 
in many pwte of the continent. 

There are Kaid to be three or fonr varieties of the bream in some 
of the rivers in France, particularly in the Seine. T)te fiahennan 
in this river (five the name of "Hemints" to the yonng fiy, and 
that of " BrSmotea" to the middle-sized fish. 

Bloch says, " the bceam is little esteemed; and still less when 
he has been taken out of muddy waters, which give him a most 
detestable fiavonr." 

This fish when lai^ will aSbrd the angler some sport ; bat his 
gastronomic imperfecticns ate a great bar to him. Carp-taekle- 
and caiTi-baits are all good for him, and will kill him as well or 
better than any other. 

^e best season of the year fbr bream fishii^ is tioai Tune till 
October, when he ofl«Q disappoints the perdi fisher by nibbling at 
his clear, towh dew-worm — a sort of bite wlach is often mlstuen 
for the gentle suckings of a small eel. The bream wilt perhaps 
take this bait in preference to any ether, althongfa the gentle haa a 
powerful effect upon his fancy. 

The bait should be very neat the bottom ; in fact, it should juat 
touch the ground. As soon as the fish nibbles he must be dealt 
viith on the instant, for, sinzukr as it may seem, the larger he is, 
the more light and delicate bis bite. If of lai^ size — aomething 
like a b^ pair of bellows — he will reqnire some care and dexterity, 
as, the moment he is hooted^ he makes away for the weeds ht 
once, and if he succeed in gettu^ into them you are done for; and 
it will prove a very difficult matter to dislo^^ him. 

When you have succeeded in getting him out of the water, be 
careful ncj: te handle him, aa he posaesaes a most filthy hide; Dot 
get the hodc out of his mouth in tbe qoitieat and best way you 
can. 

The bream requires ground bait; or at least it seems to be the 
custom to nse it in his ease. The recipe atready given for other 
kinds of bottom fish will answer very well for him. 

The fish is very timid, shy, and eraftr. He hides himself in 
deep boles, and requires caution ana ^ence, being easily 
ft^htened from his haiatta by the slightest distorbanee of the 

Itiese Ssh bite early in tbe- moniii^ ftad late in the evcniiw, 
when the glare of day is off the waters, and tdl is cahu and stilL 
It is well for young anglers to practise theff hand with krgB- 
bream, as they require considerable management, and will call into 
requisition their patience md i^lL Perimpa a sli^ float » 
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is aopposed to lie so called on account of tliB redness of his Sua. 
He is a poor mean flsh 90 far as eatii^ goes, but he is handsome 
and stfoi^j and will afford the angler capital sport when he rises at 
the ily, which he commonly does about the months of August and 
September, both boldly and freelv. 
Roach are gregarious. They lo»e limpid and eleffl' waters, and 
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. . to be found in still Khd muddy riyers, ponds, and lakes. 

. frequent almost all the rirers cmd lakes in Europe, and in 

places are inconceivably numerous. Many of the rivers and ponds of 
Ei^land are fuH of them ; and in France they are abundant everj;- 
where, particularly in the neighbourhood of Paris. In the moraw 
of the Pas-de-Cafcis, and about Peronne, there are millions of 
them. In some countries of the North of Europe, and especiaBy on 
the banks of the Oder, they are so plentiful that they are com- 
monly nsed for manuring the land ; and Blocb assures us that, 
before the tnaraa on the Oder were drained, such enormous quan- 
tities were constantly caught that ihey supplied the ne^hbourinp 
Tillages with abundance of proTcnder on which to fatten theu- 

Hoach spawn about June, and they may be fished for two or 
UiTee weeks after this process is consummated. They cast their 
spawn in narrow, weedy, grassy places, and are very prolific. In 
the ovarium of an ordinary sized roach were counted 125,000 e^. 

At a certain season — the spawnii^ season — roach nave been 
observed to migrate like the salmoc, the tront, &o. &o. " In the 
spring," sa^ a French author, " the roach mount up the rivers 
in a very smgular order. The males and females separate them- 
selves so as to form distinct troops. One troop of males takes the 
lead, a troop of females follows without mingling with the other, 
and at last a second troop of males closes the march. They go 
very close together ; and if anv accident separates them on Uieir 
route, they quickly form their Battalions, and resume their march 
when the danger is passed." We never noticed this habit ourselves ; 
we never heard of any sportsman who did ; and we never before saw 
any account of it in any book ; it may, however, be true, although 
it savours something of the fanciful. 

The roach attains a large size. They are said to have been 
Ulled in England of the we^ht of two pounds ; but in many con- 
tinental waters they reach a lai^er size than this, and give the 
angler a good deal of trouble, as they require delicate tackle to 
deceive them. The roach is by no means the stupid reckless fiah 
some represent bim to be; on the oontnvy, he demands a faa 
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nmount of skill and caution, and affords very respectable sport 
ulien of good size ajid in full eeasoo. 

Walton calls tliis flah the "water-sheep," on account of his 
Bimplicity and foohshness. Howeyer this may be applicable to the 
BmaQ try of roach during the fiuramer, and in turbid and thick 
waters, the brger fish are unquestionably timid, shy, cunning 
fellows, imdeserviiig the reproacii cast upon them by so high an 
(tutjionty. It is, indeed, very difficult to catch a Ifu-ge roach in 
bright water, imlesa you use very fcie tackle, and carefully keep 
yourself out of sight. 

The rod for this fish should be hght, supple, and handj^. The 
Ime as fine as you please. A line of three hairs, witii a line gut 
bottom, is perhaps the best that can be used in all waters, aod 
under all cii'cumstances. In fact, n4ien the water is very clear aod 
limpid, your tackle can scarcely be too fine. 

'The gentle is a very escelleut bait during the finer parts of the 
year ; and in August, if the hooks on which are ringed the arti- 
ficial house-fly, be tipped with live gentles, the roach will dash at 
them like fury. 

In the months of June and Jtily we have seen very lai^ ones 
taken with the common yellow fly, which is to be found m abuu- 
dauce on fresh dropped eow-doi^. These are easily caught, and 
may be placed in a dry phial-botue. The angler should use a long 
rod, say tweutv or two-and-twenty feet, with nmning tackle of the 
finest kind. Aoout two vards of gut should hai^ from the end of the 
rod ■ and on a small lioolt, say No. 12, one of the yellow fJies should 
be placed - and then, keeping out of sight as much as possible, the 
bait shuuld be dibbled lighUy on the surface of tlie water. It is 
curious to witness how eagerly and fiercely the large roach will 
come out of their deep and secluded holes, and sail and sail around 
the fly, indicating great caution and fear. But the temptation is 
generally irresistible in the end ; and a splash, like a d<^ thrown 
into the water^ announces that the fish is hooked. In autumn, the 
same mode of fishing may be adopted by the use of the grass- 
hopper, which proves a veiy seductive bait. Laige roach may be 
taken m this way, when tney are utterly unapproachable in any 
other way. 

Another bait, strongly recommended for roach, especial!;; in the 
early part of the summer, is a gentle that has been kept m bran 
iiutu )t has changed and turned red. In this state, it is called by 
the French I'^ne-vinette, and ia highly prized by them. "We have 
tried it frequently, and certainly must admit it to be a suecessful 
bait ; but it is an estremely difficult job to keep it on the hook ; and, 
of^r all, it is not comparable to the yellow fly aiready mentioned. 

In roach fishing, when a float is used, it should be a very small 
one ; a bit of Quill an inch loi^ is quite sufficient. One small shot. 
No. 7. will auk the gut without drawing down the float, and this 
timid fish wdl be unable to distinguish it from a straw na the sur- 
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Moniiog and eyeniug are tbe best parts of ihe day for roach- 
fiahing in the ordmary way; but the angler who uses flies, alive, ot 
dead, or artifioial, wifl. find all hours of the day pretty much alike. 
The Londoners iaigle for this fish with tackle of the finest possible 
description— even with linos made of a single horsehair ; and many of 
them are very cleyer and successful performers with this frail 
material. But where is the good of it ? Gut is Joe enoaoh, and 
the roach that breaks it, wheu in the handa of a skilful roa-iisher, 
must be of extraordinary dimensions. 

Ground bait ia recommended for this fish ; but when fishing for 
him with flies or insects of any kind, this ia entirely unnecessary. 

Tliere is a flsh of the roach species called in England the Rudd, 
which ia very numerous in many continental waters. It is called 
in ^ance the RoiCH-CiS?. Walton is inclined to think the rudd 
lies between the roach and the bream. Other writers consider it 
to be a distinct fish altogether ; but the probability ia, .'hat it is a 
true crosa between the roach and tbe carp. In france, this flsh 
attains to a great size. He is mostly found in the fosses round 
fortified towns. He may be angled for in precisely the same 
manner as for (he roach. 



CHAPTEB. XL 

THE GUDGEON, THE DACE, AND THE EEL. 
THE orUGEON. 

This is a very handsome, active, and -srell- shaped little fish; 
most delicious in flavour, when property cooked, and deservedly 
considered very rtetierehS by most contmental gastronomers. 

This flsh is to be found in almost all the rivers of England, and, 
indeed, of Enrope. He prefers running watera and rapid curling 
streams, which now over a pebbly and sandy bottfflm, although he 
wUt live and thrive in lakes and ponda throi^h which a gentle 
draw of water contmually passes. 

The gudgeon ia supposed to spawn about the month of May. 
"Walton maintains that they breed two or three times a year. This 
does not appear to be very clearly eatabHshed ; but the prod^ous 
jaie: at which these fish increase, would seem to lend a certain 
d^ree of prohabiity to the notion. A French writer says, " They 
p^s their winter in the lakes and large i>onds, and in the spring 
rtmount the rivera, where they deposit their spawn on pebbles and 
"gfonea. "HJa operation is with the gudgeon a very laborious affair. 



tad the Ssh is frequently occnpied an entire month in the diScolt 
nrocess. Towards the autumn, the godgeona gain the lakes." 
TSiis does not apjieai to be the g^ieral opimoo, neither do we 
ftoquiesce in it : but other giave ang ling authorities seem, to enter- 
taui some such, notions ss to liie nugtatoTj habits of this f jA 
aUhoDgh their langoage is, tw tjbe most part, somewiut vague ana 
nncertain. 

Gudgeons nndoubtedlj mnltdidy pTcdi^oadf, and in certaxa 
favourable situations are to be fouad m immense quantifies. Thev 
are used in some parts of Prance to stock hikes, ponds, and T^ud 
stresjns, as food for pike, eels, and trout. 

Gudgeons may be caught all the year round, hat August and 
September are the beat months. In &vourabl« weather they will 
keep the ang^ well ^ployed, and he may Gil his basixt in a veiy 
^ort time. 

The rod used in gudgeon-fishing should be an extremely hght 
one, made of cane, and withont mi^ ^ring in it. lie line ^ould 
be all gut, or, at any rat& not more than tjiree hairs thick, if of 
horse-hair, wiu ve^ small hook, say No. 13. A float is sometimes 
used, but we think it better dispensed with. "Hbt best mode is to 
fix a small bullet to the end of the line, fasten one hook below the 
lead, so as to let it drag on the bottom, and suspend two or three 
others at short intervals abose it. The bullet is dropped into a 
likely part of the stream, and the hooks, baited with a ve^ small 
red worm, or gentle, or grub (the wonn is tie best), are suffered to 
he on the bottom, or work about in the rniming water. When 
the gudgeon takes the bait, he will make little snort jerks, which 
are easily perceptible if the line be held tight, and the angler be 
careful not to be too quick for him. 

The best general baits for gudgeons are small red worms, grabs, 
and gentles. The very small grubs to be found sometimes under 
antique cow-manure, in company with an admirable red worm, are 
very tempting bait, which we have seen the gudgeons take with 
great rapidity. When the red wonn is used, it should but jost fit 
the hoot, like a t^t glove : to aocomplist this, it is often neces- 
sary to hait only with, the duniug red nead ai the worm. If the 
bait hte^ loose, the gudgeons Will bother you like eels, and you 
will hardly ever succeed in hooking them. 

Some amateurs recommend M^ets ocmtaining the leaves <rf 
Biarsh-mallows, with ^ paat« made of hen^-seed, to be sonk in Use 
water i]revious_ to angEi^ for gudgerais, sa akind of ground-bait; 
uid others again suggest the propriety c( raking the bottiMi of the 
water, under the notion that when it is tiius muddled, the gudgeons 
imasine they are about to obtain a cc^ioiu supply of food. The 
latter plan is frequency attended with ecane denee of success in 
tranqml waters, but in streams it is of eourse useless. 

When the gndgeoa is well cleaned, and w^ed perfectly dry, r^ 
over with e^ and bread-crumbs, fried aia m butter, and serr-ed 
up with M melted butter, along with weil-butt«ed hot house^o^ 



bread, he s a Ter^ delicioos fish. At the bt«ak£ast table, \rlten in 
this caaditioiL he is inimitable. The I^noh have manj modes of 
cooking him, but ien better than this. 



The DACE is a well-made £sh, of a bright silvery hue. He fre- 
quents cleat, rapid waters, and is very often found in the same 
streama with toe trout. It makes but little dilTerence to tiim 
■whether the water be deep or shallow, promled it be bright and 
tolerably rapid. 

These 6m are gregarions; and. in favourable waters and well- 
ad^rted jfositioas, are to be found in very ]^ga shoals. Thej bk 
mimerous iu all enitable waters in erer; section of Europe. 

Early in the summer the dace casts its spawn, and is very prcJific. 
He multmlics with surprising rapidity ; and the rather so, that he 
is enabled to avoid numerous enemies, both on land and in tlie 
water, from the great swiftness witli which he scuds through the 
streams. The eggs of the fish are of a dirty whitash colour. Bie 
feeds freely on worme, gnats, and flies ; but other bait will tempt 
him. as we shall soon show. 

Ihe angler may enjoy first-rate spwt with the dace, because he 
is bold and dashing, anifor his size, a very strong fish. He fights 
hard, and dies game. The oook, perhaps, would rather not be 
troubled with hini ■ but as he does not seem to he in much reqneet 
— no, not even with bream-eaters — locipea for oookin^ him are 
BCarcdy necessary, and yet, when ireah, and fried nicely m butter, 
he is a capita] additjou to the breakfast table. 

In the spring, and late in summer, he bites freely. The tackle 
employed m roaohnfishing ia well fitted for the daoe ; and if he 
happen to he of a good size, he will afford the lod-fisher very 
le^sctable wort. 

jUa^f kinds of bait are in use for this Ssh, hut the best, in ovr 
opnion, are red worms and flies. The iEVench very frequent^ use 
a email water-worm, which is found in little narrow straws, like 
qui lb. and which floats on the water : the; call them poris-btm. 
We never tried this but, but Jiave be^i often assured 'Uiat dace om 
very fond of it. It is like our caddis-worm. 

The common bladu ^oatisagood baitj and if the point of the 
book on which the fiy is wrapped be tipped with a hve gentle, m 
in roach-fishing, the dace may be HUeawith surprising eaae and 
rt^iditf, particularly when he is rising at the natural files on a fine 
summer eveon^. 

The dace must be sought for in runnii^ waters ; anditia bf HO 
means an uncommon circumstance to meet with them in trout- 
streams which ahovind with deep hoJw, and where even the watecs 
Are not constantly height and qurkJing. A brilliant red wxm, 
covering a small nook, shank and aU, with a ^t a foot above it to 
flink the lin^ wiU {Httch than leedilf in Muh Jottttities. 
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The dace is a very strong fish for his size, and when hooked 
resembles the trout in his exertions to escaiie. When numerous, 
the; furnish great smusement, and are veil fitted for practising the 
joiing artist for his more difficult tmk of o^toiing the salmon and 



Tew fish are better known than the eel. He is associated in our 
minds Tiith many of onr youthful eiploita and troubles in our 
upward prof^ress to piscatory faine. He frequents all the rivers 
and waters of Europe, where the cold is not too severe ; and he is 
to he met with on the most sumptuous as well as on the nioat frugal 
tables — food alike for the London alderman and the poor houseless 
man in the streets. 

The haunts of this fish are familiar to every angler. He inhabits 
all kinds of waters, ponds, lakes, ditches, trout-streams, rivers. No 
water is too dirty for him, nor too pure. He tlirives in the mud- 
diest boles, and grows fat and sleek among the stones of the 
mountaiu torrent. A fresh water fish in ail his habits, yet if he 
gets into the salt water he shows httle anxiety to leave it agam ; 
and thoug:h it evidently affects his colour, he grows prodigioumy in 
it, and gets as fat as a porpoise. No matter where he may be 
fishing with a sunk bait, the experienced angler is never surprised 
when be pulls out an eel. In short, this fl^ is ahnost universal, 
and his attachment to one place rather than miother is very prob- 
lematical. Wherever he can get food, there be is ; nay, indeed, 
he has been sometimes found in situations where, to all appearance, 
he could get none. 

Various have been the opinions about the mode in which eels are 
generated. Writers on fishing, one ijter the other, recapitulate 
me old opinions, and nearly in the same words. Some of these 
opinions are very divertmg and curious. We are told that one 
ancient author supposed they were born of the mud ; another, from 
■ little bits scraped off the bodies of large eds, when they rubbed 
themselves agamst stones ; another, from the putrid flesh of dead 
animals thrown into the water ; another, from the dews which 
cover the earth in May; another, from the water alone; and an 
old and deep-rooted notion entertained in the north of England at, 
this hour is, that eels are generated from hoise-liairs thrown into 
the water. 

The following statement wears a reasonable appearance, and will 
account for the story from Bowlter, quoted m " The Ai^ler's 
Sure Guide." 

" The eel proceeds from an e^. The e^ is hatched in the body 
of the female, as in fiah of the ra]/ species. A slight pressure on 
the lower part of the body of the female facilitates the egress of the 
young ones. But, in order that the eggs may be capable of being 
hatched, there mnat be some iuterconrse with the male fish. This 



takes place, it is conjectuied, in tbe same maimer as among the 
siiake tribe. The cgga are, of course, more or less niuneroua in 
different fish. It aometimcs happens that the female eels disem- 
barrass themselves of their eggs before they are hatched ; but thia 
must occur very seldom, because it has never yet been clearly 
ascertained where, in sucn cases, the eels deposit them." 

Now this, wbich is an abrit^ent of the more elaborate account 
of a French author, seems to be a plain and rational account of Uie 
matter, and is, in' all probability, notfariiom tlie truth.* 

Eels increase in numbers most prodigiously ; they will also reach 
a very large size. In Italy— a magniflcent country for the angler 
— the;r are taken, it is said, of the wf^ht of twenty pounds. la 
Albaiua, they are stated to be occaaionally as thick as a man's 
thigh ; and some ■writers have affirmed that iu Prussia they have 
been sometimes caoeht ten or twelve feet in length. We have 
onrselves often seen them in IVance of five and sis pounds. 



"nie eel is a fish of verr slow growth; but, as a set-off against 
mis, he seems to be enaowed with the gift of very lona life. 
Wntera on Ashing commonly limi t him to a period of fiv 



. . ; but a French author, who speaks with the greatest confi- 
dence on the subject, saya, Espenence has proved that the eel 
will live for a century. How otherwise can the prodigious increase 
of these animals be explained, since it can be demonstrated that 
the females do not breed before they are twelve vears old ? The 
eel increases until his ninelry-fouriii year. Each female, therefore, 
can produce during a period of eighty-two years ; and this satisfac- 
torily accounts for the enonnous quantity of eels to be found in 
the waters which are adapted for tncm." 

The eel is exceedingly voracioos, and a most indiscriminate 
feed^. Nothing can be too delicate, and few things too nasty, for 
liis ntvenouB appetite. Many instances of their voracity have been 
recorded from tmie to time ; and many wonderful stories told about 
the size, migrations, and miraculous powers of the fist. 

This fish IS no great favourite with the angler. On the table he 
is delicious, hnt not a very pleasant affair to take off a hook. 

Those who bke angling for eels must use strong tackle. A stiff 
rod, a strong line, and a large hook, are indispensable : a large 
red dew-worm will complete the equipment. 

Tbe eel requires considerable indulgence when he bites ; but, as 
everybody who can brandish a rod knows how to fish tor him, we 
have only to sn»^st that as soon as he is polled out of the water, 
whether bk or little, the angler should stamp his foot across hk- 
bodr, hold his line tight with one hand, and with the other cut oCF its 
head. This is the oidy way to prevent the shppery rascal from tying 
the line full of knots, and twisting it inextricably round his body. 

■ The Ikte Biihop of Harwich, Br, K»t, resd a BapCT to * leiuitific «odet" not 
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The CSAK ia ccnfiued to lakee in the Nort^ oT Eoglatd, SootiUnd, 
and ta some paria cf Wales. £t b not veij ftmuUar to aogl^ 
geoeiallf . U is a haodaome fish, spotted tike a trout, and attaias 
a very respectable size, say fifteen w eiiteen indwa in length. 
The habits aod natoisl history of the fish aie but impcriectlr 
blown. Efdcures attach a high vtiae to the fish, jwd " piMeA 
char" is «ini£tanlly advartised as a stwidArd. delioaey. How it b 
made is another matter : but as few thioss in Engtamd can e 
.adnlteratioD, most 'probablr tihe char imdea'Koes the i ' 



This little fish abounds in nearly aU Ma riverB and freah wobm 
in Europe. It is found in modi^ous goanttttea intiieOa^nae. sea, 
from wnence, according xa some aathore, t^y were «riginally 
introduced to oflier parts of the wgiii. 

This fish is very handsome and active, .and irikeo &«t takeh oat 
of the water shines like a bar of lilver. Uis sparkling scales toe 
-used by artists to give to mock pearls the beau^ and itrimancy of 
those of the East. 

The bleak spawn in May ca? 3aa£, and multi|ily raindly. In Sae 
veather they are constantl; playing on the Bui!&oe of the water, 
irat they prefer rushing and powertal streams— in flke middle or 
on the borders of which th^ are to be -caught in ^ greater 
quantities. 

The baits used in bleat-fishiog are fiie^ gwtlM, and smaU 
grubs. At these, in the proper seaAOD, and in prwer waters, tiie 
fish will bite with the -utmost avidity, sM keqi the angler fully 
en^lo^ed. The tackle should be as Lght as ptttis&l^ the rod vsd 
-too sucple, and the hooks amall. 

In places where hlealc abound the anclar should take liis staaX 
irear a Tcry rapid run of water— some sluice or stanncL Close t« 
tite side of the cunreot he should tiirow Ins Ime, baited with fresh 
genaes. The fish in audi spots will run at the bait most f oriouslf; 
and the sportsman wifl have little to do bat to pUl o«t his oa^ 



tivea— sometiinea half-a-dtaen togefier, if he have aa many hooks 

Artiiicml fliea, tipped with a miaato hit of white leather, taken 
botn a white ud glove, will answer very well when gentles are 
not to be procured. A ^cat, about an inch lon& made of t^e end 
of a pen, with one little girdle of quill nwnd it to ^d tjte gut, ia 
often used in hleak fishing', and when the water is etiU it to? 
much improves the efficiency of the tackle. In a stiong stream a 
float is useless. 

Slcak-fishins is vny improving to ^onng ai^ler^ and (rften 
amusii^ to older ones. The little fish pelds more ixal spait than 
many quiet kinds of fish of much gieatef Biago^wle. 



The Lamfoet is exactly like the eel in form -asd c<dour, hut he 
poasessea some attributes peculiiit to himself. Close to each eye 
he has two ranges of small ca^es, four on one side and five on the 
other, and, independent of these, behind eadi cf e he has sevrai 
more, through which he effect his respirations. He is sli^>er;, 
like the common ed, and awims with ^reat loree and adav^r- 
He possesses the power of attadiiug huns^ to stones, &c, bj 
means of his mouth, which, from 1Jie elasticity of his lips, and t^ 
strength of his crooked teeth, acts as a kind of sucker, aad raiabies 
him to hold fast to many substances wiUi singular tenacity. A 
Umprey <^ three pounds has been known to lift a weight of tw«Ire 
pounds. 

We shall not enter into an; detailed acco«iit oi the methods (4 
fishing for the loach, minnow, and ruff. 'Kiese are known to most 
schoolboys of ten or twelve jeara ctf age in every sectifBi «f 1^ 



CHAPTER TTTT 

LAWS AMD REODI-ATIONS KIR TAKING FISH. 

bi the act called the Blac^c Act, it is enacted that ai^person being 
armed and disguised, and who shall steal, or unlawfulfr take away 
«iy fish out oi a river or pbnd, or malidoasly breat down and 
destroy tiie mound or head of any river, whereby the fish shall be 
lost or destroyed, ot shall rescue any person in oostodj for such 



For deatroymg or billing fiah ii_ _ 
property, e. penalty of five ppunds, i 
of Correction for mrt esoeeoing six n 

For bteoldiig into tin enclosed oi 
deatroying the 6sb, transportatian 
the like pimiahment. 

No persons ma^ have is possession, or keep, Koj net, angle 
piche, or other engine for taking fish, hnt the makers and sellers 
thereof, and the owner or renter of a river flsheiy, except fishermeii 
and their apprentices, legally authorised in navigable rivers ; and 
the owner or occapicr of the said river raav seize, and keep, and 
convert to his own use, every net, &c., which he shall diacover laid. 
or used, or in the possession of any person thus fishii^ wiliiout his 
consent. 

Damaging or intmdin^, by using nettrices, fisb-faooks, or otber 
engines to catch fish, without consent of the owner or oceapier, 
must pay any amount the magistrate or justice orders, provided ic 
exceeds not treble the damages, and be fined, not exceedii^ tea 
shillmgs, for the one of the poor of the pariah, or imprisonment ia 
the House of Correction, not exceeding one calendar month, 
unless he enters into a bond, with one surety, in a sum not ex- 
ceeding 10/. not to offend again, and the justice ma; cut or destrt^ 
the nets, &c. 

If any person unlawfully or inalidoualy cut, break down, or 
destroy any head or dam of a fish-pond, or unlawfuUy fish therein, 
he shall, at tbe prosecution of the king, or the owner, be im.- 
prisoned three months, or pay treble damages, and after such 
imprisonment, shall find sureties for seven y^rs for his good 
behaviour, or remain in prison till he doth. 

To prevent the fish in the Thames from being improperly de- 
stroyed, the SOth of Geoi^ the Second enacts, that no person shall 
fish, or endeavour to take fish, in the said river, between London- 
bri^ and Richmond-bridge, with other than lawful nets. 

?or salmon, not less than six inches in the meah; 

For pike, jack, perch, roach, chub, and barbel, with a flew or 
stream net, of not less than three inches in tbe mesh throiwhont, 
with a facing of seven inches, and not more than sixteen iathom 
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X or shads, not less than two inches and a half in the mesh ; 

for flonnoeis, not less than two inches and a half in the meab, 
and not more than sixteen fathom long ; 

For dace, with a single blay-net, of not leas than two inches in 
the mesh, and not more than thirteen fathom long, to be worked 
by floating only, with a boat and a buoy ; 

For smelts, with a net of not leas than one inch and a quarter in 
the mesh, and not of greater length than sixteen fathom, to bo 
worked by floating only, with a boat and a buoy ; 
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TJitder the pcnaltv of paying and fi^rfeitmg the sum of five 
ponnds for every Buch offence. 

No fish of any of the sort hereinafter mentioned may be caught 
in the Thames or Medwar, or sold, or exposed to or tor sale, it 
caught in the Thames or Medway — 

No salmon of less weight than six pounds. 

No trout of less weight than one pomuL 

No pike or jack under twelve inches long, from the eye to tba 
ength of the tail. 

No perch under eight inches loi^. 

No flounder under seven inches long. 

No sob under seven inches long, 

No plaice or dab under seven inches long. 

No roach under eight inches long. 

No dace under six mchcs long. 

No smelt under six inches long. 

Ho gudgeon under live inches long, 

No whiting- under eight inches loi^. 

No barbel under twelve inches loog. 

No chnb under nine inches hing. 

Under pain to forfeit fire pounds for every such offence. 

Salmon and trout may be taken, only from January 25tli to 
Sepf-ember 10th. 

Pike, jack, perch, roach, dac^ chub barbel, and gudgeon, may 
be taken between July 1st and March 1st. 

Bottom-fishing is prohibited in tbe river Thames, as fur as the 
Corporation of London has jurisdiction, from the 1st of March to 
the 1st of June. 

The right of fishing in the sea, and in all rivers where the tide 
ebbs and flows, is a right common to all the king's subjects. 

Any person or persons considering themselves wronged or 
aggrieved hy any decision against them by tlie magistrate c- 
justice, may appeal against it at the quarter se-"""- 
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" That no person shall fish with any sort of net, veel, night- 
hook, or BRy other device, except by angling in, or make use of 
an; net, engme, or device to drive the fish out of any place which 
shall be 3ti£ed by order of the Lord Mayor of the City of London 
for the tune being, as conservator aforesaid, for the preservation of 
the fisherv, and whereof notice shall be stuck iip m some public 
place of tlie town or village, nest adjoining to the place or places 
GO ordered to be staked; and that no person shall take up or 
remove any stake, burr, Iwat, or any other thing which shall have 
been driven down or sunk in any such place as aforesaid, upon pain 
to forfeit and pay, from time to tune, the sum of five pounds lor every 
offence or breadi of any part of this order." — Vi/s Ordii/aiKft, 
Item 44. 



PAET IL— WHERE TO GO. 



HEMAAKa. 

Thtktt or forty years ago, it Tonld have been k coiBpant>Te]^ 
brief and eas; task to inlorm the angler iehere toffo\o enjoy hu 
amusement ; for lie would not bare Tentnred to diierge to any 
great distance from his own home, or the coQiitv in which he 
resided. Now, however, the case is somewhat oifferent. The 
application of steam to maritime purposes, and the cwistruction 
of railroads, have altered the entire position of the angler's craft. 
They have opened out to him a new worid of recreation and 
adventure, and stimulated his amhitiim to the highest pitch. At 
a comparatively trifling cost of mone/ and of time, ne can W 
transported into the finest fishing distncts in the most remot« ahd 
unfrequented parts of the kingdom, or out of it, if he chooses ; 
and can pace the wild heath and barren mountains in search of the 
lordly salmon, and the huge lake-trout ■ objects that were in his 
younger days seldom seen, and never placed within the range of 
hia rod and tackle. All this has made the duty comprehended ia 
the simple directions akere to go, of k more onerous and compre- 
hensive character than it has ever been before in the history of tie 
" gentle craft." 

The recommendations invdved in our "Where to go," will be 
divided into four parts: namely, England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Continental states. 



CHAPTER L 

ENQLAND AND WALES. 



AmUKQ in England and Wales, is t« be viewed in a somewbat ! 
dm^"t h|ht from anghng in Srotland and Ireland. Lk referenoe 
to ±lngland in particular, mglers may fairly enoi^h be divided 
mto two distinct classes i the tme purauing the hottom-fi^uug. 
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and the other, makii^ ihe aalmon, troat, and pike, their dae£ 
sMKe of anmsement ; tile one class prineipaJly coivlined to tka 
metropolis and its extensiTe suburbs, ^d the otner boated on the 
hmiks of the Tftciom livera and esttuvies at the more distant part» 
of the kingdom. These two orders of tod-fishers are ver; distinct 
and veil defined. Thev have little or motliinz in common, a&ve 
the rod and line, and the enthnsiastic ardoni for tlieir respective 
branches of aarasement and recreation. 

The London anglers are a very nnmeioiia body; much more so 
than most people 'would imagine. It ia only necessary to go to 
some of the uanal places oi £hii% reaort near the city on hoiidaT 
times, and witness the nnmercus ^ronps of piscatoidana huddled 
tagetner on i>erhaps a tew acres of ground, young and old, rich. 
aad poor, ei^ojiDg theii poisnits vith real gusto, to be coaTinced 
of the Ter? general preoilectiou of the mass of the people fin- 
md-fiahii^. We have not tlie sl^htest doubt but that if the 
entire number of metropoUtan anglers were mustered— those, we 
mean, vbose chief or only aim is to excel in bottom-fishing— they 
would amount to full as many as all the other £ngli^ anglers in 
the mere rural districts pnt together. Indeed, few petnile have 
any just conception of the prevaiience of angiing hahita and ideas in 
London, tmless some degree of attention has been paid to the 

The range of watera to which the Loudon anelers are chiefly 
confined, and which suit their ideas and modes m fishing, is but 
-rer; lunited, thoagh, oa the whole, abounding with sport, and ^ 
greail varielr of fish. The Thames, and its tnbutMies, with the 
Tarious canals and docks, form the stable lesoorces of tois numer- 
ous and enthusiastic class of piseatonaiis. We shall proceed to 
ennmerate the various localities where the angler ma; find pleasure 
in. Bad scope for the ewreifle of his art. 



O Thamu I that Mf;1en sll maj ui 
Ag londr nilom tij thy Mat, 

Oil, gMi. (Ur itnui, for anr a), 
Thi quiet Kml on all 1i»UnriiiE, 
Till ^ (mrmindi fbr OCT Row 
Afl thy deep wateia lutw an floring 



', both for the extent of 



variet; and number of its fish. 

-e, Bjuf for some distajice goes under 
ace of tte Utuma. and it haa an entire run of upwards of 
hundred miles. The rariinc stations upon it are very 
vta, and greats divenifiea in ueir angling nubilities ; and 



\re slioU BOW proceed to point out some of the chief of tkem, u 
fully as our liniitg will permit. 
Battebsea BsisfiG used a few veara ago to be a somewlhat 



stcamboBt traffic, the fishing is not considered so good. £otb 
Salman and trout have been taken here with the rod, and of 
great weight and delicious flaTOur; but these captnres are but 
very rare. The fiahing becomes a little improved between this 
spot and Poin£Y Beicgs, where the assistance of boats can be 
procmed at a shiilin^ an hour, and sixpence for each sncceediuK 
hour. Large qoantities of bottom fish are oitea taken here wiui 
"the rod; but the state of the weather, and the condition of the 
river and its tidal movements, exercise a great influence over the 
feeding of numerous kinds of fish in these ranges of water. We 
have known an angler, in the apace of an hour, take perch to the 
weight of ekty pounds, while, at another time, he has fished two 
entire days consecutively, and not seen a single fish of any Idud. 

At Bbbntfobs there is often fair sport tohe ohtained off a place 
called tlie Aits. There have been trout occasionallf taken nets 
with the minnow, but they are scarce. Perch, barbel, dace, and 
gudgeons, are tolerably plraitifuL 

KicHMOND is agooo and favourite localit^for the rod-fisher ftnd 
there are maaj expert piscatorians in this district, who knov 
every inch of the water and every hour of the day when it is 
I)rohable that certain fish can be obtained. There is a favourite 
stretch of water of considerable depth above ^he bridge, estendii^ 
for about two hundred yards, where barbel are sometimes taken 
of great weight and numoers. August and October are the chi^ . 
months for complete success in this locality. At the urUr, dace aie 
taken in great quantities, and so likewise are gudgeons. It is 
requisite to notice here that the preserved waters extend sis hun- 
dred and eighty-three yMils from the wier eaatwMd, to the east 
end pile of the hreakwater. The inns at Eichmond are numeror" 

bnt the chief resort of anglers is at the King's Head, near i 

bridge ; the Pigeons, near the Duke of Bucoleuch's ; the White 
Cross, the Greyhound, the Roebuck. The flshermen, who will give 
all maimer of assistance to the angler, are George Piatt, John 
Piatt, Brown, Howard, Carter andStjIea. 

If the angler who visits Bichmond wishes to eai^Joir his time to 
the best advant^ie, he must pay great attention to the state of the 
waters. Some sections of them are very good in clear water that 
are of no use when flooded, and vice versa; and the state of the 
ti^ has likewise a very marked influence on the movements and 
feeding hours of the fi^. The neap tide should be chosen. For 
example, when it is high water at London Bridge, say at six 
o'clock m the morning, it will then be high water at Eichmond . 
bettreen eight and nine, and with bnt a faint flow of water. The 
ftngler may, under these circnmstances, oommence at nine, and he 
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may continue his ajnusement till seven in the evening, when it will 
be flood again. This is the only method which can. giye tmj 
reaaonable chance of succesa. And the same remarlta apply to 
all the parts of the river which lie between this place and TSSding. 
ton Lock, where the tide movement terminates. Particular flat 
lie in particular sections of the river; and this must also be 
Doticea by the rod-fisher. On the towing-path above the bridge, 
on the Richmond side, dace and barbel ace plentiful, and there is 
a good stretch of flv.flshing water from the weat end of the I>iite 
ofBuccleuch'a garden to Twickenham Ferry. 

TwictEKHAM. — This is a celebrated spot in literatr histoix 
having been the place of residence of Pope, It is mnch frequented 
by anglers from the metropolis. There is a long deep in which 
dace and barbel abound; Gut the preserved waters extend font 
hundred and ten yards from the western extremity of Pope's 
Villa to the Ait. This circumscribes the movements of-tiie 
general angler eonsiderahlv. All the resident anglers in this 
vicinity affirm that the anglmg has greatly improved here within 
the last few years, and that the best months for fishing these deep 
poob are September and October. The early portion of the season 
IS not favourable for sport. 

Teddinoton Lock is a noted place, and forms a well-known 
and pointed landmark between the fresh and the salt water. It is 
a mile and a half beyond Twickenham. Plenty of barbel, of large 
size, are to be found here. There are more Ssh of every kind 
about the waters in this locality than almost any other on tJie 
Thames, and chiefly from this cause : when the season proves a 
dry one, and the stream becomes shallow, the fish cannot ascend 
above the lock, and consequently have to take shelter below it. 
This has rendered Teddington a great favourite with metropohtau 
sportsmen. Many of them have achieved great things here. Tailing 
their forty, fifty, and aiitv barbel a-day. Gudgeons are ulewise 
taken here in great quantities when the water ia in good order. 
Teddington Lock has likewise the honour of being considered, in 
the popular creed, as a commencing or starting point in the Thames 
for real trout fishii^. Whatever are taken of this enviable fish 
further down the nver. are only considered as mere accidents, or 
eiceptions to a general rnle. Very large trout have been from 
time to time taken out of the water below the Weir— three or four 
within the last few years, weighing fourteen and fifteen poundn. 
In the meadows above the lock, and below the village, there are 
some stretches of good fishing water, and here jack are occasionally 
taken of fair size and most excellent quality. The inns are the 
King's Head, and the George ; and the fishermen Ee^ate, Coion, 
Harris, and Chamberlain, 

Kingston ia considered by many Thames rod-fishers to be aa 
good a spot as Teddin^on for barbel, perch, and dace. There is. 
nowever, a general notion abroad that the fishing has been impaired 
Biiioe the old bridge was removed. This removal interfered with 



nuuiv choice old spots tlut jidded shelter for fish, and where tiie; 
ocmla at all times be fcnmd b^ the rod-fisher. The prime portioa 
of the season tw godgeoQ-fishing is from June till Augoist. There 
is a portion of the water preserved here, extending seventy jaria 
eaatward, and thirty Taros westward of the bridge. The inns 
commonly frequented by airline parties here are the White Hart^ 
the Swan, and the A^crs ; and tlie fishermen are Williaia Bolton, 
Robert Brown, and WiUiam Clarke. 

Teakes DiiTON, opposite Hampton Conrf; is a locally ciuoyins 
.' a l^h reputation among anglers for almost all kinds oi fish with 
fdiich the river abounds. The rod-fifiher's movements are con- 
siderab^ hampered here, itom a \s:ga section of the water being 
very rtnctly preserved. The range of deep water opposite Lord 
8t. Leonards house, to the extent of five hmtdred and twelve 
jards, is in tiiis predicament; and likewise the deep, reach- 
ing two hnndred and fifty yards from Eeene's wharf. The inns 
are the Swan, and the Crown and Andior ; and the fishermen 
William and Henry Tagg. 

Hakftoh Coukt contains a fine reach of angling water, under 
preservation, and extends, according to official anthorit^ two 
hniidred and seventy yards from Weir Moulsey Lock to Lower 
Head Pile. This range of wat«r can be fished either from the 
banks, or in a punt. It contains a number of fine perch and 
barbel, and some trout of considerable siTC have been taken out 
of it of late years. The inns are the Castle, and the Mitre; and 
the fishermen, William Wisdom, and Thomas Davis. 

Hampton is about a mile trom the last station, and is a verv 
interesting viJla«e. There is good fishing water here, and barbel 
and roach are plentiful ; there is a fair spnnkling of gudgeons, and 
some odd tront. According to authority, the preserved watras 
extend nine hundred and sixty yaids from tlie west end o£ 
tiarrick'a Lawn to the Tumbling Bay. This village used former^ 
to be a very favourite locality for anglers. It was here that we 
have upon record a remarkable instuice of jiiscatory enthusiasm 
and patience. Sir John Hawkins, who was himseif a great angler, 
and edited a fine edition of Walton's works, relates an anecdote ta 
a gentleman who came to reside here tot the facility of enjojdng 
his fishing sports. Sir John says, "Living some years ago in a 
village on the banks of the Thames, I was used in the sommer 
monuis to be much ont in a boat on the river. It chanced that at 
Hampton, where I had been for a few days, I frequently passed aa 
elderly gentleman in his boat, who appeared to be fishing at 
different stations for batbcL After a few salutations had passed 
between us, and we were become a little better acqnaonted, i took. 
the occasion to iaguiro of him what diversion he had met wiQi. 
" Sir," said he, " I have had but bad luck twlav, for I fish for 
barbel, and you know they are not to be caught like gudgeons." 
"It ia very true," answered I, "but what you want m tale joa, 
Bnka IQ Hk iKa^it," "Vhy, m," taid be, "tiut is jiut ■■ it 
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hftppens. It is trae, I like the soort, and like to catch 6ah, but 
my great deligiit is going lifter them. I'll tell you what," con- 
tiimed he, " I am a man in years, and have been used to the sea 
aU my life (he had been a Condon captain), but I mean to go da 
more ; and I have bought that little house which you Bee there, 
foi Qie sake of fishing. I get into this boat (which he was thai 
mOTping) on a Monday morning, and fl^ on till Saturday night for 
barbel, aa I told yon, for that is my delight ; and this I Lave done 
for a month tt^ther, and in all that wMle I have not had a single 
bite." 

The best months for fishing m this locality are September, 
October, and November, and the water should be full, and not too 
dear. The inns for refreshment are {he Bed Lion, arid the Bell j 
and the fishermen are the families of the Milboumes, and the 
Beims, WiU. Chambers, and J. Snell. 

SxTKBTTST IS situated on the Middlesex side of the rireTj and 
there are often very fine trout taken in the waters of the vicmity, 
particularly near the weir. Gudgeons are plentifuJ, tmd affora 
tbe airier considerable amuseniLent. The preserved district ex- 
tends SIX hundred and eightv-three yards from the weir, eastwari^ 
to the east end pile of tae oreakwater. The inns are the Flower 
Pot, the Mwpie, and the Castle ; uid the fishermen are Goddard, 
Fuloher, and Johnson. 

Walton is another fishing strfion, situated on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, and is eighteen miles from London. There is some 
&ie deep stretches of water here, but part of it is preserved. 
Large barbel are caught, and there is a good stock of dace, 
roach, and chub. Trout are scarce, hut when they have been 
taken, have generaily been of very heavy weight. The inn is 
the Doke's Head; and the fishenuen Thomas ani George 



^iirapPEttTON has some extensive ranges of deep water, full of 
fine perch, chub, and jack. Both sides of theriver can be pleasant^ 
fished from the banks. There are three districts or sections ot 
preserved water here. There is good acoommodation for travellers, 
jund steady and obliging fishermen. 

Wbtbbjdge is about twenty miles from the metropolis, and is 
an eicellent locality for genuine fishing purposes. Trout are often 
pretty plentiful. At the time we are pemung these lines we have 
seen a capture of tbis fish made, on an anghng excursion, by Mr. 
Alfred, Jan., of El, Moorgate Street, City, which is a splendid 
nteoimen of Thames trout-fishiug. His creel contained thirteen 
£sh in all J one was iuKha and a Atdf poandi, one leuen, and one 
j^ pounii ; and the residue were of more than average me, 
xhese were caii^ht by an artificial bait (an imitation of a smaL 
Rndgeon, mann^tured by himself), by trolling. Two of these 
£ne fish are now preserved, and way be seen at the above fishing' 
tMskle establishment. Such an explnt as this shows that the tront 
mmt hare now become pnitr nsmanuB in tbe nver, and that th* 
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hte regulations respecting poaching aiid neiting have operated 
beneflciallj for the interests of lie fair angler. 

lie inns in this place frequented bj roa-lisliers, are the King's 
Arms, the Ship, and the Lincoln Amu; and tie flshennen are 
Hams, Keen, Purdue, and Milbonni. 

Chektsbi Ebidgb is a fair station for the rod. There are 
some good trout, and a considerable number of perch, jack, and 
chub. The offioial list gives fouc hundred and forty yards of 
preserved water, extending from the weir to eighty yards east- 
ward of the bridge. The inns are the Cricketers, the Crown, and 
the Swan; and the fishermen Upjohn and Galloway. 

Lalehah Ami Pbntob Hook are places where good fly -fishing 
can be obtained. The trout arc, on some faTonrable occasions, 
taken here in considerable nnmbers, and some of large size. Hie 
waters are preserred for the distance of eleven nundred and 
fifty yards. The inn is lie Horse Shoe ; and the fishermen the 
Messrs. Harris. 

Staines is now a fiiTonrite station for the London sportsman 
on the Thames. Tront-fishing has greatly improved here of late 
years. The preserved waters extend two hundred and ten yards 
east of the ori<^. Barbel, roach, chnb, and a fair portion of 
gudgeons, are to be caught in this locality. The inns are the Bush, 
Hie Angel, and the Swan; and the fishermen, whom we have 
invariably found very civil and obliging, are Flitcher, Years, Amos, 
and Chambers. 

WiNosoB, has now become a very fair tront station ; some fine 
lafge fish have recentk been taken m its waters, both with fly, and 
with natural and artificial minnows. Eton and Surley Hall weirs 
are favourite spots for good fish. The bridge at Wmdsor b an 
excellent place for barbel; and about Datchet this kind of fish are 
always more than usually abundant. There arc numerous shoals 
of gudgeons about the Windsor and Eton waters, which we have 
seen taken in large quantities. 

The angling stations of Maidehheas, Cookhah, Henley, 
WABoaAVE, Reading, Pasgboubjie Burs, and SiaBBTLr, come 
all within the reach of the London anglers, and are looked upon as 
Buburbfm waters tor their especial recreation. We refrain from 
enumerating their individual properties and facilitiea for piscatory 
labours ; they all bear a strong family likeness. These angling 
stations just mentioned are all easily accessible by railway convey- 
ance ; and Bpeaking generally, the further the angler ascends up 
the river — the greater distance he traveb towiuds the higher 
waters — the better will he find this famous stream tor the ordinary 
purposes of trout, and especially of fly-fishing. 

Our limits would not permit us, as we nave hastily nm over 
these angling stations on the Thames, to dwell upon the numerona 
sources of interest embodied in all of them to the rod-fisher of 
tatrte and refinement. There are spots of superlative scenic beauty, 
and also great literary and hiatoriral interest, int^peraed in e*ecy 
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directicm, vhich are calculated to awaken in the nund of all imbued 
with B love and rererenee of what is great aid interestiogj the 
most thrilling and livelj' associations. We can scarcely imagine a 
person fond of the gentle art, and who prosecutes it with a fair 
share of ardour, who could pass through such interesting localities 
—connected with some of the moat stirring incidents of our 
national history as a people— and not. feel his bosom slow with 
delight at what erery way surrounds him. ,TVe believe that fisher- 
men have a large store of this love of excellence ; and sure we are 
that nothing can so vitallv augment the simple pleasures of their 
casft, BS to cherish and cultivate it with assiduity and care. 



There are several tribntary wat«rs which flow into tJte Thames, in 
the neighbourhood of London, where the city ai^lers can procure 
a day's pleasant sport, at a v&ej small coat of time and money. 
The rivers C'olne and Lea are in tlio county of Middlesex. ITie 
first springs out of Hertfordshire, and has many fishing stations on 
its banks, some of which are, however, veiy rigidiv preserved. The 
mills and chemical works situated on its oaiuis, have greatly 
marred the ai^hng. Pike of good size are to be met with, but 
trout are somewhat scarce. Bcnham is considered the best teout- 
ingspot npon it. 

The Lea rises out of the county of Bedford, and is the most fre- 
quented stream by anglers in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London. It contams a grtat variety of fish, and some of them of 
great weight. It flows through a flat district, and it runs slug- 
gishly ; these circumstances are against its ranking among the first- 
late trout streams. There are n^iny fishing stations on its banks, 
aome of which we shall enumerate. 

The first irom the Thames is Temtui MuiS. This is free 
water, and many large barbel, roach, and chub, are caught here 
throngh the season. Gndgeona are Hkewise in immense numbers. 
Trout 



day. TTie snbscription for the season is ten shillings andsiitpencej 
this includes the right of trolling for trout or jack. One ehifl: — ■" 



le capital sporir is occasionally obtained. 
The HoBsE JJJD GsooK, at Lea Bridge, is a very old angling 
station, haTing been nsed as such for upw^ds of a century. The 
angler has here the liberty of two miles of water on each side of 
the house - and the terms ate precisely the same as, at the White 
fiouae. The fish are commonly more numertmB here than on anf 



other portion of tlie river, oMeflf on aocount of ibs locks bdng 
here, and the flail can ascend no nuthernnlesa a parage be opoiiM. 
oat for them. Someitimes the fi ' ' ' ' 



aboat the TicinitT of the loclu, and mar readily be taken hf even 
I<merin? naked nooks among them. Troat of tirelve, pike of 
twenty-Bve, baibel of nine, uid chub of four pounds, liave beea 
takenout of the Lea in this locality. 

A DCrtion of tlie river above Lea Bridge is &ee to the angler, bat 
the sport ia very indifferent. 

Tottenham Wn.r^ ia utoated five miles from the oitf, and 
about a mile farther up the stream is the snbscriptiou water of the 
Blue house. The t^ms are half a guinea lor bothnn-fishing, and 
a guinea for trolling. 

Bleak TT»t.t, is a favoniite station. There is an abondanoe of 
fish ; and some trout of good size may occasionally be hooked ; 
chiefly, however, by trolling. The subscription is i^wo guineas per 
amram for both the waters of Bleak TTiQI, and those of CklNOKiBK. 

Wjuxeah Assey is an interesting station; but the chief 
portion of the river is in the hands of the Government, and pennia- 
Eion must be obtained &om some of the public servanta in the 
ordnance departmeut, before H-ngling is allowed. The waten aie 
well supplied with all kinds of iish: and trout have been taken widt 
both flj and minnow, of considerable m^nitnde. 

Bkosboitkne, PAfiE's Watek, and the Rib House, are ai) 
good stafiona for bottom-SshiDg; but a mere sprinkling of trout 
can onlv be expected under the most favoorable circumstances. . 

The New Iuveb is pretty well stocked with roacL dac& and 
gudgeons, aud is commonly open to at^lers from the Slaiix Moiae, 
situated about two miles from Islington, On holiday times it is 
often amusing to see the scores of young anglers gathered together 
on the banks of the stream, trying their jpmina; hand on thegrattle 
art. To have the ;privjlege of fishing the reservoirs of the Nev 
Biver Company, tickets must be obtained from some of the 
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The Docks about London aie to the bottom-fishera is its vamms 
localities, what the banks of Newfonndland are to the regular 
trading fishmoDsers— a constant and reliable soorce of snpplr. 
The quantities u fish in these shipping reservoirs, estuaries, and 
ranala, ia suiprisinglr great ; imd the number of rod-fishers who 
tteinient them esoeeda all credibility. The majority of the London 
anglers who make it a. prant to visit these dead and still watcss, 
obtain a sort of tact or intuitive knowledge of their own, whidi 
enables them to Kiaa success in their anmsranent under the moot 
untoward and i ....... 



vitiimg en^usiasm, 



^a success m their aanusranent under the moot 
discouraging edrcoiust&nces; and the zeal, the 
nasm, the Jabom, and penbnal piintioti^ tiott 
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are vnnessed uooiik them every fishi:^ season, wonM scarcely 
be credited by ai^lera in the rural districts of the kingdom, 
where the sport is so easily and readily obtained and enjoyed. 

The docl^ in and about Xiondon are so large and nniDerDus, 
that they contain iiDinense ijuantities of fish of ail kinds, bat 
particnlarly such as suit the bottom-fisher. They are likewise at 
a coramandable and limited distance, and can consequently be 
visited without any serious loss of time or mouey. All these con- 
siderations weigh with the rod-fisher, and naturally induce him to 
cimsidei these stUl wat«rs to be a vnluobie adjunct to the genend 
stock of piscatory recreation. 

A day at the Docks, to many a tradesman in London, is what a 
stagr-hont, or the Derby Day, is to the aristoorstic Iouneer« of 
St. James's, The piscatory citizen talks of it for weeks before, 
and the pleasure from anticipation is, doubtless, were we in a state 
to make a fair comparison, greater than trfna actual realization. 
But this is somethmg like his nsnal mode of procedure. He 
leaves his business for a day, and betakes himadf to tiie New 
Biver, or some other spot, to obtain a stock of gudgrons for 
hve-bait. These he places in a proper vessel for carefiu preser- 
vation. He is very anxious his bait should preserve all their 
native vitality and sprightliness ; and he manifests the most sednlous 
cue to supply them, at re^pilar intervals, with fresh water. When 
lie arrives at nis home, he is generally tired and worn out ; but still 
]iis family must be immediately sninmoned io look at the finny 
strangers ere they take their departoie to the wars at an early 
hour of tlie mommg. The sight is cheeriiw, and fuU of novelty. 
The airier pays bis gadgeons a visit before he steps into bed, and 
concludes that the wator will keep fresh and invigorating till the 
. appointed hour of rimng. Bjs slwnbera are broken from the 
thm^ht of having to rise at such an early hour. He jumps out of 
bed to see his bait. Perchance some of them seem rather dull and 
eickW. He tries to procure them another supply of freah water, 
but udls. He throws his clothes loosely about ""yi, and off he sets 
to the street pump in the neighbourhood, and revives the drooping 
eneigiea of bis captives. He starts at three o'clock in a fine June 
morning, and vralks hurriedly to the scene of action at the East or 
West Lidia Docks. He gets himself prepared, looks at his live 
fnd^eons, which seem pert and lively, and then he throws in his 
irst oait. In a ^ort fime he succeeds in killing some perch of 
great weight; and then some jack, and bream. If he has fair 
Inck, he will have, in the course of a couple of hours, fifty or sixty 
pounds weight of fish, of one kind and another. He now takes his 
nreath, and dines ; sometimes in a sportsman's &shioD, and come- 
times he goes to a convenient place of refreshment, and leisurely 
enjoys himself. He comes home delighted, and all his &mily are 
deiight«d too : and thus ends one of the loi^-loaked for and joyons 
days of hia city life. 

Kow all this is very healthful, pleasant, and socially iiDproving. 
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To Ilia brotlier craftamau in the coostiT, the Londoii bottom-fisker 
may possibly seem a, somewhat grotesque jwraonage ; but we 
should remember that in. angling-, as well ea in eTerythmg else, % 
lar^ margin is allowed for different tastes, opinions, and habits, 
which are really in almoat all cases the result of external circuiu- 
stances, rather than from sheer choice. The love of out-door sport 
and amusement is such a {wwerful and impulsive feelins in human 
nature, that to suppress it is altogether impossible : and when men 
are phiced in certain unfavourable positions for its full and healthful 
eiercise, we should eipress neither surprise nor censoriousneaa if 
they deviate a little in the modes of gratifying this instinctiTe lore 
of external recreatiou. 

There are a few general observations or rules which teUte to 
dock-fishing, which we shall t^:e the liberty to state, becanse they 
will we are persuaded, prove usefol. In cold east or north-east 
winds, it is of littb use trying for fish in these localities. Tbe 
finny tribes seem under such an atmosphere to lie dormant or 
powerless. The ipn'M tidei most also be attended to. When fresb 
supplies of water rush into the docks from the main bo^ of the 
river, fish will not feed freely for some days after. West and 
south-west winds are always favourable to the rod-fisher, and 
generatly guarantee him some share of sport. Even if the wind 
m any m «ie quarters be high and boisterous, it will all be iu his 
favour. Shot should he used for perch-fishing, and placed about » 
conple of feet below the float, and about e^ht or ten iiutbes from 
the nook. To know the precise locahties where fish frequent bt 
these dock-waters, ia half^the game in successfully fishing them. 
Some anglers have great skill m this matter, and can form very- 
excellent jw^» where fish frequent. Cbse to the shore, or about 
a couple of feet from it, yon are almoat sure to meet with fish ; and 
about the edges or sides of Ic^ of timber, or about the sides 
of ships that have been long in dock, are likewise excefient spots 
of water. It is of little use to remain long at one place ; if not 
aocCessfnl after a short time, shift your position, ana try a fresh 
piece of water. Shrimps are very esoellent bait for perch in the 
dock-waters— few b^ts equal them. The hoot should be a regular 
perch-hook, and the shrimp should be pkced upon it in such a 
manner that it may swim well in the water. 

Some dock-fishers use two hooks : the one whipped on the line, 
three inches or so from the lower nook, the contrary way, that is, 
tbe book towards the float. Two separate kinds of bait can in 
this case be used — sometimes a worm and mianow, and sometimes 
a shrimp with either. It must be observed that in fishing some 
parts ot the docks, the waters are so deep, that it is difficult, and 
mdeed useless, to fish with a float, 

The East and West India Docks arc excellent places for ths 
bottom-fisher. A ticket from some of the directors tk required; 
but this is not difficult to obtmn. In some of the other docks 
nearer the city there are quantities of fish, but tbey are not w 
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eaaih taken, on account of the o1i9t^es arisinzfroni ttie number 
cf Mips in these still ■waters. The Commercial Docks, at Eother- 
hithe, where large stocks of timber are kept in the water for jeara, 
is a good ne^hbourhood for rod-flahii^. The depth of these docks 
Taries from six to nine feet, and the Ime of the angler should bo 
adjusted accordingly. Many sportsmen recommend fishii^ here. 



exce^ in size a common p^. Some anglers chew a Httle bread, 
and throw in it forgroond bait, before commencii^ operations. This 
is considered aa a snccessfol enticement. At the slightest motjon 
of IJie Soat, the angler must ^ve a gentle strike ; if the fish is not 
secured, he must let the bai .... . 

The strikins of fish in ti Jyjier- 

fonned ; for the tackle beii letunea 

large, breakage is the imti goroos 

rashness. When a fiah is hi .raight, 

for if it be slackened, the i a there 

is considerable resistance fn le pW 

must be uaed; for if you k is hold 

will likely give way, and 1 . The 

adroit management of the ] _ , _ proper 

application of the angler's strength and power to the eitf«neies of 
the ease, constitutes the entire art of bottom-flshing, so Tar as the 
mere billin g of the fish goes. That part of the art which consists 
<tf a knowledge of the localities of varioos kinds of fish, their 
habits, their hours of feeding, and fbe favoDrable condition of the 
waters, can only be thorooghly nnderslood by continued practice, 
and careful and systematic observation. 

There are severalprisate waters, let out by sabscription, in the 
immediate vicinitv ofLondon, where bottom-fishing can ne obtainei? 
The cost of a da/s fishing here is trifling. These localities are very, 
much frequented by such sportsmen as have Uttb time to spare, 
and who ]ust want a little run out to dissipate the nerroua excite- 
ment which a close application to city business and duties necesstt- 
rily produces on many constitutions. There are three of these 
private fisheries near the Shepherd's Bush, Bavswater, which 
tes within a sixpenny ride from the Bank of England. They are 
feir collections of water, have a tolerable stock of barbel, roach, 
imd dace, and there are accommodations for refreshments. Some- 
times rod-fishers succeed in taking away five-and-twenty or thirty 
pounds weight of fish. The names of these waters are, Willoie 
Fale Fithtry, Tietoria Fiihery, and the Slar Fuhery. The ordinary 
charge is one shilling a day. 

The Kingiburt Fuherf is considered a very good one. Ihe sub- 
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Bcri^ion is one guinea uumaUy ; and the folloirii^ aie some of Ota 
«iiier reffulationa of the establishment. No day tictets are allowed; 
no member's tioiet ia transferable; every member must produca 
his ticket when demanded; one friend to be introduced b; a 
member; the member to nse only two rods, whether alone 0[ 
■ecompiuued by a friend ; the season t« commence on. the 1st <a 
■ May, and to end on the last day of February for perch ; no liye or 
de^ bait to be used before the 1st dar of June ; jack-fishing 
from the Ist of June to the last day of Eebniary ; no member to 
use a trimmer, peg-line, lay-line, or net, except a kading or ketp- 

We have now entered as folly into a description of those places 
fluitable to the London anglers pnrsmts, as we hare been able. 
We feel somewhat confident that he wul find oni lemaiks and 
instructions of some use. We must now proceed to more distant 
localities, and descant upon those fishing waters ad^ted for aootha 
doss of anglers — those who aim at the capture of vhe salmon, the 
trout, and the pike. 

It ia requisite to premise, that in directing the rod-fisher tribtw 
to go over the Taiied extent of fishing waters in England and 
Wales, cor observations and descriptions most necessarily be of & 
very general cast. We cannot descant at any lengtli on mai^ 
interesting sections of river scenery, admirably fitted to impart t» 
the intellectnal aneler the most lively and delicate pleasniea. So 
far, however, as the higher branches of the angling art aw con- 
cerned, we snail make a point of dwellii^, with as much minute- 
ness as possible, upon those places where really ^ood fly-fishing 
may be readily obtamed,andwnere the sportsman inll find pleasure 
and improvement in passing through them. Large districts of 
monotonous scenery, and of slt^gish waters, must be hastilf 
passed over. 

Taking London as our point of departure, and the great leading 
railways as our diveiging lines of travelling, we shall direct the 
angler^s attention to the class or series of nvers which are inter- 
aected, or nearly approaiiied, by the Eastern Counties Bailw»7, 
and the Dover ana Brighton lines. This will comprehend a large 
proportion of the eastern and north-eastern sections of England. 

The travelling angler must always bear in mind, that the greata 
the distance from (fie metropolis,^ the better will the fly-flshmg be, 
and the less restriction will be isid upon his movements, by means 
of preserved waters. The very best angling streams arc tiiose at 
the extremities of the kingdom. 

This is not a first-rate tiouting district ; nor, indeed, seoond-tats 
-either. The class of waters in this direction, including rivers 
canals, and estuaries, are better adapted for bottom-flslmig than 
aaythmg else. They contain a great number of perch, chub, roadi, 
pike, eek, and ^gudgeons ; bnt the hooking of salmon and tr«at is 
uke angels' visits— lew and far between, for this kind of ground 
juighng those eastern and north-eastern localities have kmg been 
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eebbnted ; and maoy Eealons and good angles contrire to f^ 
out of them a fair modicum of ^ort, in siate of all the diB- 

advantagea ondn which they labour. 

If the airier sets out from any of the rivera that tie Dover and 
Bfishton BaihrajB cross or ran near to, he will find some share of 
sport. The county of Surrey has a few trout streams, thoogh not 
m the first-rate description. The Wtf has some fish m it, both of 
eood size and rich flaTour. It ruoa by Famham, Godahning, and 
Guildford, and falls into the Thames at Weybridge. We have 
found li^t-cobured flies more soccessful in this nver thaa any 
other. There ate some fine carp in certain spots of the stream. 
"Die Wandle is a clear and interesting water: it springs from tha 
vicinity of Carshalton, which is twelve miles ftom the metropolis, 
and enters the Thames at Wandsworth. It is preserved in many 
sections of its waters, but trout of twelve pounds have occasionally 
been captured in this stream. The CVoy enters the Thames between 
Woolwich and Dartford, and is of littie importance. The ifole 
contains bat a small number of trout, but a good sprinkling of 
pike, and some of very large size. A few years ago one was taken 
near Bietchworth Castle which weighed twenty-five nonnds. 

The county of Kent has but few streams worthy of generaL 
notice ; neither wotjd we advise a fly-fisher to nndertake a journey 
with the rod into cither Bases or Sussex. There is plenty of 
bottom-fishing, but nothing that could satisfy a man who knows 
aiwthing about fly-fishing, and who relishes the sport. 

The Eastern Counties Kailway extends now over a wide range 
of eoontry, but there is not much line fishing water within its reach. 
In the several counties of Suffolk, Huntingdonshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk, and Northamptonshire, we can scarcely find am 
waters but such as suit the bottom-tiaher. There are some excel- 
lent localities for his kind of sport. 

The best tonr we should recommend, within a reasonable distance 
of Iiondon, is the Derbyshire district. Here we get in among the 
monntsins, which impart such a pecnW feature to all eicorsions, 
and produce those clear, rapid, and sparkling waters in which trout 
delight to swim. This tour woold prove a great treat to ail who 
have not hitherto been made familiar with the rugged and bold 
feidnres of nature ; and now, the expense of time and money to 
accomplish it is veiy trifling to what it used to be a fewyears sin© 
He nver Trent flows through a portion of Derbyshire, but of it w 



rough a] 
... . mything 

smaller streams. The Ereaaah is a pleasant water. It 



do not purpose to say auyuiing at present ; we shall deal with the 



the town of Mansfield, and divides the counties of Derby and Notting- 
ham. Fly-fishing in its upper waters is very good, but the fish are 
somewhat small, and are proverbially fickle in their hours of feeding. 
We have known many anglers get completely out of humour with this 
b>cah^. chiefly from this reason. The flies to be used in this river 
should be rather smalLvrilh lightish coloured wings; and the tackle 
■honld be of Uie most delicate cast. The stream flows throuf^hmanr 
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deli^tful localities, which cannot fail to inspire Hie cflntempUtiTe 

angler with the most liTely emotions. When this Btraam liaa been 
flooded hj rains, we have seen lai^trouttakeuoatofitwith minnow^ 
The river Doue is the great ol^ect of attraction among ansiera 
whovisitthisport of thektogdom. Its beautiful ecencr; arai fismng 
capabilities make it a stream of more than usual interest. It wm 
here that Walton and Cotton used to sojourn, when thej now and 
then left the smote and turmoil of London and its suburban loca- 
lities for their northern travela. To go to Derbyshire two hundred 
Kirs ago, was no small or insignificant enteiprise. These well- 
own ai^lers of past tiniLes Have celebrat«a the Dove in tha 
followii^ hnes ; — 

" Snch streams Home's yellow Tiber cannot show, 
The Iberian Tagus, or Ligurian Fo : 
The Uense, the Danube, and the Itbine, 
Are pnddle-waters aH, compared with thine. 
The Loire's pure streams yet too polluted ore^ 
With thine much purer to compare ; 
The rapid Garoime and the winding Seine 

Are both too mear^ 

Beloved DoTO, ■witn thee 

To vie priority. 
Nay, Tame ana Isis, when conjoined, submit^ 
And lay their trophies at tl^ silver feet." 

rhe Dove springs out of the mountain-range in the north-western 
border of the county of Derby ; and from its rise to where it falls 
into the Trent, it forms the boundary line between this county and 
Staffordahire. The fishing in the Dove is first-rate ; not that the 
trout are very large, but they are commonly of a fair size, and the 
sport is of that even and exhilarating character that most anglers 
enjoy it mnch. Everything about the locality inspires pleasnn. 
The tackle reqoired must be of the finest kind: for tbe waters ran 
clear, and the high banks on each side screen tie streams from the 
influence of the wind. 

Dove Dale has been, from time immemorial, a sabiect of admira- 
tion and eulogy among all classes of tourists. " It we enter the 
Dale by the north of Thorpe Cloud,— a lofty hill, with an inteiest- 
ing-looking village at its base—we shall obtain some delightful 
views of me county. There is a singular character of wild sim 
piicity about it which makes a deep impression on the feelings, and 
brings up to the surface the contemplative and reflective powers 
— those vague and shadowy abstractions which most men have of 
vacuity and chaos. We stand and gaze, almost without the faculty 
of eitW utterance or active thought. After, however, the first 
sensations have passed away, we begin to scan the landscape as if 

-.t 1. — ; 1 ._J J..J detect and define the intfividual 

iposed. The eye fixes itself upm 



sensations nave passed away, we 
it were bv piecemeal, and to i 
beauties of vliich the whole ia co 
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Mlchea of fane and aged thorns, scattered over the edgea of tiie 
Diic, and then traces out the glassy stream as it meanders through 
tbe naked and desolate-looking scene. As we more forward, ue 
Dale assumes a deeper and more concentrated aspect, and appewB 
completely hemmed in near a looahty called Shaiplow, Thich rises 
veryabrnpttyfromtheedgeoftiie waters. Here the stream becomes 
extremely imposiu^." 

The river BM& is a stream worthy of the angler's attention : it 
filla into the Trent at King's Broniley. It has two feeders, the 
Soar and the Peak, in both of which tront are to be had, espeoiallj' 
with worm, after a summer's rain. The river Tarns comes from 
the vicinity of ColeshiU, and has many flue rippling streania, which 
an angler's eyes delight to look npon. The mumow, especiaUr after 
aflooded state of the waters, does great execntion. We have wit- 
nessed fine baskets of fish taken at Bnch times. 

The Deneexi is a first-rate rivei ; the chief Hu t-liTi g stations npon 
it are Baslow, Bowaley Bridge, and Matlock. The stream bebw 
tiie last-named place is not so fruitful of sport as the aevera] 
kwaKties above it. 

The whole course of the river is about sixty miles. "In the 
space of forty miles," savs a writer, "which includes the whole 
course of the river from the highest and wildest jKirts of the Peak 
to the town of Derby, scenery more riddy diversified with beanty 
can hardly anywhere be found. GeneraUy, its banks are luxuriantly 
wooded ; the oak, the elm, the alder, and the ash, flourish abund- 
antly along its course, beneath the shade of whose united branches 
l^e Derwent is aometraiea secluded from the eye of the traveller, 
and becomes a companion for the ear alone ; then, suddenly 
emerKing into day, spreads through a more open valley, or winding 
round some huge mountain or rocky precipice, reflects their dark 
sides as it glides beneath. Sometimes, this ever-varying and ever- 
pleasing stream precipitates its foaming waters over the ragged 
projections and locky fraaments that interrupt its way; again the 
raffled waves snhside, and the current steals smoothly and gently 
through the vale, clear and almost imperceptible in motwp." 

The rivers Manifold and W^ are likewise good Derbyshire 
waters. In fact, this entire district is calculated to give the angling 
tourist every degree of satisfaction. The streams are all such as 
to please, both by their fishing capabihties, as well as by the lovely 
ana interesting scenery which adorns their banks in every locality. 
These range of waters can be reached from the metropolis is a few 
hours by tiiilway, and the means of transit from one section of them 
to another can readily be obtained at a trifling cost. 

Should the angler wish to extend his ioumey fiither north, there 
is a fine tour lyiiw before him from Derbyshire, embracing the 
counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland. Here there is 
fine fishingj and we shall endeavour to point oat, as briefly as we 
can, the chief spots in this wide range of waters V-iicb are ntted to 
Tield a fitir chance of good iport. 
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ji extensve count,;, and embraces 

^ ..__ __, ^w**! fialiiflg streajQS, and S0nl6 ot 

no use in tbis respect whatever. Whereyer maniifacturea ai8 
exteiisivel,T ''.anied od, the streams are of little itse to the angler. 
The wate<^ become turbid, variable, and unliealthf for the snpport 
of piscatory existenoe. There is a considerable portion oi tha 
waters in this part of Ei^land well fitted for bottom-Sshing, 
There are dull and totpid lumiing waters that faU into that great 
estuar; called t^e Humber, where there are plenty of fish of a 
certain kind always t« be had ; soeh aa nike, tne perch, eels, and 
the like. Sut the salmon ana trout nshing in such spota is 
scarcely wortii mentioning; and certainly not of such a character 
as to induce anglers to visii them from any great distance. 

To fish the best portion of lie trout stresBis in Yorkshire, the 
angler shoiild not throw a line till he gets north of the city ot 
Tork. Efi may, in the earlv portion of the season, obtain a few 
boat in the upper waters of tne Bsnoeni, eiiiyte Maltou: in the 2)(w«, 
the Hodgebeck, the Costai, the BiaU, and the Black Bmer; bat he 
cannot, with any cratainty calculate on success, & fact, tiese 
streams are inore fitted for bait-fishing, thui for fly ; but whatev^ 
trout are obtained frtanthem, are often both of good size and rich 
flavour. Sm^ flies mnst in general be ose^ mid fine tackle 
likewise. 

The higher wal«rB of the SiMfc, the Sieale, and the Wht^e, 
afford the best bront fishuig. The first river enters the sea in tne 
Solwav !E1rth at Preeton, in Lancashire, but in its course through 
Yorksnire, it is a fiiw trout stream, and where both tlie salmon and 
salmon-trout can be occasionally taken witli the fiy. Indeed, the 
waters have great local cebhrity i as the foUowina; song, which we 
believe has never been published at any great distance from its 
birthplace, does in some measoie testify : — 

on THB arvxB bibble, is ■Lksasmsx. 

' "By Kibble's stream I'll passnty days. 
If wishes aught avail; 
For all that anelers want or praise 
Is found in ilibblesdale. 

"Here, heath-dad hills and caveraed dells. 
And HN-xs and rills prevail. 
And sylvan glens and itury ceDs, 
Abound in Bihblesdale. 

" Lnpetnons gashing waterfalls 
Theotu^gearu " 
While ea<^ imi 
[DieeyeinB 
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" The meads are decked by Flora's li jt nd . 
Her gifts perfume the gale, 
And Bacctms djes ^th tnagtc waod 
Tie floods of Bibblesdale. 

"The sweet though fatal power of lor^ 
Which sighing swati;B bevail. 
No witching beaaties ere could piora 
Like those of Eibhlesdale. 

** TSraa here the gailont feats befell 

WMch fill the poef s tale; 

Pot all the deeds Tomanc«s tell 

Were done inBibblesdlie. 

"Be comt or atj other's lot 
While an gling scenes I hail ; 
Be mine, in some sequestered spo^ 
The chtcnas of Eibblesdale." 

The most highl; esteemed spots of the Bibble for comfortable 
tKrat-Gshing, aie from Clitheroe to the town of Settle. The 
ooiantr is open and pleasant. 

There ate fine streams for fiy, in the higher secticms of the 
IVhaife ; and the minnow after a flood is a deadly b^. lius 
rivet rises oat of the moont&inous patts of (he county neat Mar- 
dale Moot, and entets the Oiiae a short distance abore Selb;. 
Por seTeral miles after it leaves ita first springs, the streams ate 
TCiy fine and nnmerous, and are beautifnllj constructed by the 
hand of nature herself, for the facilities of easy aaid comfortabfe fly- 
fishing. Large tront are occasionally met 'with ; but the general 
mn of the WWfdale fish are below the average of the trout com- 
monly obtained in many of the rivers of the south of England. 
Care should be taken not to fish with flies of toolaKeasize; and 
angers will find that the pahners, both red and black, ate well 
aoited to tJiese waters. 

TheiS^fe is a good stream. It springs fimn lofty hills in the 
fieinity of Kirby-Stephen, in Westmorelai^. Catterick Bridge is 
an eiceEent fiahing station on the river ; where everything that 
can render ttaveUmg comfortable con be readily and reasonably 
obtained. Ten or twelve dozen of fish are no uncommon day's 
work, when the waters are in full trim in this neighbourhood, 
^e same kinds of flies that answer for the Wharfe, wiU do here. 

There are only two rivers in the oonnty of Durham of any 
great fishing repute, the Tees, and the Wear. The first enters the 
sea at StocktoiL ana the l^ter at Sunderland. They each have a 
range of flj-fishing water of full fortj; miles. The Tees, in ita 
ia^ei sectuQS, flows throogh a mooii^ and wild district called 
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Teeadak; a portion of tlie country whicli is now mote accessible 
than it was a few years a™, and is becoming daily better known 
and more freqnently visitea Dy angling tourists. It is a free and 
open counhy, delightfully suited to tne unfettered movements of 
the pedestrian rod-liaher. The trout are good, but not large- and 
when in the taking; mood, anything in the shape of a flf mil suit 
their taste. Ten or twelve dozen of fish may be taken in the 
course of a few hours; but the salmon and samion-trout are verj 
scarce. Like most riyers that have a hilly origin, the farther wb 
descend the stream towards the se^ the Isj-ger and better fed are 
the flsb. This is the case with the Tees. A few miles above 
Stockton, fine trout of four or five pounds weight are sometimes 
taken, both with fly and minnow. But for fly-JishinB, the b^ber 
up the river the better. After heavy rains, when the water has 
tiuued t« a sort of ale colour, and consideraoly subsided, flies of a 
lightish hue are found more killii^ here than any other. Pahners 
are also faTourites. 

The Wear rises ont of a range of high mountains in Gomberland, 
and finwB for some miles after it leaves its parent springs, 
through A sinsularlv wild and interesting locality. An angler 
coming direct from the level and richly cnltivated counties of the 
Soutli of England, to the waters of Wear Dale, will experience a 
singular class of sensations. Nothing can be more impressive 
than a range along their banks for full twenty or five-and-twenty 
miles. The town of Bishop-Auckland is an excellent spot to 50 
to, and from this to fish the wator upwards. The sportsman will 
find the main river increased by several small fribntaries or 
feeders, namely, Zyn Bum, Bed Bum, Waserop Burn, the SkUtkkope, 
the Stanho^, HonUs BurnAhe Weiihope, the Sunnkme, the Middk- 
hme, and the Bookhope, There is good angling with the worm in 
all these waters, but the fish mn small. The main river is 
always to be preferred, except the angler enjoys a, ramble up the 
smaller waters for the sake of their wild and romantic scenery. 
All kbds of flies are used here, and with auceess. The minnow, 
after rain, does great eiecntion, pariicnlarly in the aumioer season. 
Plough the conntry is wild, and a good part of it entirely moor- 
land, yet the tourist finds plenty of places for refreshments and 
lodgmg. The habits of the people m this part are simple and 
faosjiitablc, and most cheerfully do all they can to administer to the 
comforts of their gnesta. 

The Tees and the Wear are of ready access firom London, or, 
indeed, from any section or the kiogdinii, by railway conveyance. 
An angler leaving the metropolis in the morning, can be upon the 
banks of either of the rivers in the evening. There are other 
-smaEer rivulets and streams in the county ^ Durham, but they 
arc not worth any formal enumeration. 

Two or three streams in NorthmnberUnd are of first-rate 
angling note. The Coqmt, the North T^, the Ah, and the TiU, 
are places much frequented by rod-fishmg tourists at particular 
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•easons of the year. They are all accessible by railway commtuii- 
catioii. The Coquet is the moat celebrated, and has for more than 
a century beea a stream enjoying aristocratic and fashionable 
notoriety aa an angling- locaiity. In foraier jears, before the 
^sliion ran so strongly for distant Scottish nvcrs, the Coquet 
Bsed to be the annual rendexvoui of all our London literary, 
scientific, and political rod-fishers ; and even now tliere are more 
anglers on its streams, and more fish taken out of them, includii^ 
the salmon-tront, t^ian in any other half a dozen of chief rivers in 
the northern counties of Et^land. 

The river springs out of toe south-western rau^e of the Cheviot 
Mount^ns, and has a range of nearly forty miles, all of which is 
open wuter for the angler, with the election of three or fonr 
small sections of it ; and these, even, are not ver? rigidly pre- 
served. This freedom from constraint of every kind is a pleasur- 
able element in piscatory recreations. The salmon fishery at the 
mouth of the river beloi^ to the Duke of Northumberland, and 
is let for a considerable yearly rent ; but we have never known any 
angler called to account for capturing the salmon with the rod and 
line, wherever he m^ht be perambulating on the Coquet. There 
are no artificial or natural obstructions for the free passage of the 
fish from the sea to its highest waters, so that this noble fish can 
always be found, in more or less abundance, in every section of its 
waters. 

The river Coquet is a remarkably dear one, and often requires 
fine tackle. Its trout are likewise very capricious and uncertain; 
some days you can get nothine, and on another twelve or fifteen 
doeen may fall to your share. The trout here nm. small, and they 
are likewise of very indifferent qnalitj;. But for real aport, the 
r, take it all in all, has few to equal it in England. . 



m this water; and unquestionably the finest aj 
troat are taken by this means. 

The North Tyue is a fest-rate water; it joina the South Tynea 
little west of the town of Hejdiam. This southern branch is near^ 
denuded of troutifrora the efiects of the lead mines situated on iw 
higher waters. There are none of these establiihments on North 
Tpie. The river is preserved in some few spots, but there are 
large stretches of fine water open to all rod-fishers. Trolling has 
here, too, become quite fashionable. All kinds of lightish winged 
flies are suitable for summer fishing in this stream. 

The Ala passes Alnwick, the county town j and there is a range 
of about five miles of water open for all rod anglers. The New- 
castle and Berwick railway crosses it near Siltou station, where the 
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Bportaman m^ place Iiimaelf on the banks of fbe stream^ a fire 
minutes* walk. It is very prolific of tront, of a bettm- siip ami 
Quality than the Coqnet fisn. but the salmon-trout are hi 



The river 'IW m approaciied bv wa» of Berwick. The nutway 
Eram that place to Xelso crossea the ^E^. It is a slow and languid 
, TmuiinK stream, very deep in certain localities, but contains very 
lich and fine trout, with a small sprinkling of pike, tliongh not of 
large size. Till is not a good &]>'river, but is admiraiile for trollm^. 
It runs into the Tweei and is well stocked from this spkndid 
iraervoir. There is an old ihyme, amoi^ the people in the ma^ 
bonrhood, in reference to the comparative swifbiess c£ the two 
livers. 

"Tweed said to Till, 

' What gars ye rin sae stiB f 

TiU said to Tweed, 

' Thonrfi je rin wi' speed. 

And I rin slaw, 
Yet where ye drown ae man, 

I drown twa,' " 

Li the rivers Eeed, Wa»tbeck, and Blt/th, all rivers of Northmn- 
berland, there ace fine tcont, but they can only be properly angled 
for by persona who have a very accurate knowledge of the pecoli- 
aritiea of each stream. For general tonrista they are not well 
fitted. 

We come now to enumerate at. some length anotiier batch of 
rivera and lakea, all full of interest, and aboimding with, fish of ijl 
kinds — aamelj, the livera and lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire. Here, an angling traveller can have a ramble 
among rivers of all sizes, and in sections of the country diversified 
by every kind of landscape. We know no pkce in England where 
a man of any mind at all can be more h^hly gr^^fled, with a fi^iinS' 
rod in his hand, than in a tour embradi^ the entire waters in thesft 
several counties ; and the beat way <^ really enjoying the roorta of 
the angle, after gjstting to the locality 1^ railway, is to walk from 
river to river and from lake to lake. A great part of the country 
is wild— astomBbingly wild and lonely— but foil of grandeur and 
picturesque beauty ; and there are now plenty of places where 
refreahmenta can be readily obtained, and every dvili^ met with. 

Suppoaing the angler leaves London by the London and Nortli 
"Weatern, at Euaton-aquare, for Lancashire, he will be there ia & 
few hours, and the nest day may enter npon his amusement. Part 
of the rivers in this county are rendered imfit for general piscatory 



rivet aio those whidi li« between Kiilv Lcwdale md Hcmbja 



seat wbidi the bidsII stiEam of the Weitmnff enten it. There are 
cften rery fine baskets of trout taken in thia directioiL We have 
■een both ^aigt trout and salmon captored vithia a verj short dis- 
tuce of the town of Lancaster. There are manixfaeomite flies for 
"■ ■ :; mdif ■ ■ - - ■■ '' - ■ ■ 

'f eachw ^ 

ite Eopetiorit; to ever? other. 

'When tlie rod-fisher has got a footing at Lancaster, he has the 
nihn^ ri^t through to Carlisle, to the borders of Scott^id, imd 
vfaieh eoea by, or rather cuts at right angles, macr of the rod- 
fishing streams in Westmoreland and Cnmberland. This is a great 
craiTenience ; because the tonrist can choose any direction he likes, 
without loss of time or vaste of money. On the left, on the ronte 
to Carlisle, all the lake district waters lie ; bnt there is good fishing 
hf ascending the higher springs of some of the nTers which are to 
be met with np the coimbr on the right hand. 

Assmning that the rod-fisher starts from the town of Preaton, 
where the Bibble, out of Yorkshire, flows into the sea, or from the 
town of Lancaster, and bends his wayto tiie lake district, he will 
find the lakes Com»t<m-waieT and Windervters excellent fishing 
looaiities. The first-named sheet of vater is seven miles long, and 
xreraRes about three-qnartera of a mile ia breadth. The sceneir 
around it is captivating in a h^h degree, and the afigling really good. 
Ke nllage of Coniston is a convenient place for refreshment and 
lodCTi^. ThQ« are tront, pike, and pereh, in the lake, and all of 
good size. 

Windermere is a more extensive stretch of WKter than the one 
inst named. Its extent is foil eighteen milea, bj one in breadth : 
its greatest depth is 300 feet. The angler will find eiar here, as 
velTas trout, pike, and perch. 

Onumoek-viater, Louis-icater, Over-teater, and Battenlkieaite-vjater, 
ion all situated near the north-western extremity of the ranae tx 
mountains which range beyond and near to Mellbreak. These 
several lakes are hut small in extent ; hut thej^ abound with various 
buds of fish, and are calculated to ^ord a iair portion of sport to 
the rod-fisher. Their several hanks are romantically surrounded by 
TDC^ promontories and jotting capes and headlMids, which impart 
to all the scenery aroimd and about them peculiar features <£ 
sublimity and grandenr. 

Deneeni-iealer scA I7^-n7aJI«rBboiuid with fish of nearly all kinds. 
Angling is practised on these waters with fly, by trolling, and by 
vorm and other kinds of ground bait. There can be no lack cf 
spc^ to any rod-fisher who is aciiuamt«d with even the rudiments 
ei his art. But, to our taste, the lake district and the lake angling 
are not so heart-stirring and so engrossing as the river fly-fishing ; 
and in the two connties of Cnmberland and Westmorel^d, there 
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effective, and really thn moat amnaing, method of treTersing these 
waters is hj welking fW^ at tie croa jUti. Let a rod-fisber take 
some provender with him, not neglectitig a littb ntW for medicine's 
sake ; and, relfin^ npon his own resources, miike the best of Ma 
wav Dvei moimtam and valle;, and there can be no donbt but he 
will fill both hia basket widi capital fish, uid his heart wilJi exhila- 
rating gladness. This is the mie and onlf method of angling in 
these mid and secluded tracts of country. To afford him a httJe 
^daace, we shall jost dot down, from our own personal recollec- 
tions and experience, a few general obserratjons on the varioos 
rivers connected with this interesting range of piscatory waters. 

lie chief river in Cumberland is the Mm. It is an imposing 
and magnificent stream, and abounds with trout and sahoon of the 
finest qiudity. It sjaings out of the high grounds— all moorknda 
of the wildest kind — close upon the western section of Yorkshire 
and has a run of fort; nules and upwards. It enters the county of 
Cumberland near its junction with the Samoni, and flows on, 
tbrouch most interesting sectioos of the county, to the wty of 
"arlisle, and enters the Solway Firth near Rockebff March. The 



int« immediate proximity with the finest range of angling streams 
in the kingdom. 

One of the very best fishing stations on the Eden is that of !Fea- 
rith. It ia about iflTe miles from the river ; but, by a walk to it, we 
are placed at once on some of its choicest streams. Hiese run so 
clear and sparkling over the roeky bed of the river, and are broken 
into such a succession of rippling currents, that the eye of the most 
experienced rod-fishcr cannot but be fascmated with their appear- 
ance, and the number of trout which are taken here is often 
[urprisingly great. We have known ten and twelve dozen tj^en 
in three or four hours ; and when the waters have been in first-rate 
order after a summers rain, and tbe minnow been emtdoyed, the 
heavy fi-th we have seen captured have more than once been so great ~ 
to our own knowledge, Vast the angler had to leave them behmd. 
him. The trout of the Eden, on such occasions, take any kmd of 

Svery greedily ; but when the w^rs are very much reduced firom 
ong continuance of diy weather, and become very clear, then the 
finest tackle and small-sized files are indispensably requisite. 

The sabnon becomes tolerably plentiful as tlic angler approaches 
to the city of Carlisle. In the stretches of water that encircle it, 
consistiiw of long and deep pools, there are always a great numbex 
of fish to be founa ; and a good curl on the surface, with a suitable 
fly, will scarcely ever fail of bringing some of them to the hank. 
There are a number of very skilful anglers in this town^ and it is 
an excellent place to obtain such kind of flies as aia most m request, 
not only in the Eden, but in other neighbouring streams. The 
manufacture of these artificial flies is gronnded on loi» observation, 
and experience, and a constant habit of paying attenSon to everT- 
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i phase of flf-fisliiiig. On this account, any purchase of flies, either 
or salmon or trout, may be safely depended upon as Utely to 
answer the end desired. 

The other at^lti^ streams worthy of attention are the Eamonl, 
the iWAm. the Sien, the Dertnmt, the~Cr«j(», the Cocker, the 
SfeB, the Weam; the Wampool, the Caldew, the Feterel, the Ett, 
the Liddal,^e Line, or I^ven, the IrtMng, and the Geei. 

The Eanftnt springs oat of Ulls-water Late, near ia Pooley 
Bridge, and falls into the Eden near to Carlton. K the ansler 
Bhoiild he in the vicinity of the town of Penrith, he can readily 
make his way to some of the beat fishins-atreams of the Samont. 
Its trant are both numerous and of good size, and excellent sport 
may be obtamed during the whole of the fishing season. ' 

The Dnddon constitutes the boundarj line between a part of the 
counties of Ciimberland and Lancaalure, It has fine salmon and 
trout, and is a particularly pleasant stream to fiah with the fly. 

The Ehen rises out of the mountain range in the neighbourhood 
of Borrowdale, and is about twenty miles in lei^h. It forms 
Enxerdale Lake, and then flows on.pasaes E^emont, and reaches 
the waters of the Solway Eirth. !ftolling is now very generally 
adopted by anglers who frequent this stream. The flies that wiU 
suit the Men, will answer very well for this river. 

The Derwent springs from the vicinity of the hilln near Borrow- 
dale, and after wmHiiig through some rugged and sublime moun- 
tain districts, full of wild grandeur and impressive desolation, it 
fwms the lake tlmt bears its name, at the mouth of which stimds 
the town of Keswick. This is a good starting point for the airier, 
inasmuch as it commands a ready access \o many fine troutiog 
■waters. The river runs past the town of Cockermouth, and falls 
into the Irish Sea near the small town of Workington, The whole 
of its rwige will be fully thirty miles. The fishing in the Derwent 
is often very uncertain. The finny tribes seem to take capricious 
fits of abstinence, for nothing in the shape of bait will induce them 
to move. We cannot account for these odd humours, nor have we 
ever heard or read of any one that could. 

The Qreata is formed by two amah rivulets, which spring out of 
the lofty district of Saddleworth. These united waters pass Kes- 
wick, and fall into the Derwent. In the early part of the season, 
and during the summer, after rains, there is capital trouting in the 
Oreata, and very fine trout they are. The pamier flies seem to be 
great mvouritea with the local anglers of these streams. 

The Cocker has a mountain source; and, after rains, comes 
down with great imoetuoaity, sweepmg everything brfpre it. 
It flows through the lakes of Buttermere and Orummock, dividing 
the beautiful vale of Lorton. The trout run generally small, but 
occasionally there are some taken of more than average size. 

The Ellen springs out of Coldbeck Eells, and has several small 
tributaries in which tourists often fish with the worm, and are very 
soccessfiil eren in cleai bright weather. The small bat deep 
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wLirlii^ eddica of these nvnlets are very favourable for this mode 
of fislung. The river pasaea Udale and Irebr, and fioving in » 
western direction through a ver; lovely val^ falls into the sea ^ 
the town of ]tf aryport. 

The Weaver ana the Wampoo) are not of nmch interest to the 
b&vellmg rod-fiaher; bat the Caldew is a good atream, and tnU 
afford good sport for a few days. It aprings out of a wild ami 
savage wjkisg diatrict, in the viciiiity of S1dddBW,%iie c^ the 
loftiest peaks in Jingiimd. It has several small feeders well 
atoclced with trout, and worm-fishii^, even in the clearest days, 
may be very succeasfully followed in the rippling and gnrgluig 
edmes of these momttaJn waters. The bait ia beimtifQl^ caJriiea 
down the streamSi and proves a very deceotive bait mdeei 

The Feterel joins the Eden near CarlisLe, and idwunds with 
small trout : but the waters require to be in a certain condition to 
insure anything like good sport. 

If the Tod-fisher nrceecutea bis }ouQiey a few miles north (^ 
Carliale, he will fall in with several streams where exodlent 
angling can be obtained. TheSakisoneofthesewatcn. 

" Hiyestic o'er the steeps, witli nrarmniing roar. 
See winding Eak hia rapid current ponr. 
And on the bright wave the sptnttve sabum^^r. 
And bound and glisten in the nocm-tide ray. 



procesi 
Caledo 



. ... The salmon run up it for a eonaidetable distance. Hm 
Jaledonian Railway &om Carliale to Glasgow crosses the Eek. an 
that the angler has every bcility in reaching its pure and rippung 

The Liddat is another river of Scottish origin; it fells into Hie 
£sk not far from the English bordEi. 1^ tront-fishing in Ijte 
Liddal is generally good, except when its waters become very low 
from long continued dry weather ; even then we have aem good. 
fishing in it by baiting with fine small red worms, and n-uj\ g fine 
tackle. 

The Leren springs oat of a wild moorish tract, near Niobol 
Forest and Bewcasue. It has two principal springs, and after 
Sowing a few miles, it receives the waters erf tiro or three othec 
feeders. It then becomea a good fly-fiBlmtg stream, and forma & 

ection with the Esk a few miles down me Si^way Plrtb. AH 
ds of fliea, if not tw) heg^, seem to be readily taken here whm 
the fish are on the feed. 

The Irtbing — some call it the /m'w— comes out of some re< 
raaikabl; bleak and desolate looking tracts oif high land, wbi^ 
diridea Ciunberiaiid from Northnmberiand. After reoeiving soms 



Tlie Gelt springs from Croglin Fell, and after jreceivine tiie 
iraters of some small riviilet^, falls iuto tlie Irthing near Edmon 
Castle. It is a pretty fair treating stream in the early portion of 
the season, or towards the autumnal months. The angting is 
frequently aeriondr damaged in thia, aa well as in other similar 
str^uns in thia part of T^gland, by fisKing in the autunm inth the 
salmon roe. 

We have been someriiat minute in our notice of the varions 
men and still wata^ of this dirision of England ; and our sole 
leason is, that we know of no range of conntrf to which a rod- 
fisher, wno has a few daja or weeks to spend in his favonrite 
amusement, could repair with so fair a chance of being gratified, 
fitan the one now noticed. It is full of interest to bou the mere 
aneJer, and to the man of contemplative and intellectual habits. We 
canformnoeonoeptianof what a person can be made of, whc^ with 
rod in hand, could wander among these hilly districts, without 
receiying some signal moral benefit, and without brinemg hack 
irith him a stock of ideas which he never had before. Indeed, we 
scarcely believe tbere could be such a specimen of hnmanity in this 
conntry, who oonld be proof against the infinence of such eitemal 
objects of grandeur and beauty aa here snrround him on every side. 

lie only anre mode, howercr, by which we shall be abb to ie«g 
ihe full benefit from such an angling tour as we now recommend 
and point duIl is to travel as much as possible on foot. Nearly 
every principal section of this lake district is now approachable l^ 
railway, and this is a great convenience ; but the rod-fisher ahonld 
only inake it a means to an end. If he wishes t^ do any good in 
the way of his amusement, he must leave the beat«n tracts of mere 
visitors and loungers, and betake himself to wild and distant 
Bcctjons of the country, where he may possibly wander by a river 
side for a whole day, sad never see a human being. This is the 
kind of rod-fishing which is really delightful and improving, inas- 
much as it is not only conducive to health, but it awakens and 
sustains the dormant powers (£ inward reflection, which are too ^t 
to become deadened i^ the long and continued tension of a town 
life. Angling should invariably be considered oidy as a means to 
HO end: that end the improvement of the roan, mentally and 
physicall;. It is beautifully and eloqnently said by an aothoi, who 
travelled over thia tract of oonntiy nearly a centurv ago, "If 
faavellers and anglers would freqit^t this conntry, witi a vierw to 
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wonld leamto amend their own, by obserring in hownatro* « 
compass the wants of hiumm life maybe compreased; ajotuney, 
either with or without a rod, through these wild scenes, m^t be 
attended with more improremcnt bn the traveller, than the tour of 

What is a great inducement to take a piscatorf ramble among- 
the CumbcrlMid and Westmoreland waters, is the kind and hos- 
pitable attention of the 001111117 people. This is very striking^f 
displayed in almost every locality the angler can frequent. Every- 
thii^ bespeaks real kindliness, cleanliness, and comfort. There ate 
certwnly no fashionable elegances, no parade of ceremonies ; but 
the tourist is sure to receive a true welcome, which is far superior 
to the customary formalities, in which the heart has seldom any 
part. It is a pleasant thing, after a long day's facing at the 
river's side, through a lonely country, to meet a friendly cipression 
of connteoance, and a cardial welcome. This finds the way to the 
heart, and tells jou, in the language of the affections, to consider 
yourself no longer a strangely but at home. Under such circum- 
stances, the eiiiuisite lines of Catullus have often been recalled to 
our mind: 

" Oh quid est solatis beatius coris ! 
Cmn raeus onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Feasi kbore venimus larem ad sacnun." 

How delightful to wander throi^h these solitudes of nature I 
How fiJl of interest to the human soul. We never seem to appre- 
ciate the quick animating principle of our being, until we are lair^ 
engulfed in these deep recesses, where the toot of man seldom 
treads, and his voice ia seldom heard. In those inward breathings 
of the soul which auch localities inspire, how often have we 
thought of the lines of Byron : 

"There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a pleasure on the lonelv shore. 
There ia society where none intruaes, 
By the deep sea, aoA music in its roar : 
' I love not man the less, but natm:e more, 

lor these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all couceaL' 
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wMch there are constantly anglers to be met with ; fifhing both 
tor the ttont, as well as for the vast number of bottom-fish which 
aie to be found in their streams. 

The Trent takes its rise from the north-wrat part of the county of 
Staffordshire, about ten miles north of Newcastle-imderLine. At 
first it takes a circular turn towards the south-east, bending to the 



direction. After this the Treat receives the Derwent, which 
descends from the mountainous parts gf Derh jahire ; and the whole 
of these waters collectiTely flow towards the north by Nottingham 
!uid Newark, to the HumDer. The Trent has an entire eourae of 
two hundred and fifty miles. It is navigable for one hundred and 
seventy miles from the Humber ; and by means of canals, has a 
communication with many of the most important rivers of the- 
kingdom. 

la many sections of this long river, there is good angling ; we do 
not joeaa firat-rate fly-flshine ; but trout are taken in it with the 
flv, and a still greater number by trolling. This species of fish 
likewise attain a good size in the Trent, and are of rich flavour. 
There is a fair proportion of pike, perch, roach, dace, bream, eels, 
£c. ; and we would say that a great mass of the ai^Iins on its- 
extMided waters, is pnrely of a bottom-fishing kind, k which there 
fa coosiderabb skill displayed by numerous zealous anglers who 
reside in towns lying near its route throughout the heart of 
England. The Trent is certainly not a river we should think 
of recommending to a first-rate angler ; but still there is a ffooi 
deal of anglii^ on its waters, though of a mixed and suhordmate 

And the Severn b a river of newly the same nature, both in its 
navieiible character and angling capabilities. It has long been 
celebrated for the number and variety of its fish. Michael Drayton, 
nearly two centuries and a half ago, sung its praises in this respect . 
Hear what he says ; 

" I throw Biy crystal arms alonpr the flowery valleys. 
Which, lying sleek and smooth as any garden aDeys, 
Do give me leave to play, whilst they do court my atreaXQ, 
Ana crown my winding banks with many an anadem; 
My silver-sowed sculls about my streams do sweep. 
Now in the shallow fords, now m the faUing deep : 
So that of even' kind, the new spawned numerous fry 
Seem in me as the sands that on my shore do lie. 
The baihel, than which fish a braver doth not swim. 
Nor greater for the ford within my spacious brim. 
Nor (newly taken) more the curious taste doth please 
^nie Krajling, whose great spawn is big as any pease ; 



As nature bad t£a;^mbestow^ 

His daintineas to keep (each curoias palate's proof) 

I^TOi his vile rarenons foe : next him I UAme Ulb ruSt, 

His T0T7 near allr, and both for ac^ and Ail 

la taste, and for ms bait (indeed) his next of kin. 

The itrettr slender dare, of many called the dace, 

WitEn my hijjiid ^asa, when Phosbos looks his raee^ 

Oft smfOy as he swims, his silver beUj shows, 

Bnt with such nimble ni^t, that ere ye can diacloeB 

His aht^e, ont (tf your si^t like Hghtning he is diot ; 

Hie tront b; natnie marked with man j h crimson spo^ 

As tiion^ she cmioiis were in him above tike rest. 

And, (tf D«sh-wateF fish, did note him ba the best ; 

^e roach, whose oommon kind to erery flood doth fall: 

'Bki dmb (whoae iieat«r name which some a chevin c^), ' 

Pood to we tjmit pike (most being in his power). 

Who for their nomerons store he most doth them deTOur; 

'IHie huty salmon then, frcm Ne^tone's m^err realm. 

When as his season serves, stenoDins my tid^ strean^ 

l^ten bung in hia kind, ra me his plMsnre takes 

^W vrhora the fishcc mea all other game forsakes), 

Whidi, bending d hinudf to Uie fashion of a rin^ 

Abore the f orwd wears, himself doth nimUj fl'"g. 

And often when tbe net hath dismed him safe to land, 

X) seen by natural force to 'sc^e Ms murderer's hand ; 

Whose grain doth rise in flakes, witii &tness intecUrded, 

Of many a liqaorish lip, that huhly is regarded. 

And Hnmber, to whose waste i pay my watery store. 

Me of her storgeona sends, tiiat I thereby the more 

Should have my beauties graced with something from Tiim sent ; 

Mot Ancnm'a alveied eel eicelleth that of Trent ; 

Thongh tiia sweet.smelliiig smelt be more in Thames than me, 

The lamprey, and bis lease, in BeyeHi general be; 

The floonder smooth and flat, in other riv«ra oauijit. 

Perhaps in greater atore. yet better are not thought: 

The dainty gudgeon, loone, the minnow, and theblGak, 

Since they but fittle are, I Iktle need to speak 

Of them, nor doth it fit me nwch of tiiose io reck, 

WhuA everywhere are f oond in every Httle beek ; 

Nor of the or^flsh hwe, which raeeps amongst my stonea, 

Erom all the rest aboe, whose sheU is ^ bis hemes : 

For carp, the tench, and bream, mv other stores among. 

To lakes and standing poob that coie^ do belcHig, 

Here Boooring ia my fords, feed in n^ wateia dear. 

Are mnddy Mi, in ponds, to that which they we here." 

But great as the praise ia, which is justly doe to the wsterarfSerom. 
■we would not limk trf reoonunendiig a mdn^wlitan angler to pay it 
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an apiesa visit. Ihe mer — and a noUe one it ia, e^eoiallr for 
cnnmeroial and navigalile pniposes — is nngnieBtionaDl; mtereatiiig 
to the rod-fiahers in the sereral localitiea <hi its bonka, aa it flows 
throwb Shic^bite, Staffiird^ure, and Woroestershire to the ooean ; 
bnt it does not possess those peculiarly inioesting attribates 
which a pnrel; fly-fiishing riTei soonld hare. Bottom-fishing, in, 
all its fbnns and richness, is nndoobtedl; its staple angling coio- 
moditf ; althonf^ there ara many spots upon ita wateis vrtiere the 
8y can be thrown with a bir ohuiae of sncoess. 

^boot ]txte been taken in the Sevan of great we^t ; tme we 
know of late years, hy trolling, of twebe and a half poonds. The 
aalmiw are likewise very excellent in qiu^ity. Anglers mi these 
waters leecNmnend daric ookmred fliea, with gold tinselled bodies, 
as the most effectrre m tiiese waters, more especdaliy in the eaii; 
sections of the fishing seastm. Trolling is more sncoessfnl than 
theflf. 

The Severn has a Welah ongin. It springs out of the vidnity t^ 
Mount PiinHmmon, and ii^ inmary feeders idl xmite at Iilmidbes ; 
&om thence it pursues a rery circnitons course to Sfarewsbnry. 
In this distanoB it rons fin nearly one hundred miles, and here 
its waters are by &r the best for rod-fishing- It likewise reoeiTes 
the waters of tereral trifaotaiies. IWn SnTcwsbarj it continues 



flows towards Qjebrook 1Mb, from which it flows m a north-west 
direction to Tewkesbury. Within this section, besides inferior 
atreams, the Severn receives Qie Tune at Wccoeator from the 
west 1 and the waters of the Avon, from the nwtk-east, ran into it at 

Tewkesbury. These several accessory waters aogment its volume 
considerably. After turain|; to the south-west, it winds its way 
to the £iittsh Channel, reoemog at its month the Wye from the 
norttL and the Aeon from tiie soa^«ast. The entire course of 
the. Severn is about three hundred and twenty miles; and for 
towards of two hundred and thirty it is navigable. 

The best botttMn^shins tat carp, pod), rcttch, dmb, and eels, is 
within those portions of the mer q^ropriated to nav^;ation. 
Gnnling are to be net with in many pvts of the Severn. 

lie tributaries of tiie river are to be preferred tor flv-fishing. 
Many of them are excellent. The Suit, which passes Ludlow, is a 
great favourite with aniriers in this part of Bn gland. So hkewise 
are the Wmel and the7W«#. 

An angling toor to the De& in Cheshire, is generally a verr 
ideBsant and aucceaaful one. Tnere is excellent ilv-iishing for bota 
trout and salmon in the rtvu; sad the town of Cnester itself may 
be made one of its asking stalians. It ia better, however, to 
nove upward. All the tributaries of the Dee are good troot 
streams. Fine haakets of fish are hme taken every seaaanj but 
nnididq^eadsapon the state of both waters and weather. TroUiog 
is practised to * eonsids^e extent in the Dee; and flies m 



ereiy varied hue are used by the rod-fishen of the district^ tamf 
of whom are £rst-Fate ^ia^torians. The higher waters cf the 
Bee belong to Denb^hshire and Flintshire. 

The Wtaea- runs through the chief districts of the coimt; of 
Qieshire, and hoa a nnmber of feeders, ia which there are boUt 
Bslmoa aod trout. The principal of these are the Pecmfr, the 
Cfoke^ and the ITalvam, The entire district of the Bee waters- 
contairu a Rreat number of skilful and enthusiastic anglers, who 
are gener^f veir reodv to give a stranger an; useful i^ormatioa 
he may require. It is likewise a district readily accessible, and there 
is every reqnisit« accommodation for lodging and refreshments. 
Turning oar attention now to the w^ and sonth-west of 
: England, there are some admirable districts for fiy.fi i hing TW 
all lie mott or less near some of the chief railway lines which 
traverse the country in this direction. Ilia affords the cod-fisher 
tha facilil}' of choosing where to commence his amusement with- 
out much loss of time. Tlie Great Western and the Southamptoa 
Railways constitute the chief tronks of communication which 
lead to most of these fishing waters. 

In £ackiughajnshire we have the Tkamei, the Oiue, the Gotn, and 
the Wiek, in all of which there are trout of good size. The most 
eligible station on the Oose is abont three miles above Bucking- 
ham; and Bilbury and Bomsby are convenient spots for reaching 
the Coin, in which there are fine trout. The Wick springs out M 
the high grounds in the vicinity of West Wycombe, Sows by TTigh 
Wycombe, and enters the Thames at Marlow. ^AJl these wat^ 
in the summer season require fine tackle and light fishing. There 
are lai^e trout taken occasionally in the Wick. The watera ate 
preserved in several districts. 

Passiiw on to Berkshire, we meet with the Ktnnet the loddm, 
and the Lambone. The first stream has its rise in the county ot 
Wilts, and enters the Thames at the town of Reading. li is 
considered by many anglers as a very fine rod-fishing stream both 
for the fly and for trollmg. Hungerford is one of the stations on 
ita banks, which is sixty-five loues from London. Many of its 
sections are preserved, and it requires interest and money to gain, 
access to them. Hie higher pa ascend the Eennet the better ia 
the fly-fishing, and less restnoted are its streams. After rains, 
trolling is very successful. 

The Loddon is of little repute, esc^t f<a botttan fishing ; aad 
the Lambotne has only a small sprinkling of trout. 

A trip to Herefordsniie Till secure a Mr share of sport. The 
chief nvers are ttie 9^t^ the iMg, the Mmune, the Arrow, the 
froae, and the Teie. llie first named. stream is abundantly 
stodted with almost all kinds of fish. Beautiful salmon, salmon- 
pmks, tront, grayiing, and a few pike, perch, and dace. There are 
many angling aUtions on its banks; but the best fly districts of 
the stream lie between Hinr and Builth. Some of the anglers who 
frequent the lirer affirm that Ihey have oocadonaJly taken vitb 
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the rod ono hundred ^OBods weight of sabnon with the fiv, exclu- 
sive of a fair proportion of good troot. Bat these exploits are 
not always to be implicitly relied on. Unqnestiouably the Wye 
Blinds liiah in piscatory repute ; and an eseursion along its bants 
cannot fail to prove a rich treat to any rod-2sher. The scenery in 
BOme parts of the river is beautiful. 

The other rivers of the county we have just enumerated, partake 
Tery rnuch of the same character with the Wye and tributaries to 
it. The rod-fishing is good, but some considerable sections of 
these waters are preserved, a circnmstance which greatly impedes 
the movements and sours the temper of ]:he tourist, when he has 
come from a distance on a random sort of visit. 

The fishable rivers in Oxfordshire are the Tiames, the TsU, the 
Windruth, the Mvenlode, and the Cherwell. Father Thames becomes 
in this loodity a more manageable stream for the rod. and he yields 
capital sport when the waters are in full order. The Isis, which 
forms an integral part of this famous riyer, springs out of the 
parish of Coates in Gloucestershire. It is of little repute for the 
scientific angler. Bottom-fishing is the staple commodity of the 
Osfordshire craft. 

The Axe, in Dorsetshire, is one of the finest ot the rivers in this 
part of England for tront-flshing. It rises near Axekuoller, Bea- 
minsier, in this county, and flowing by the towns of Axminster 
itnd Cojjton, falls into the Channel on the east coast of Devonshire. 
As a fishmg- stream it cannot be surpassed, either for the beauty 
of its scenery or the ripplins pleasantness of its waters. There is 
a constant succession of mie streams and deep pools, and its 
ffravdly bed is admirably fitted for the trout and salmon. There 
are likewise dace and eels in considerable numbers. Its waters 
are open to all anglers, and the absence of anything Hke trouble- 
some brushwood adds greatly to the facility and ease of the rod- 
fisher's movements. It has suffered considerab^ from a lawless 
and rwikless system of poaching, but this has been in some degree 
checked by an angUng association formed at Crewkeme ; by the 
rules of wldch the season commences on the 1st March, and ends 
on the 1st of October. This is a wise regulation. We have often 
thought and felt the force of the truth ourselves— that English 
rod-fishers should be very sparing of their trout-flsbing even in 
the month of September; but, at any rate, the 1st of October is 
late enough.. This, with other stringent regulations on theAxt 
have made its waters once more a place where a good day's sport 
can be obtained by the honest and fair angler. The trout do not 
run very large, avenging about sii to eight ounces ; still this is 
no insigiuiicant mwnitude. The two principal fishing stations are 
Crewknne for the higher sections of the water, and Axminster for 
the central uid lower. But there is abundance of accommodation 
in every direction along the banks of this really beautiful and 
tntereatmg strram. 

The other rivers that nm mora less in this county, are the Ciiirr 



the ^p^ tlie T'o', the Aooflw, and the 2V0W. There ia fiur fidi^ 
with £ m most <a Uiem. lue Stoitr is the largeet attetun, but m 
BftTi^le for two-thiida of its kiuth, vhidi is six^-Sve mike: 
and this, to our teste, spmb a rirervxDOmfiRtabiB rod-fishing vitk 
tiie ttrtiBcial fly. Gombeniial traffic and rhnJing ind apsdjing 
■ ■ ■" ■" '" 'W, however, the 

„___ ._j[htM locality for 

flts smosement ; and the beanty c£ the bookij m the immediate 
Tidrnt J of its nvers, and the antiquarian remains to be found in 
many directions, are great indneementa at all times to an e» 
lightened angler. 

The county of Deronsfaire is oakslated to afford the angling 
tonrist considenble sport. It hae man; firtt^ate waters, fc^boS 
salmon and troul^ and is, in raai^ other respects, one of the nkost 
interestiiig localities in Englsod. We haTe the TaMer, the PJn 
the yeaime the Jwm, the 2)arf,ibB St. the Otttr, the i^.the 
tW", the Tani and the Tarri^. AU these waten possess simflsr 
anting capabilities. Iliey ail abound with r^pling and poriing 
streams — such streains, in &ct, as a lod-jahec leels a iJeasare is 
throwing a hne apon. They all flow through a fine conntrr, witk 
scenery rich and oeantiful, and which fills ute mind with e^dness 
aiui delist. There is a kt^ portion of these waters cd Bctok- 
Bhire free and c^n, and the pres^ved locshties are only studded 
here and there m the angler's pa&. The railwi^ to rijmonth rvam 
tiuonRh a oonaiderable part of the oomdr; but the rod-fishnm 
raTeUer will find it more to his adraotage Mid oomfi»t to depend 



bralitf of^moring from one ri. , 

itf their streams, at the lowest cost cf time ^labmr. 

There are many kinds of flies whit^ hare a local TCpntaticB 
amon^ anglers in these waters, whidi are worthy of a stnmger'a 
ftttentioD. These predilections are often founded opon bnoifal 
notions, and inaccurate obserrations ; but it is not always sdvisj^ile 
to treat them with lightness or indiflerenee. Men woo fish pai> 
ticular waters have alwa/s a great adyontage over one who pays 
them bnt am occasional visit. As far as our own obserration eoes, 
and from what we have gathered frwn other freqnenters of these 
Deronshire nvers, we are of opinion, that generally ranall sized fliefl 
are required, and likewise fine tackle. The cohnir and make of the 
fly is not so essential as its size. TroUia^ in particular states oS 
we waters, is very sncecssfolly ftdlowed Dy tlie brethren of the 
angle in this part of Sngland. 

Should the angler bend his steps towards the southern ;^Dint of 
the island, and visit the county of ComwalL he will fail m wiiJi 
fair streams. The chi^ of tlnsc are the Tamer (noticed nnds 
Deronshire) the Foteef, the OomI, the Fal, atd the Loot. There 
— eood Bslmon and trout in all these waters. The drake and 



woodcock wings are verv st 
fliea. The coontrj and a 
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glf fine, and adds greatlj' to pleasures ^rUch a ramble with 

the rod is fitted to prodace. Tlie metnqulitan traveUer has oow » 
ready access by raihray thnn^h tbe heart of tiiia conatj, so that 
he caa branch off at tmy section of it to Bott his conveniencB and 

fUlCf. 

MonmoathBliire has fadi claims to the ansler'a notice. The 
chief rivers are tbe Ws/e, the Monout, the Lug, the Oii, the Trotky, 
and the Qmam^. We have alluded to the three first ; the remain- 
ing three abotrndwitha^urpcaticaiof sahnon and trout, and are 
jdrasant streams to peramfanlate. The fiies conunonl; ssed here, 
an smtilh and the tackle mnat also be fine. 

The Hampshire iratoB afford an agreeajile ramble fcx tbe Tod- 
fiaher; both for their trontii^ qualities, and finm tbdr proiimitj 
to the metropolis. The chief streams of the county are the Jmm, 
the Jntoa, the Fett, and the Iteiin. 

'Bie Avon springs out of moorish land several miles from Salio- 
bmy, and Sowig lost that town^cHrdinsbridge, and Kingwood, 
enters the sea at Chriatchuroh. The roffiahiu^ in it is ca hi^ 
MMte : but anglers have of late ocnuplained of its waters having 
soSered considerably tnaa the rav^es of the pike. What tnil£ 
there may be in tlus, we have no means of ascertaining. 

The Anton takes its origin about ten miles north-east of 
Andovet. It is a favourite place for smallish trout, though 
occasiouallf, some of cotisid«able wei^t have been taken out 
(^ its waters. 

The Test rises out of the north-western section of the connty, 
and &lls into the Southampton water. It is a first-rate river of its 
class. Whitchurch, fifty-eight miles from Loudon, is one of the 
chief fishing stations upon it for London sportsmen. Leave to fish 
has to be obtained, eiuifir from the person who keeps the inn, or 
irma some of the neighbouring gentry. Stockbridge is another 

C3e of rendezvous for the anglers of this water. The streams of 
Test are remarkably clear, and the? require the finest tackle 
that can be obtained, and the lightest hand in throwing the fly. 
Unless these matters are rehgirasly attended to, the rod-fisher 
need not visit tbe Test. 

The Itchin, in manv of its seotioBS, is a eood trout stream, but 
it demands very careM fishing. A style of angling, such as may 
be verv proper, and sucoessfni too, in a mountain stream in Wales, 
or in tbe h i g hlanilB of Scotland, -wiR not do here. Qreat lightness 
of hand and the finest tackle are indispensable in this stream. 
Salmon are occasionaUj taken in it, but the troat is the st^la 
commodity of its waters. ' 

The mers of Wiltshire will afford a ^ood mawin for piscntoi? 
sport. A ramble through the coontryvrttlitlieroais both pleasant 
and improving. Its cbef rivers are Uie Nadder, the WaUa/, the 
Boitnte, and the Kejuut. All these waters conttun trout, tnou^ 
not d a l&r^ size ; and the country they flow throodi is cften 
atreme^ b^ntiful md ranuutie, ud kwet ■gceeable i:ffiniiiis> 
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eences on the mind of the tourist. Smallish flies imd fine tafjtk 
are recjnired, particnlarij when the rivera are low, and there IB 
little wind. Small spider-flies are, in some streams, great favourites 
with the local sporUmen of the district; the only drawback to 
their uso is. that we lose many of the fish from the Tory slender 
hold aueh nooka have on their mouth. Some sections of these 
waters are preserved. 

The various rirers of Someraetshire and Warwickshire afford 
good angling both with flj and the minnow. The Avon runs 
through bot£ counties, and ia one hundred miles in len^, and 
presents to the sportsman, a considerable variety of waters— some 
for bottom-flshing and some for fly. It has likewise ^nian; tribn- 
taries ; the Sic{ft, the Sote, the Leam, tbe Date, the Slottr, and the 
Jrrote. In the hisher localities of the main river— ftom Milverton 
to Bieton, or Woolston — the fly-fishing, in tbe early portion of the 
season, is yeiy excellent. There are likewise many flsh^ thouaji 
small, m the feeders just named ; and the country by their bants 
is often very heantifm and imposing. The Avon is navigable to 
Bath ; above this city it receives tbe waters of the Frrnie, and 
Mic^ord Brook, and likewise a stream called Chea, at Keynshaw. 
There are likewise other small rivers in Somersetshire which afford 
trouting^ort. The Ytno, or Tea, springs out of the slopes of the 
Mendjp ffills, and has a mn of about lourteen miles. The Bnie 
comes from the chalk-marl hills on the border of the county, 
and after flowing through an interesting part of the country for the 
distance of thirty mileSj enters the estuary of the Parrel. This 
water is full fifty miles m length, and has severti feeders in whicU 
there is fair flv-Eshing. The Itle and the Caiy are the best reputed 
of these ; indeed, the numerous waters of these two counties 
present a wide field to the rod-fisher, and will be found exten- 
sive enough to employ him for some weeks to do all their streams 
anything Eke justice. 



ANGUNe SIVBBS AND LAKES IK WAUtS. 

Having now given as extended an acconut of the fishing localitiea 
of Engmid as our limits will perrnit, we shall direct the rod-fisher 
to another choice dbttiet for the prosecution of his a 



namely, Wales. This is a first-rate fly-fishinff country, both for 
the salmon and trout ; and it ia now brought, by the modem 
facilities of travelling, to within a few hours ct the British metro- 
Wales has been celebrated for hundreds of years for its filling 
resources. In its historv and early literature, we have often direct \ 
allusions made to the suDJect. We find Taliesin, one of the Welsh 
l>ards, who ■flourished about the sixth century, mentioning an 
incident of his havii^ been found by one of the native piirtces ia 
* Bidmon weir ; and descants at some leugrtlt on the sin^arity <^ 



tliB drcamst^ce. It would appear that the reats of mouj lands 
were held, to pay so much in vmght qf Salmon. The foUowing 
lines relate to the subject : — 

" In Girjddiio's aear was never seen 
Aa good aa there to-night hath heen. 
i^ Elpbin, dry thy tearful face. 
No evil henee can sorrow chase : 
; Though deeming thou hast had no gain, 

Griefa cannot ease the bosom's pain, v 

Doubt not the great Jehovah'a power. 
Though &ail, I own a gifted dower; ' 

From rivers, seas, and mountains high. 
Good to the good will God supply. 
• •*••• 

" Though weak and fragile, now I'm found 
With foamii^ ocean's waves around. 
In retribution'a hour I '11 be 
IHaefi hundred salmrna' worth to thee. 
Elphiu ! prince of talents rare. 
My capture without anger hear : 
TEougn low within my net I rest. 
My tongue with gifted power ia blest," &o.* 

For many ages after this period, Wales was celebrated, both in 
prose and verse, for its angling capabilities, and for the number 
and excellent quality of the iish in i^ waters, Michael Drayton, in 
1612, enlogizea in song the rivera of South Wales. In his desi^p* 
tive poem of the country, he says, 

" That Kemney, when she saw these gallant nymphs of Qvent 

On this appointed match were all so hotly bent. 

Where she of ancient time had parted aa a mound. 

The Monumethian fields and Gdmorganian groniia, 

Intreata the Taff along, as gray as any glass : 

With whom clear Cunno cornea, a lusty Cambrian lass 

Then Elwy, and with her Ewenny hoids her way. 

And Ogmore, which would yet be there as soon as they, 

By Avon called in ; when nimbier Neath anon 

(To aU the neigbbourina; nymphs for her rare beauties known; 

Bcaides her double head, to help her stream that bath 

Her handmaids, Melta sweet, clear Hepaey and TrMarth) 

From Brccltnoclc. forth dotb break ; then Dulas, and Cleddaugli, 



Up to the present hour Wales has maintained its ancient pisca- 

* SUphcn'i JUtentan ■/ (hii Cjmi;, 



Vwj renown. Most En^ish anglers who luve visited it of recsit 
yeata, speak bkhlr of it, and contrast it &T0Otabl; witb KOjf other 
portion, of the British lales. 

In placing before the reader's attention a sort of numiiig or 
Btatistionl account of its livera and laket, it ia of conae^uence, to 
the Eugliah tooriat e^edaU; , that ve arrange onr remarbi under 
the heads of the sepwate counties d Wales. The awkwardness 
of Welsh names, to most "Rngt"!' and Scotch can, renders this 
vha both requaite and ne^iL The conntrr deaignations ore 
bmiliar, bnt the town and mer distriota are not so. 



On the supposition that the rod-fisher wirposes visiting Nortb 
Wales first, and that he proceeds from England, there are two 
leading routes open to his choice — by Chester, and by Shrewsbury. 
Either of these main thoroughfares trill bring him to the chief 
angling wafers in this connty ; but tiat bj CSeater is much the 

And here we may be allowed to obaerve at the ontset, that there 
are two or three matters of some importance to all ^rsons who 
travel in Wales, and which may require their attention. In the 
first place, in reference to an angler, if he wishes to fish the 
eounny properly, and to enjoy his tooi, bv co^vatine along with 
hiH special amnsement a love of the auolime and Deant^il in 
seenei^ and landsc&pe, he will do well to travel on foot. Tiaa 
is by far tiie most agreeable and ind^Kmdentniethod of stimniijig 
along the coarse of rivers, and getting through a great portion cH 
fishiog water in qniok time. It very often happens, particularly in 
such a country as Waks, that two or more rivers are separated 
from each other only by a few tniks, as the crow fliea, but which 
would reqiiire a cireuit«Bs ronte of forty or fifty miles, either if 
horse or coach, ere they could be visited in succession. This is 
an important consideration: and the more the rod-fif^ier geta 
experienced in coontries like Wales, the more will he find it 
administer to his profit and (deasnre to cultivate his pedeotrian 
powers. Walking gives a wonder&d facility to angling amnse- 
ments, by taking us out of bes^en tracts, and enabling us to visit 
nnfreqnent«d waters. 

The roads are generally good thron^ont Wales, especially ia 
the northern sectian of it ; and the imw, and places for refresh- 
ment, numerous, comfortable, and reasonable. There are mail 
and day coadtee in many parts; as well as post-horses and cars. 
Guides are likewise to be had— by inquiring at the principal inns 
throughout the country^-who are generally very steady, and rather 
intelligent men ; and are often able to impart to the' angler some 
sseful information about the course of particolai' rivers, and tiu) 
best localities for fishing them. 
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Tfie cHef fiaUng rivers in this count}- of Hntsliire, ate the 
Clici/d, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Lmon, the Say, and Allen. 

The river Cl^d enters into the Imh Chaimel, dwut twenty 
miles south of Liverpool. It has ita source in Dsnb^fcshire, and 
has several small feed^^, in which there is often gixid fishing in 
Bnmmer with the wram. The trout run larger in tiiose seotioM of 
the main river that flow through Hintshire, than in its higher 
waters; and the sahnon are more frequently caught near the 
ocean, than at any great distance from it. All kinds <£ fiiea, if of 
ft suitable aiz^ are eligible for this river. 

If the rod-nsher has any taste for ooenery, he will be highly 
pratifled bytiie Tale of the Clwyd. The entire landscape is verf 
inqjosii^. The space is filled with an agreeable Twietv of meadows, 
woods, and cottages; whjle on the (me side we Bee the ooean, and 
on the other dark ana icitiring monntaiiu. It is a mild and tnscid 
piece of scenery. 

The waters oi the Wheeler have a fair angling repute ; and the 
portion of the Lee (which we have partial^ noticed undeo' 
Cheshire), which runs through this county, ia a firat-rate locality 
far tront fifdiing. What is termed the Vale of the Dee, presents 
some heantiM landscapes, and ia eioeedin^ly int^^stnig to all 
vho are imbued \dth even the elements of artistic taste. 

The streams Lbviod, £lwy, and AUen, are all fine fishing waters 
far fiy; and their lereral bniks are Tery romantic and interestii^ 
to tite tourist. 

BEKBIOESHIKE. 



Auil inBse rifflit wiy, ntid goe nothing i1xia(. 

ThE noblest Bo^le, ttiat ii in >nr part : 
And for thy uaie. »oS castle flo compire. 
With uiT OBB of Wal«, whnf on they an." 

Tkt Wgrthia of WaUi. 1153. 

This cotmtj;has HO independent streams; what fiahing waters 
taecontainedinit, of amnnmg cast, are tributaries to other rivets. 
These dependent waters, though of a short range, contain a great 
many fisl^ and there ia a fair proportion of sport to be obtained. 
There are several lakM^ whioh are well stocked with trout, and 
other kinds of fish. There is the 1^£ called U^ Ahcen, which 
forma the aontce of the river Allen ; ifey AUi, wMch ia encircled 
by high, barren, and grotesque looking monntajns. Tbe liJte called 
Myn Mbelure, is situated eight miles from Llanwist, situated on 
liie eastern tank «f the river Conway. There is good fishing in 
this sheet of water. There are likewise lake Ztgn Uymbuni, in 
the vicinity of Nant Llyn, (Skati Ms«n, Ugn Qmeat/, and i^ 
Same, "in all these watexs trout abouod. 
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On occoimt of the peninsular form of this Welsh count;, ths 
livers have but a. verv limited range. The Comeay takes its rise 
oat of a large sheet of water, and is edoq swelled mto a consider- 
able stream, by the accession of several feeders— the Sena, the 
Getimr, ana the Atxnt Hach on the right ; and the Maehno, and 
the Sediat on the left. There is a fall in the river Maehno of con- 
siderable elevation, which, when its waters are flooded, produces a 
very grand and romantic effect. There arc also several rapids and 
falls in the Conway and the Sedan. After the junction of the latter 
stream, the Conway flows in a northern direction, and on its Irft 
bant receives the waters of the Llngwy, which spring from a high 
mountain called Camedd. In this tribntary there are some fine rod- 
fishing localities : and there are also a nnniher of beautiful and 
interesting waterfalls, which give a peculiar interest to the scene. 
The Conway finally falls into the Insh Channel, under the walls of 
Conway Castle. Its course, in a straight line, is about thirtj miles. 

The GUii3 Llyn is considered one of the most romantic nvers in 
Wales ; its scenery wonld of itself amply repay a long journey. 
There is a fall not any great distance from its source, ot nearly 
three hundred feet, and below this there are many most deh>htful 
streams for the fly. The trout are both numerous and oi good 
quality. Anglers lave been known to kill in these waters, trout 
cf four and five pounds weight. The river flows through Llyn. 



into the Menai at Caernarvon. This famous mountain gives ri 



likewise, to the Llynfi, which flows into the Menai at Bai^r. - 
^e average length of these several streams is about twelve nmes. 
The troutujg in them is very good, and their streams are of snch 
a character as to make the angler's prc^ess agreeable and 
pleasant. 

Should the rod-fisher who visits these waters feel disposed, he 
has a good opportunity of visiting the summit of Snowdon. This 
is a great feax, and one which imparts a class of pleasurable feel- 
ings of their own kind. There are several different routes by 
which the summit can be reached: but the most convenient is 
that by Dolbadam, in the Yale of Llanberia. The path of ascent 
is so gradnal from this point of departure, that the tourist, if 
mounted on a Welsh pony, may nde to the very top of the 
monntain. 

When tlie summit is gained, the view that buxta on the vision is 
m a g nifi cent and astounding. It is Teir extensive. Prom this 
pwnt tiie ey e is able to trace, on a bright day, part of the coast 
wita the hilla of Scotland; the high monntiims of Ingleboroo^ 
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mnd Fenrgent, in Yorkshire ; beTond tliese tlie monntaius of 

Cam))ertandandWe3tiaoielaiia; and, on this side, some of the bills 
of liiincashire. When the atmosphere is in ita highest state of 
tranapareney, part of the countj of Wicklow, in Irelaiid, becomes 
distinctk visible. The Isle of Mao, and the sonoimding moun- 
tains of Caernarronshire and Merionethshire, aU seem directly 
• nnder the e^. 

The view is rastlj enhanced in scenic interest by many of Qie 
vales being exposed to the eye, which, bj their freshness and , 
verdure, relieve the dreary scene of wild and barren rocks. Hie 
number of lakes or pools within the range of the vision, amountii^ 
from thirty to forty, lend also a varied character to tiie prospect. 
The summit of this lofty hiil— 3,571 feet from the level of the 
sea — is, howeyer, so frequently enveloped in clouds and mists, 
that, eicept when the weather is particularly fayourable, the 
traveller may wait some time without mcetin" witb a day suf- 
ficiently deai for his enterprise. When the wind is from the west 
the summit is Jmost always eompletdy covered with clouds; ana 
at other times, even when the weather is considered usually fine, 
the moantaiu will often become suddenly enveloped \fith vapour, 
and will remain in that state for hours. Some tourists, however, 
seem to think that the prospects are the more interesting, because 
more varied, when the clouds just cover the summit. The foliow- 
iog description of Snowdon, when seen in this state, is very 
accurate and forcible ; — 

" Now hiBh and swift flits the thin rock along 
Skirtedny rainbow dies, now deep below 
(While the fierce sun strikes the illumined top) 
^ow sails the gloomy atorm, and all beneath. 
By vapourous exhalations hid, lies lost 
In darkness ; save at once where drifted mists. 
Cut by strong gusts of eddying winds, espoSE 
The transitory scenes. 

Mow swift on either aide the gathered clouds. 
As by a sudden tonch of mi«ic, wide 
Recede, and the fair face of heaven and earth 
Appears. Amid the vast horizon's stretch. 
In restless g^e the eye of wonder darts 
O'er the expanse ; mountains on mountains piled. 
And winding bays, and promontories huge. 
Lakes and meanderii^ rivers, from their source 
Traced to the distant ocean. 

There are various lakes in Caemarvonshire in which there is 
first-rate angling for trout, and many kinds of bottom fish. The 
names of the principal of these mt—Ogwm Lake, Lake ^ Com- 
Idieel, the Uasherit Laiei, the laket of Nanile, Nattt Gtegnan, 
Ufn aeeSyn, Elgn BaeUuyd, Uyn Tal y Uyn, and Upjt Cra/nata , 
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TroUing: vith the minnow, or small boot^ is s<HnBtimes very son- 
ceMfal in otptnrinK Wge tioat, wluch. hare been taken aomstimsB 
ont of these welsn kkes, fonrtees poimda weight. To tiioae who 
are pKtial to lake fishing, these wsteis irill afEdcd an a' ' ' 
it and sport. 



u kbA hmitJiil tillage cnnd. 
And tbembre to renniDt hs riTen, fnm Lbeir Bpringsi 
AhildflBg; tH leUjB, Uutiku Uuu bcgliu."-J>KUioa. 

This is a very JBtei-esting conntj for the rod-fiahii^ tourist Iti 
msin streams are the Dee, the Mato, and the Doea. We now 
siriye at the higher waters of the orst, vhich we haTe already 
noticed, and they are most admirabW suited to tiie flf-flsher. The 
scenery on its banks is verj intcreatiiig, both to tiie artist and the 

rrtsman. Sefore the Dee reaches Cajwen, it receives a number 
moontain atreams, in all of which there is an abundance of 
small tront, which can be taken readily with worm in almost anf 
state of the weather. The Ssh in these spots seem remarkablj 
hungry. 

The origin of the Maw Ilea in the centre of the county. From 
its first springs, and for a distance of ten miles, it is but a verjr 
slender stream. It is then joined by the Llj^iandutai, which is 
abont an equal leiwth widi itself. Alter thia junction, the united 
waters mingle with the Wmon, which has a range <^ abont twelve 
miles, and then the main river flows onto the sea. For fly-fishing, 
the angling in the Maw is better above the tide-waj than below 
it. Fme large salmon are often captured with the rod, both in 
the river and its various feeders. There is good accommodation 
for the angler on ite banks. in ever; direction, imd at a reasonable 
cost. 

The Dovey is a stream of tturtj Tnjlpa in length, ""'l springs out 
of the monntain range on the borders of the countv. Itwinds its 
way through a very interesting and pictoresque vale, to Cardigan 
Bay. It has some excellent fishing tributaries, aa the RqfiUaif. 
the jifon, the Dalai, and the Ouwuxlh. There is a wide range oi 
admirable fishing water in this locality. 

The Dovey, in the vicinity of Aberystwith, atanda in high repute 
for its salmon-fishing. The best tune, in the estimation of man; 
anglers of great skill and en>erience, lor throwii^ the fly for this 
fine flsh, is after iho MiphapTman floods. The heavy flsh are said 
to take the fiy greedily here in the month of October. The part of 
the river between St. John's Fool and Berwent Lossy, is a v^ 
Ciuroaritc spot. One pound is charged for fishing one month, ass 
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five pounds for the season. The Coch-^-bondu, and the lukek and 
led uackles, are held in mnch esteem in this section of the Dover, 

The town of Dolgelly is situated on the banks of the river 
^vofoiater, which winds a devious course through a mass of rade 
and peaked rocks of great altitude. The scenerr aboot this place 
filla the mind with asBodatJons of loneliness and awe. The fishing 
is good; and man; dozens oC tront can be readilytakeninafew 
hoi^. The ffs^ art" small. 

The travelling rod-tlsher should suspend his arauseuient for a 
few hours, and pay a visit to the ffieat Cader-Idris, the second 
mountain, in point of altitude, in Wales. The most conrenicnt 
^ace of ascent is from Dolg^ej.- To the left of the road from. 
Sis place to Towyn, end at about three miles distam!e from it, a 
small gate leads u a narrow lane. Thii is the starting point, This 
ascent, to witMu two hundred yards of the summit, may be made 
with a pony. 

When toe ^ heieht is attained, the eye wiU have the nmg^ of 
a, cdrcomference of fall five hundred miles. On the north-east, the 
toorist will see Ireland, Snowdon, and the other mountains of 
Caemarvonsbire, the Isle of Man, tie tovm of Chester, Wresham, 
uid &lon; the painted head of Wrekin^ and the undulating tops of 
the Clee Hills. To the south he atretched out Clifton, Pembroke- 
ahire, St. David's, and Swansea^-on the west the vast pnspect 
of the British ChauneL In addition to all those distant objects, 
we see. lying as it were at oui feet, a countless number of moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers^ harbours, towns, villages, and oouatrj-seats, 
scattered with fascinating effect over the eitensive prospect. 

There are several important lakes in Merionethshire, from a 
visit to which the angler will be much gratified. The chief of these 
are Bala Laie, one oi the lai^st sheets of water in Wales, heing 
about four mdes in length, by one in breadth. It abounds with 
pike, trout, eels, perch, and roach. Tal^-Uy>t, is a beautiful 
piece of water; mid the scenery about is very rrmantic. There are 
stiU water fishing localities, called Uya Sodlyn, near Barmouth, 
Llytt 0am Howei, Llyn Irdtliii, Ltyji RttithJsit, Liyn Fair, Ll^ 
Traeerj/a, Ltua Arenmag, Llun GemTW, and several other sheets of 
water, all fully supplied with trout, pike, and other bottom fish. 

MOHIOOiaaTSHIBB. 

' Eret darming, ever new, ' 

When vUl the hndscape tin the Tinl 



Boughly nuUiug on Ihe ik;! 

Tut pli^KDUlt KBt, IllE miDcd tOWCT, 

The UBkHl iDck, the ttady boner; 



li parte npon ui EUiiop'i um."— Dm. 

Cuoglc 
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The principal atreamg in this Welsh conntj aie the Seoent, the 
TrfKwy, and the Tert^. There are, besidea, several other good 
jlsJiiTiS waters, which, indeed, are excellent in every locaEty in thia 
conn^. The Severn, in these its Welsh grounds, has lost its 
sln^Tsh and pnddled appearance, and is now a bright and lim[iid 
stream. It is here weU stocked with trout, and hag fewer of its 
bottom-fishing occupants. 

The Yrynwy springs out of a wild district on the confines of the 
count;, and has a great number of dependent feeders ; tbe prin- 
opd of which are the Sunani, the Jfoit, the Ge(iU, the JfiM 
Gj/nnan. the GUagwn, and the (knoM. These undoubtedly constitute 
a considerable range of the waters, and all well adapted for the flr. 
and some for troinne as well. After the main nver receives ul 
these tributaries, it flows a seuth-casterlf course for twentr miles, 
and then receives the waters of the Ticreh, which flows a oistanoe 
of twenty miles, through a very interestii^ section of the coonty. 
This tributary itself has good ansHng feed^, citable of aSbrdiiig 
fair sport with the rod. The Vrynwy likewise receives the Caim, 
and, a little further down, the TstuiI, both of which contain good fish. 
The Tenat itself ia fed by several good streams ; as the Shaiadr, 
the jUoh Sottob, and the Tmnk. Here there is good fly-fishing. 
All these waten, large and soudl, are bright, sparkluig^ aad 
flowing ; and hare that peculiar fonn of stream wuich indicates 
good sport. 

As to the cohDur of the fly requisite in these mountain atreams, 
little need be said. In fact, when the flsh are in humour, and they 
are uot here capricious, 'hey seem to snatch at anything in the 
shape of an insect. Very large flies will not, however, answer weU. 

The lakes in this county are Llt/n y BugaU, \oag mebrated for 
its fine and large trout, some having been taken out of it of late 
years, full fourteen pounds in weight : Mgn-y-Grinwydden, which 
cont^ns only eels and carp i Mm CiMwiw, a good trolling water 
for both trout and pike ; ana Glass-Llipt, which contains an ahon- 
dancc of red and common treat. 

We have hitherto heeu sketchuig the chief angling streams in 
North Wales, we shall now direct attention to those in the 
southern aide of the conntry, and shall take our point of depar- 
ture irom the south-west section of England. 



Paasmg then from the English border, we enter this county, 
and among its an^liug streams of note, are the TomvAh& Tave, the 
Oreal Gieeadraeik, the Liynougher, ajid the leivi, Tiiis ia a oom- 
jaratively leyei county, but the scenery in it is very grand and 
imposii^. A ramble through it with the rod, is a great treat. 

The river Towy springs out of some vrild and morass districts at 
ouo eitrraiity of the county. -.As the river flowa southward it 
receives the waters of several feeders, which are all fishable, and 
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sevieral of them peld n 

worm-fisher. Wlientht „ 

waters of the Braen, and Gvrydderig, in which there is good trout^ 
mg, both with the n;, and hj trollmg. As the main river winds 
■ its course through the mountain defiles, the eje of the tourist will 
foil upon sum; spots of great beaut; and subhmity. He ma;. 
perchance, see the glen— called by the Welsh Oum—oi an awful 
deptL whose edges and ru^ed descents are luiuriantlj clothed 
with fine timber, that starts with a kind of wild disorder from the 
creyiees of the rocks, where a scanty covering of soil haa niforded 
it sufficient nourishment. This wooded tissue spreads its eipansiye 
branches orer the chasm, and casts a sullen, dark, imd dismal 
cloom upon the recess below. It is in vain that the eye attempts 
ia trace out the current of the stream with any d^ree of distmc- 
ness; it raves and howls ampng the rocks at the bottnm, but 
cannot be recognized. At every step its ceaseless regeronsaiona 
swell more loudly upon the ear, still its waters are bidden; the 
thickets overspread them, save only at some feint openings where 
their whitened foam emerges for a moment to the open day, wid 
then passes on and is lost ; shrinking in hollow tumult among the 
rocks and trees that lie scattered in the depths of the terrific 
chasm. Such scenes as these are constantly to db met with in lliis 
land of wilds and mountains. 

The riyer Tave takes its origin from Pembrokeshire, in a district 
east of the Pereell; Mountain. Its banks in many places aie moat 
beautiftiily wooded. It receives several tributary waters, and 
when it reaches the picturesqae village of St. Clears, it is aug- 
mented by the streams of the Gathgejins and Coain, which spring 
out of the mountainous grounds ia the north of the county. There 
is good trout-fishing here at all seasons when fish of any kind cau 
be taken by the rod. The main river is navigable to St. Clears, 
and flows into Caermorthen Say, a little below the town of Lang- 
hame, after running a course of twenty -eight miles. 

The stream called the 6rtat Cheendraelh is about fifteen miles in 
length : it springs out of the hilly districts which divide the county 
from Ghunor^anahire. There is fair sport — not of first-rate cbtk- 
ntcter — in this water at particulat seasons of the year. 

"What are called the Mack Monntains give rise to the Vovgher. 
It is a rapid s(ream, and has several feeders, in which there axe 
numbers of small and rather poor trout. It has a course of thirty 
nules, and falls into the bay oi Csennarthen. 

The Uffnvan lake ia a place of repute : it is situated at the base 
of the bftiest section of the Black Mountain, designated the Fait, 
or Seaeen. This sheet of water is about a mile in length, and has 
fine trout and a krge quantity of eels. The scenery about its 
margins is solitary, naked, and dreary, but atiU intereatinj, when 
contrasted with the highly cultivated districts seen in the distance. 
^e moat eligible roads for ascending this singular mountain are 
from Llandovery and Devynook, near Brecknock. 



eg mia 1 Mt ili«*e licdiemn. hirdlj bedgeron wnr, 
UttiiiMofqNinlniHMdnuiwiiai tEuu pulonl Ibrm^ 



'— WOIBIWOBB. 

Thin 13 a favourite ooimtyfor the asglme s^ 

many w&1«ib of gcaa4i repute j among these the Wgi afamdB predo- 
mmant. It lima from f Ifmlunmon; and after a ran of eigbteea 
milea,eiiteraICadiioisluieonthe]iorth-weBt. Itfoima t^e boimdsiT 
betweoi this cooutr and Bieconshire, and at the viUage of R71L 
■pence is the line of separation between lUdnorshiie and Heto- 
fordshire. The moit romantic route, cranectad with the angliiig 
of the Wye, is in re-cn»aingthe ri?er from Chepstow to Nei^ort^ 
near tJie Forest of Dean. There is ererj^hiog hers to gratify tl» 
lover of fine sociwry. 

The Ifhon sprites out of Honteomeiyshire, and falls into ■Qit 
W;e eeven miles above the town 01 Biulm, This feeder has a ran 
ot thirty miles. There are good trout in it, aod ^y^Mmig cui be 
obtained without restriotion in almost all it^ localities. 

There are likewise a number of smaller streams in this conntf, 
inwbich there is fair fishiue; but the fishransmalL Thenames 
of these are the Somtrgil, Uie Sda, the Mtaieg Qm Cigvedag tiia 
JrTow, and the Baei^. There is good rod-fishing in all uiese 
watffls, and on their banJu toe mxDj spots of great rural loralineaa 
and beautj. 

The lakes of this county are Llg» Gurim, neti to Shaider; Zb» 
IhmdiH, abont a mile in oirmmiferesoe, foil of film trout; lJs» 
BfmAlUti, near Paiaisoaatle; U^ Gmitgy, on the borders of Cu- 
digansbire; and JUjm HardieiU, in tlie vicinity of Old Badmc 
Trout, eels, perch, dace, pike, &c., ate the standaid ctnunodil^ 
in thcM odleatioDs of still water. 



Hiia is a good salmon and trout district. 17m print^al imxs 

m the T)^, the Sf(UU, the IsiaUk, the Toteeg (akaadr men/- 
tkmed), and the Clairaen. All these varied wafers are cqien to 
the sii^eT, and he will find them, in ths proper season, calculated 
to furmsli Mm with ample amnscment. 
The sahnon-leap on the Tfvy has been an objeot of interest Its 
>uiy centuries. Michael DraTton sings of it 250 TettiB ago : — 
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" When as the salmon aeeka a fresher stream to ftnd. 
Which hitherto, from the sea, oomee yearly by his kind. 
So he in season prows, and stems the waterj tract. 
Where Tivj fallmg down dotli make a cataract, 
forced bj the riskut rocks thiA titere her aonrse oppose, 
Aa thonsh within their baida they meaot her to inclose. 
Ibr^ wEm the lAbouiing fi^ doth at the foot anive. 
He finds that by his str^gth but vainly he doth strive ; 
His tail takes in his teeth : and. bending like a bow 
That 's 1k) tlie compaaa drawn, aloft himself doth throw ; 
Then springing at his height, as doth a little wand, 
That, bended end to end, and flirted from the hand, 
£ar off itself doth cast ; ao doth the salmon yault : 
■AaA if at first he fail, a second aomersanlt 
He inBtaaUj esst^a j and from his nimble wing 
StiU gerting. never leaves ontil himself he fling 
Above the streamM top of the surrooDdii^ heE^." 
The Rydal is a stream held in great repute by those ai^lers who 
have frequented its waters. It is, in want of bold scenery, one of 
the moat interesting streams of the whole coimtry. 

There are other smaller stretches of water in which rod-fishing 
can be fully enjoyed; bat the fish in them are mostly very amall. 
These are the JriA, the Ayton, the Wirrai, and the Zeri. _ Still- 
water fishing in this conntiy may be found in the Llyn Tei''^ as 
well as in some smaller collections of watra in its immediate 
vidnity. There are also laie Maet, Berwpt, Hgn Hir, and Llgn 
Jeddutar, all having mcae or leu of red trmtt. 



" Qreat store of fish is canght within this flood. 

A. thing to note, when sanunon failes in W^i, 

(And season. there ; goes ont as order is) 

Than still of course, m Oske doth sammon Ire 

And of good fish, in Oske, yon sh&U not mis, 

And. this seemes straange, and, doth throogn Wales appeeie 

In some one place, are sammoos tH the yeere. 

So fresh, so swee^ so red, so crimp withal, 

Tbxli man might say, ' Loe I ssmmonJiere at calL' " — 1655. 
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He fishine riven are but few in number in this oonnty, and of 
IkO ^reat note. The Eaateni Cleddg rises in the mountainous 
districts, and the Western Cledig from the vicinity of St. Cathe- 
rine's. The Nezem ia a good angling stream. Tliere aie likewise 
the Otpoj/it, and the Soha. 



There are manr ^ood waters in this part of Wales. The Som* 
Mtf, the Taf, and tta tributaries, the Oi/jnore, the Daie, and the 
JwH, with its feeders, are all well stocked with trout and salmon. 
The lakes in this part are not worth namingr- 



CHAPTBB Vn. 



ScOTLum is a pecnliail; interesting section of Britain to the rod- 
fisher. It is interestii^ in some essential points. It has almost a 
boundless range of aim;ling waters ; it is an almost entirel; free 
coontr; to moTS and rove about in with the rod ; and it has some 



features o( this piscatory kn4 calculated to solicit the attention 
of the rod-fiahing touriat, and to induce him to take a ramble 
through such a district for the full and effective indulgence of bis 
favonrite sport. The majority of aMbrs in Eiwhuid know scarce^ 
an][thing of the feelii^ of independence and tne hilarity of spirn 
which ^ow in the bosom of the Scottish angler, who can go ov^ 
hundreds of miles, and ramble from the be^ks of one stream to 
another, withont ever dreaming of any one askmg him, "Whither 
goest thou P " 

We regret to have to premise at the outset, that the nnmber of 
sporting waters is so great, that it is impossible, in our limited 
space, to do anything like individual justice to them in the way of 
description. We are comnelled to oiler a mere rough and general 
sketeh of the principsl of them, bnt which will, we hope, have the 
good effect of inducing the ai^lers of England to miarate for a 
season to Scotland, so that they may be in a position to judge pf 



the country and ita fisliiiig resources for themselveii. We can 
assure them ttey will not be diaappointed. 

There are vanons leading routes for reaching some of the main 
rivers of Scotland. Whether a tourist goes by railwaT or by sea, 
makes a considerable difference. The latter mode of travellmg is 
more confined and local. We cannot, however, sbape our reniarki 
and instructions so as to meet all circumstances and contingencies ; 
therefore we are nnder the necessity of treating the subject very 
eenerally, and with the chief view of drawing the reader's attention 
to the best angling locaJities of the country. 

For the aase of arrangement, we sh^ divide the whole of 
Scotland into two leading portions : that which lies south of the 
Forth and the Clyde, or which hes between an imaginary straight 
line drawn from Edinburgh to Glasgow, and tbatportion which is 
Bitnated north of these respectiYe localities. This division will 
present to ns two different dasses of fishing wat«ra, and, in many 
lespects, two different orders of mral sceneiy. We shall call the 
one the louti divition, and the other the north divieion. 



THB EOCIH DIVISION. 

J the airier makes his way by the London and North- 

1 Eailway, or b^ any other route, to the City of Carlisle 

he will here find two mam trunk lines from this place to Glasgow, 
cadt ninnii^ near to, or right through a wide expanse of fishing 
wwters. Theoneline takes nimby the Clyde audits duef feeders, 
and the other by some of the main waters of DumMesshire. Thrae 
two routes require separate notices. 

If the tonnst fixes on the Clyde and its chief dependencies, he 
will have to go by t^e Caledonian Railway aa far as the Elmnfoof 
station, where he will meet with the river dose at hand. There is 
an inn here for refreshments, and it is a convenient spot to ascend 
the river to its highest springs. It takes a sudden bend here, and 
winds its course among amass of romsntic and wild hills and 
morasses. The waters ttom Elvinfoot to the primary rivulets of 
the river are full of fine trout ; and there is a splendid fiy-fishins 
range of many miles in extent. The streams are numerous and 
rippling', and are beantifnlly fitted to aid the deceptions of the 
artificial flv. 

The railway runs close by the banks of the river from this 
atatioD, to within three or four miles of the famous Falls of the 
Clyde, which commence above the town of Lanark. As there are 
attuiona every three or four miles along this route, the rod-fishor 
has eveiT possible facility for throwing his line noon any section 
of the abeam he mav fancy. There is no wood to obstmct his 
operations, and he wiU find a succession of fine streams and deep 
pools in every part of his progress. 

The trout found in th^ poridona of the Clyde watea are of 



U3 AXBUSfi 

Tn7 good gnali<T,fRitither do not nm large; tium^ oeeasoBtlb; 
tbere liave been some smgnliriir hewr £ai taikeiL ctueflr by tiol- 
ling', out of stnamB in 1^ ncamtj of tM vill^e of ConUer, of taH 
ten poonds weight. The best ttont are mwiestionBUy tiixa with 
the natural miniuMr in thew wsters ; aod tbia bait hu becxtne of 



The /Wt elkobaXiy VKitvat tbeir ssceading higher tqt 
than a few miles below LasAik. Tlie flies in general me hue hare 
light brown wings, and blade or red bodies ; Dnt the tmnt ne not ' 
at all fastidious on thb point. 

The Tod-flshing is intermiiteii hj the FaUi, winch are ohJBots 
well worthy of a Tsit from the tonrist. Below them, good fiaoinR 
asain commences, and continoea dotea to within three mites ^ 
(ilasgow Bridse. Ab the aaahr desoenda the rirer from below i 
the I'alls, he wili find its bed becoming coBBlsntl; enlaiged, ao 
that he aea a difficoltr of reaiiiin^ the breadth of the stream in 
many directions. To nsh this portion of mter, muM^ia reqni^te; 
bnt this we do not take upon ns to recommend. ! 

There are bo tributaries of the Clyde of so much fishing repute 
as to induce the tourist to tnm aside frran the main stream. If | 
he Ushes it properly from its source to the confines of Glasgow, hs 
will find the ratwe of waters rery intereating, and enable of I 
affording him ample sport. 

We most now tnm aside in another direction, and plaoe tlie 
rod-fisher down on the banks of the Tmeei; one of the ncdileat . 
fishing streams inEnrope. i 

Along tlie silTeF banks of Tweed, 
"lis blythe the mimic fly to lead, 
When to the hook tiie sahnon spru:^, 
Aod the line whistdes tbroi^h me nngs 
The boiling eddy sees him try, 
Then dashing ftom the con«nt high ; 
Till WBtchfal e^ and cantioBS hand. 
Have led his wasted atrei^h on land." 

The Tweed has a fishable range of about sixty miles, and is peiv 

fectly free for the fly, or bait, from its source to its mouth at 
Berwick. It can be approached by several routes ; but we should 
give the preference to any of them tiat would enable the an^r 
to fish it from its hi^est waters downwards to the sea. To foUmv 
this rirer with the rod to its foil extent, is one of the most 
delightful tours that any aportsmau can take. In accordBiioo 
with this angsestioQ, we shall shape our descriptiMis of its waters. 
under the impreasion that this toor will be tiJcen in the way and 
manner we have pointed out. 
The Tweed spnnga out ofthe same mounts that gives birth to 



the Clyde, aad the Biver AimB p, wlueh. flow into the Western 
Ocean, and it is worthy ofpaasing remark that should the 
angler be upon the Clyde at Mvinfoot, or witbin a £ew miles of 
tha^t station, he may find his way to the higher streams of the 
Tweed, hy a walk of from sis to ten miles. Many traveUii^ 
anglers from the south take this route. They fish the higher 
waters of the Clyde; and when they wish for a change of scene, 
strike over the mountain passes, and make their way to the 
Tweed. 

The Tweed bocomes fishable at a place called Tweedsbawsj the 
stream, however, runs small here; when it arriTCs at the Ciook 
Inn, it assumes a broader and fuller appearance, and good flj- 
tishu^ may be said to commence at this station. From here, 
down to the town of Peebles, there is a regular auccession of fine 
streams and stretches of deep water, to which no pen can do 
anything like justice in the way of description. There are 
numerous places for temporary refreshment wittiin this distance. 

Between the source of the Tweed and Peebles, there are three 
tributMy streams, the Siggar Water, the I^/ne, and the Manor. 
There is good fishlngin these when the waters are iu fair order. 

From Peebles to Kelso the Tweed increases in bulk consider- 



ably ; and here the salmon, and the salmon ^out, are to be n . . 
with in much p-eatec quantities than in the higher portions of the 
water, Iu this section of the m^ river there is splendid fishing, 
and a regular succession of ver; beautiful landscapes, widen 
cannot fan to gratify the mau who has a taste for rural scener?. 
There are three great tribataries to the Tweed, between PeebJei 
and Kelso, which the angler should visit, because they are not 
only splendid trontii^ waters, but they are closely comtected with, 
many historical eveut^ of the kingdom. These are the Sitriek, the 
larrote, and the fftiioi. 

To reach the two first streama, the traveller should make his 
■way to the town of Selkirk. This will bring him to the Ybdtow at 
once, and within three or four miles of the Bttrick, which falls 
into the Yarrow a iittb above this town. The Etkick is a fine 
trouting river, and an esticmelv interesting one to a contem- 
plative pedestrian who may ramble down ita banks. The trout 
Iierc are very numerous, and readily take any fly when in the 
humour. There are likewise some lakes in thw vicinity in winch 
there are fine large trout, pike, and other bottom fish. 

A ramble up the Yarrow from Selkirk is delightful. It flows 
through St. Mary's Loch, which the tourist should visit. This 
sheet of water^ which is fuH of fine large trout, is graphically 
described by Sii "Walter Scott, in his " Marmion." 

"Lone St. Mary's silent lake, 

Nor fen uor sedge 

Pollute the pure lake's crystal edge. 

Cuoglc 



Ahrupt and slieer tlie mountains sink 
At once ai«n the level brink; 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the waters meet the land, 
Tor in the mirror bright and blue 
Each hill's huge outline yoa may view. 
Shaggy with heath but lonely bare ; 
Nor tree, nor busk nor brake is there. 
Save where of land von. slender line 
Bears 'thwart the lake the scattered pine. 
Yet even this nakedness has power. 
And aids the feelings of the hour ; 
Nor thicket, deil, nor copee you spy. 
Where livii^ thine concealed might lie. 
There's nothmg left to fancy's guess : 
You see that all is louehness. 
And silence aids ; though the steep hiUa 
Send to the lake a thousand rills. 
In summer-tide so soft they weep 
The sound but lulls the ear asleep; 
Your horse's hoof -tread sounds too rud^ 
So stilly is the solitude." 

The Teviot is a large river, and runs through almost the entire 
extent of Roiburgbshire. It is a fine fishi^ stream, and it has 
many trihntaries, such as the Mian, the Stilrig, the Jed, and the 
Koie, in which there is an abundance of trout. The Teviot enters 
the Tweed about a mile above the town of Kelso. 

From Kelao to Berwick, a distance of about twenty rniles, and 
irtiich can now be traversed by railway, there are many splendid 
fishing stations, where both salmon and trout can be readily 
Ct^tuied with the fly. The most important feeder to the chief 
river, within this distance, is the river Whiiadder, which enters it 
about five roilea west of Berwick. This is a much freqOented 
river by North of England anglers, who find an abundance of sport 
ill its wat«ra during the whole of the fishing seaaon. The trout 
are numerous, though not of very good quality ; and there ia a fair 
sprinkling of salmon during the ajiglmg mouths. 

We slmll now take our leave of this most interesting river, with 
the insertion of the following beautiful lines, written by a hAj, 
and published in "£lackwood's iM^ame," about twenty yeara 
ago:— 

"Roll on, bright Tweed, roll on. 

And let thy waters be 

A tribute to the many waves 

Of dark and heaving sea ! 

Many clear, winding streams 

On thy broad bosom meet, 

Cuoglc 



And the sea witli ^atle maimiiriiigs 

Thm mii^led tides will greet. 
Eoll on tbeo, Tweed, until they be 
Lost in the wares of the deep, du-k set. 

"Hiv banks are rich and fair. 

Thy woods wave green and wild. 
And thou hearest many a roving ail. 

The distant mountain's child. 
ItoU on then, kii^ly river. 

By castle, Wl, and tower — 
Bypidace proad and lowly cot — 

By greeawood, glen, and hower. 
Koii on, roll on, until yc gain 

The wild wares of the restless main. 



mth wandering eyes I stand, 
■ And gaze on all the varied scenes 

Of this fair, pleasant land, 
I think — brignt flowing river— 

How much has come andjp" ~ 
While on thy wide and win 

Thou hast been rolling on; — 
Still roUing on, unchanged and firee. 

To the bounding waves of the deep, dark sea. 

" How many eyes are closed in deatii. 

How many hearts are cold. 
How many youthful forms have sunk 

Before the gray and old — 
How many in these scattered homes 

Have come and passed away, 
Fleetina; and fair, as the bright snn's beam. 

Or like the meteor's ray — 
Wiosc course through tiiae passed on like thee 

To the billows of eternity f 

" Peace be to thy blue waters, 

As with gentle song tliey flow ; 
Lieht be the breath m the whispering winds 

When on thy shores they blow. 
iiay the blue snn's dancing rays 

On thy rippling wavebts gleanij 
And gladsome be thy pilgrimage. 

Thou brightly flowing stream ! 
BoU on in beauty till ye gain 
"Hio white waves of the restless main." 



Ill ' AVfiUKB. 

If the tourist direot his steps from Benii^ towirds tiie 
Soottisli capital there are few inKTrenins riras that are vortl^ 
of hifi time and attention. What rivnlMS there are in this di- 
rection are small, and the tionting in thmn both inferior and 
uncertain. And the same remarks may be IW^^ to the nnning 
streams between Edinburgh and Glasgow. The; have all only 
a local repute, Emd we need not notice them further. 

There is, however, another great batch of fine wateis, vdiich lie 
in the soath-western portion of Scothind, Hiese caa be ap- 

ErOBched either br Glasgow or &om Carlisle. Should the rod- 
sher set oat on tnis tour from the last citf, he must m^e his 
wa7 to the river Annan, which flows hj tt^ town of the Bame 
name, and which is a tolerably good nver, though not, in our 
luunble opinion, of a first-rate character. To fiah its lugher 
streams, the station of Wfrnpray , on the Caledonian nulwa;, is the 
most convenient. The stream can then be fished down to the 
town of Annan; where the tonrist will find a ready conveyance 
lo take liim forward to the river Nith, at Diunfries, an excellent 
Ashing locality. It contains both salmon and trout, and has a 
range of waters fnll one bnndred miles in extent. It is navigable 
for small vessels below the town of I>mnfriea. The vale through 
which it flows is called NithdalCjand possesses mial scenery of 

rit beauty and magnificence. Tka highest waters of the sti^am 
above the town of Sirnqohar, which is a good and central 
situation for the rod-fisher, as he hias here the command of several 
waters that are oonnected wiyi,_and tiibutary to the main river. 
The Cratcict Water, the Kello Water the jfeiaa, the Ken. the 
Scar, and the Civden^ Water, are all feeders of the Nith, and 
abound tdth fish of considerable size and good quality. Indeed 
eeveral of these dex>endBnt streams are held in higher piscatory 
repute than even the princiiial river itself There are several 
lochs in this vicinity which are much frequented by anglers } they 
contain large trout, pike, bream, roach, perch, chub; and m one 
called Cattle Loch, there is a scarce fish, called the nendaee, which 
is much sought aner. There is a club of anglers in Dumfries who 
award annual prizes for the taking of this fish. It is said to 
be known nownere else, and is oi such a delicate organization- 
that all attempts to transport it to other waters have proved 
abortive." "It is a beautiful fish, from four to six inches in length, 
and of a bright silvery appearance, with a slight tendency to a 
lighl blue along the back and sides. Upon the top of the head 
there is a very delicate shi^w of a heart, covered with a trans- 
parent substance of a brownish colour, resembling a tfain lamina of 
mica slate, through which the brain is visible. Nothing te the 
naked eye is found in the stomach, though a late inquirer lias said 
that their food consists of incredibly minute entromostracea. 
Overlooking the fact that the vendace diea the moment it is 
touched or brought to the air, and has hitherto defied trausporto- 
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ixm, tke commm peo^e speak of its havins been Inoaght hj tlie 
Jameses from Vendois, in IVaQce." 

Speskine generally, there cannot be a more ngreeable anjlinj 
tonr than along the Sanka of the Nith. and its feeaers. ITiere are 
sD. kinds of wat«r, and all kinds of scenery. The ftshing, on the 
l^ole, ia eicellent. The flies in ordinary use here, are jnst of the 
ordinary kind ; nor does there seem to be anj; very special 
feiTourites. 'Itollij^ is practised to some extent with the natural 
minnow, and with considerable success. To those sportsmen who 
like a day or two's bottom-fishing now and then, tliere is ample 
room for indulging their faacr. Places of refreshment are to be 
met with here wid there; out ia wandering along the higher 
waters of the Nith, these become both less freqnent and of a 
meaner kind. 

When the aneler is st Dnmfries, there is an extensive and 
somewhat inld lEstriot of fishable grounds Iving to the west, and 
which goes under the general name of Gallowayshire. There is 
a nmuber of small, 1)ut interesting streams issnmg out of these 
mountain nasscs, which arc fulL-of small trout, with a fair sprink- 
ling of salmou. All these running waters empty themselves into 
the Solway ITirth, and have a range of from mteen to twenty-fiTe 
miles from the sea. There are no railways in this direction ; but 
there is a mail coach which travels from Dumfries to Port Patrick 
by the aea-side route — a distance of about one hundred miles. 
Tois the tourist can arail himself of if he chooses. But the best 
method of ai^ling these Glallowayshire waters, is by traversing the 
country on foot, going from river to river, and from loch to loch. 
The country is then seen in all its wild freshness and snbhmity; 
mnd nniieqnented waters are met with, where the anglu^ proves 
verj auecessful, and redobnt of genuine sport. The chief rivets 
in this part of Scotland are the Urr, which rises in Eirkcndbright- 
shire, the Dee, the Cret, the lUinnidi:, the Fieri, and the SUneiar. 
"Steae are all prolific streams, and they have eacn tributar; waters, 
enjoving as great an Buglii^ repute as themselves. 

Tne loch-fishing in this vicimty is likewise good. The lochs of 
Braiaoch, Dttmal, Glento, andiioan, contain krge trout and pike; 
and so likewise do Loch Brack, and Barscobe, Uonie, and Skae. 

When the rod-fisher has finished his Galloway ramble, if he turn 
the comer of the Peninsula, and direct his steps north towards 
Glasgow, he will find several rivers of some note in his route. 
The first is the GirDan, which springs paiily out of a loch called 
Spalander, in which there are very laree tront. The bonks of the 
Girvan have been long cdebrated for their singular beauty. Bums 
sii^ of "Girvan's lairy-hanntod stream." There is good fly- 
jriung in it. The Boon and its feeders enjoy a high repute for 
sport. All these waters, and the localities adjoining them, have 
been rendered famous by the genius of Bobert £ums. The locbs 
in this neighbourhood are full of trout, pike, perch, dace, chub, 
and the like. 



The mer Ayr springs out of the hillB, in Qie vicdnity of Mnirkirk^ 
and has a run of uiirty miles. There u good fishing in i^ as vw 
as in its feeders, the Garpel, the Greenock, tiie Lvgar, and the C^le. 

The entire valley of the Ayr is remarKttbly b^aoful and inter- 
esting ; and the interest which a tonrist feels in passing thioi^i it 
is ereatlj' enhanced bj' the recollectiou of its beug the birtb^^putce 
of £ums, and where he spent the larger half of his existence. 
It was at Mauchlin^ near the river Avr, that he first saw hia 
"Highland Mv7," of whom he beantifaUf sings— 

" Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The Ciistle o' Uontgomerie, 
Green be your woods and fair yonr flowers, 

Your waters never dmmlie. 
There Bummer first nnfanlda her robes. 

And there they langest tarry. 
For there I took my Ust fitrewell 

Of my sweet Highland Mary. 
" How sweetly bloomed the rav green birk. 

How rich the hawthorn's Diossom, 
As underneath the ^^^crant shade 

I clasped her to my bosom," 



Froceeding towards tjie city of Ghisgov, the an^er will meet 
with the river /fVM«, and its feeder, the Casneci. These are not 
(tf any moment, ^e river GanuKk ^rings from some hieti 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Lochs Eilbimic and Ciistleaainple, 
m both of which there are lM;ge trout, perch, and pite. This 
river is augmented by four tribut^es; the Sge, the Quif, the 
Diak, and the Zi^fon. There are smalltrout in alt these waters. 

In Eenfrewshirej we have the White and Black Cari, and the 
Of]^. There are likewise several lochs in this locality tolerably 
Btodcedwithtrout^ike, perch, bream, eels, &C. The chief of these 
are JocA Gain, Brother Loch, Black Loch, Long Loch. There 
are chai in some of these still sheets of water. 



THE fiOKTH 

We have now run over the chief rivers and lochs of the south 
division of Scotland, and we purpose commencing a like ramble 
over those of the north division. This, however, is no very easy 
task, looking at the limited space we have to devote \a the matter ; 
for tne angling waters are here so numerous, and all so interesting, 
that an entire volume devoted to the subject could scarce suffice 
to do them anything like ample justice. 
, To reach the main fishing waters in the heart of the coTmtrjr, ai 
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weU as those sittuted in temoto H^Uund districts, we have both 
Taihrar and steam-boat conveyances, very conveniently directed to 
most of the popolar Euid fasmonable places of lesort for sporting 
toariats. Eoinbiu^h and Glasgov are both good localiti^ tem 
which to make a start into the " Land o' c^es." Conunencing, 
however, with the ereat faciiitiea which the Clyde narigation 
aflbrda to the rod-fiaher, and the regular and direct transit which 
characterises all ita ordinary movements, we can place the angler 
on the bimlcfl of some of the charming monntaia streams ia a Tery 
short space of time. 

An angler placing himself in one of the Clyde steamers, may 
teach Dumbuton, or the banks of the river Leven, in an hour. 
Thia water nms out of Loch Lomond. Thia stream has been 
iuunort^ized hy Smollet, who wa3 bom and educated on its banks, 
in an ode which is justly considered one of the finest in our 
language. 

" On Leven'a hanka. while free to rove. 
And tnne the mral pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 
Pure stream ! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limha I wont to lave ; 
No torrents strain thy limpid source. 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course. 
That sweetly warbles o'er ita ried 
With white, round, polished pebbles spread. 
While lightlv poise Jtbe acaly brood 
In myriada cleave thy crystal flood ; 
The springing trout m speckled pride. 
The salmon, monarch of the tide. 
The ruthless pike, intent on war. 
The silver eel, and mottled par 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A eharmmg maze thy waters make, 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, ;, 

And edges flowered with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks ao gaily green 
May numerona flocks and herds be aeen. 
Attentive, then, to this informing lay. 
Read how he dictates aa he points the way. 
Trust not at first a guick adventurous pace. 
Six miles its top points gradual from the base. 
Up the high rise withpantii ' ' ' ■■ 

And gained the bi^ laborio 

The Leven is about seven miles in extent, and there is 

Tery fwr fishing in it- but it b not a spot to tarry long 

lomottd, a celebrated dieet of water, contains many fish, but to 
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ni^le in it requites a local knowleilgc of the water, which ft 
etnmgcT has not. It has laanT tribataries in which there ia eooil 
tuoutinx ; namdy, the fiitiJa, the Gtdriirk, the Douglia, the i«ua\ 
the FMan, the GlttT^aUocK. and the Imenglaa. Ttie trout in all 



these feeders nm verj; small though they are Tery ni.u.^.,.uo. 

When the angler is at Diunhuton or ita neighboorhood, tts 
-would advise him to penetrate forthwith into the countj of Aryjlc- 
shtre, a district rich in the finest fishin; waters, and bold and 
majestic seeneir. The town oi Inverary is an eicetlent fishing 
station. Loch Fine is in the immediate ncighboarhood, into whicli 
the rivers Aifr and Shim fall. There is fli^-nite ^>ort to be had 
here. The DougUii Waitr runs into Loch rine, and it is Teiy 
proliJic of fine trout. Dalmally is another fishing station, where n 
a rod-fisher may spend a week or two with §reat pleasure. Loch 
Aiee is only a short distance from it. There is Port Sonnachan on 
its hanks, another fashionable rendezvous for anglers. The riTcr 
Awe ia a first-rate water for line trout and sahnon. There ia 
likewise the Ordiy, a stream of high repute. About ten miles from 
Loch Awe, in a north-easterij directiouj lock Elive will be found. 
Both it and the river Eicce are splendid localities for sport ; and 
the scenery around the wai«rs is the most sublime and unpressivo 
ttiat can be imagined. Besides the Etive, the nuin loch lias the 
following streams flowii^ into it: the Kinlat, the Noe^ the liver, 
and the greater and lesser E$ragaju. These, though limited waters, 
are well stocked with small trout. 

From the higher waters of the Etive, Lock Lmen lies at about 
fifteen miles distant. Loeh Crenan ia likewise in this viciidty, and 
has the Crenan, the BHm. the Ure^ the Dergan, and the feudal, as 
its feeders. There is good rod-fiahing in all these several waters. 

But casting an eye to our supposed starting-point at Glasgow, 
there is a dulv steamer for a pl^ called Oban in this county, in 
the neighbourhood of which triere is a great extent of fine fishing 
waters. Going direct to this town saves a deal of time and trouble, 
and places the angler besides in the midst of first-rate ^wrt. This 
district is called the Western Hu^hlands, Near Oban is the Eacher 
and the Oude, both springing out of separate lochs. There are ten 
or a dozen sheets of water within a fetr miles of Oban, in all of 
which there is good fishing for trout, and as much brftom-fishiiig 
as any man can deairc. There is a lake called LoaollgB^ Lock, iit 
which ai^lers often capture a peculiar kind of trout — thick, short, 
very red m the fiesh, and generally weighing about half a pound. 
These are occasionally caught in great quantities. Loch Nell is 
about seven miles in circumference, and is connected with an arm 
of the sea by means of a small river called the Cltigk. Sahnon arc 
often caught with the rod, of considerable weight. In most of the 
lochs we have named in this district, the yellow trout, weighing 
from four to six pounds are often ctqitured. In what are called 
the Biacfc Lalei, about three miles from Oban, lane quantities of 
ae34rout ate (^ten taken with the Qy. 



Tbtm is a lar^e portion of Ai^leshire lying to the north-west 
of Loci li^tae and Losk Oil, wMdi goea under tlie names of Mobtek, 
Stjnart, AKDKAMUKCHiN, Ambgobr, Kkapdale, and Coital, in 
■which there is ft very extended range of flshing-watera, fuH of the 
Snest trout, and having also a constacrable portion of salmon and 
salmon-tront. This sectioa of the Highlands would employ a rod- 
fisher for two or three weeks, were he to ^ay a visit to all the 
leading sheets of water comprehended within its range. All kinds 
of l^t and showT flies are nsed in this district. 

On the north ot Loch Crenan lies the district of Appin, where the 
sngkr will find the stteama called the Coinki, the Gal. the Daror, 
tlie Larock, and the Levat. These have all ^ ec^aideraole quantity 
cf small trout^ with a few salmon and salmon trout. The flshiuK 
of them, when the waters are in full trim, alfords good sport. 

IHiere is mother section of tiiis county of Argyleshire, which b 
of a sineolar and scattered figure that lies near to GUsgow. U 
tke angler take a steamboat to KilmTm, he will fall in with tiie 
stream called the Euehar, which haa only a run of four or five miles 
oat of ioci Eck, and the Holx Lock, bat whidi is very prolific of 
fine tront, and likewise, at particular seasonSj grilse of dclicioos 
qoality. Loch £ck contains the poteaa, or fresh-water herring. 
This sheet irf wai«T is also reputed to contain the goldie — a fisk 
known nowhere else. It is about fire inches in lengui, and is very 
remarkable for the saooesaion of hiilliant coloors it displays before 

ii thsit put of this Highland county which stretches away to 
tiie Hontb. called Cantyre, capital fJEhn^-streams will be found. 
Tl^ are trot very limited in their range : the chief of them are 
J^iradaie, CaTodale, Saddell, Oroaa^. SunadaU, Claonaig, and Sky- 
men. All files should be of a smallish sixe for these waters. Thero 
aiemuneionB small lochs in this neighbonrhoodwhich contain good 
trout, pike, roach, and other fish. 

Li the island of Bute, Loeh Fad and loch Atgog, there is food 
Ashing fc« pike and perch. The Grenan loch bos trout of conuder- 
able size. Salmon ore taken ont of Loch Qona, in the isle of 
Ama, and good tront ont of Loch Tamui. 

If the tourist prosecute his joumej 

ie will find himself among a prolific st , 

kinds of angling. The main nvers here are the Oich, the Net*, ths 
Jhnidrcggan, the Fovert, the Beauty, and the ClatattC. Uan; of 
these wal«r8 have of late years become Aishionable places (£ traott 
for English uiglcrs, where the romantic scenery ana the abimdance 



_u;hbourhood. 

Some of these rivers are of great length, and have many lum 
tribataries, which are themselves important flshii^; localities. iSo 
Beanly has three feeders— the Farrttr, the Glau, and the Ctamieh. 
TheK sre all oonnected, more or less, with lakes, in which there 



are both trout and bottom fisfa of all kituis. One of theae, Zoek 
Brmaek, has an abandance of char, and tio less than Beven distmct 
(pecies of the trout. 

In the southern sections of luTemeas-shire, thete are many 
locha sud streams where the angler mi^ fish for weeks, and neTer 
feel aaything like lassitude or uneasiness. The principal of these 
inland lakes are Loch Qiioich, Loch Arkoaa, Loch Chime, Loch SMd, 
Loeh Esit, Loch Duieh, Loch lloum, &c. 

Penetrating into Hoss-shire, we have again a great eit«nt of 
waters before us, all admirably fitted for angling sport of the mosl 
exciting kind. TueriverOniiinbBsariinof tbirtjitules. Itsprinss 
out of a lake in one of the most wild and desolate-looting districts 
of this mountainous country. This at»«am is joined by the Hag. 
Loeh Ledgowan, in this vicinity, abounds with lai^ trout, wluch 
are coramonlj caught by trolling. The Conan flows throngh Loeh 
Luichari, a sheet of water of six miles in extent, in which there is 
capital fishing sport. The river Orrin enters the Conan three 
miles ftom Coutm. Here, likewise, there is good trouting. 

In the western division of the county there are fine sheefs of 
water, well stocked with trout, pike, and a fair portion of s^mon. 
The cnief of these are Lock Ling, Loch Carron, into which the river 
Camm runs, I/xh Tan^, LochMuree, and Loeh Brwm. There are 
good accommodations m the neighbourhood. 

Stm pressing northward, the county of Sutherland presents an 
imposing piscatory ramble, of nearly seventy miles in length by 
iift7 in extreme breadth. Here, an airier may spend an entire 
fishing season most delightfully. All kinds of fish are to be had; 
and the sublime scenery in the licinity of many of the lakes and 
rivers baa such an effect upon the mind of the touiiat, that it leaves 
an impression which lasts to the end of his days. 

The Oikel has a run of thirty miles, and is an excellent river for 
trouting, more especially in its higher streams. This rivet springs 
out of a wilderness that seems like chaos itself. There is a good 
turnpike road by its side for full twenty miles ; and in this part of 
Scotland this is 07 no means a very common sight. In the vicinitj 
of Ben Uore, the Casle; falls into the Oikel, and augments m 
size considerably. 

In the locality we are now treatii^ of, there is a group of loctu 
amounting to upwards of two hundred, varyii^ in extent from one 
to fourteen mites each. These are all comprehended within a 
comparatively small distance, say, perhaps, of forty nules in cir- 
cumference. It is an cxceedingl}' delightM ramble to worm one's 
way throughout this mighty maze of stilt sheets of water, and to 
dip a Ime in here and another there, in such secluded aud 
picturesque lakes. This is a favourite trolling district for mai^ 
of the noted Scottish anglers; and very large sized trout are 
CWtured, weighing sometimes fourteen or fifteen pounds. 

The nver Ciaron, which enters the Damock lirth at Bonar 
Bridge, is a pxA angiii^ spot, Tliere are good fishing lochs ia, 



the neighbourhood, and there is lilcewlas a good and oomfortabte 
inn for loAgtag and refreshments — mattera of some vital import- 
ance in thia wild and rufged coontry. 

The river SAin^, which fiowa out of Loci SUne, and has onl^ a 
ran of ahoat seven miles as a mere river, ia a place very nmch 
frequented hj angling tourists. It containa trouf of a large sise, 
salmon, the talmo Jeron, and char. There are two falls in the 
river ; and it is below these that the ai^Ung ia tbe most fruitfiil of 
sport. The loch is twenty-four miles m extent, and is connected 
■with a considerable number of other am^er sheets of water, all 
of which are worthy of the notice of the tonriat. A boat ia requi- 
site to fiah them properly. 

The river Selmsdaie is twenty mileB in extent, and is connected 
with several sheets of still water. It ia full of large trout and 
splendid ^ike. Some of these lochs have an abundance of fine 
-'-"- This is an excellent apot for rod-finhino:. 



A few miles to the north we fail in with the higher rivulets of 
the Ballaiale. which empties ita waters into the Nor" 
has a ran of iwentj miles. Tbere are several Gshing 

■vicinity.. The river Strathg runs parallel -witi the! 

Borae distance. It is also a very prolific stream. It contains 
sulmon grilse, and very large trout. 

In keeping by the sea-coast, we meet with the Nawr, iridch 
ariaes out of a loch of the same name of about seven miles in 
ext^t. Here are likewise salmon, grilse, and tiout in abundance. 
This river has the Maliari, the Sitloici Bum, and tbe X/Ongdak 
Sum, for its feeders. 

There flows at no great distance tie river Bargie, which springs 
out of Loch Craigie and Lech hoogluil. The fishing is here first-rate 
for salmon, grilse, and fine yellow trout. The Kinloeh, the Hope, 
and the Stralhmore streams are aU good fishable watera, both lor 
sabitm and tiout ; and on the vrestcru side of the countrv, alon; 
Us entire laam at coast, there is a continued chain of lakes in. 
■which all kinds of ri^h and valuable fish are to be found. To 
enumerate them would fill several pages. Ry-fishing and bottom- 
fishing can he had in all of them ; and those who are fond of 
the minnow, will find this a splendid district for tlieir peculiar 
branch of sport. 

The county of Caithness ia compaxatiTclj' flat, and not so froitfol 
of the wild and the sublime as the regions we have jnst passed 
thi-ough. We have the rivers LaaffuieU and Berridale; the first 
about d^ht, and the latter about fifteen miles in extent. The 
river Wtci has a good repute amon^ trout fishers. It flows 
throi^h Loei Seharmlel, wnich contains both la^ trout and 
pike. But the chief stream in this neighbourhood is the Thuno, 
which falla into the ocean at the town of the same name. In its 
higher waters there ia beautiful trout and salmon fishing with the 
rod. The Fom is also a good stream. 

Tntning oar faces now towarda the south, we shall meet with « 
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nnmber of first-tate streams in the sercnil counties lyini betireai 
r.his extreme point of tlie kingdom and the cities of Edinborsk and 
Glasgow. Should the aniling traveller, when he comes to the 
vicinity of the MurraT Firth, take the whole rente of the Cale- 
doni&n Canal ae a fishing excursion, he will meet with raan^ 
interesting watery where fine trout and sabnon fiohina can M 
obtuaed. He will likewise liaTe an oi^rtunityof ascending some 
ol the high mount^ns in this locality, snch as Ben Neria, and thft 
monntain o( MeaJfonrtonie. " The tow from the summit of this 
last lofU hill," we are told, "is of rast eitent, gmd highly impres- 
sive. We stand in the midst of an amphitheatre of monntaina, 
old as the creation, and command a view of the Caledonian Valler, 
or Gireat Qlcn of Alhin. The whole course of the canal, with its 
chain of lakes— Loch Ness, Lodi Oich, and Loch Lochj, are aQ 
placed at oar feet, extending in a direct and stlvery line of sixty 
miles. Six lakes, and numerous tarns and pods, lie in front ; and 
in Ute spree, through which the river Foyer ruanea, the top of the 
bll is Tisiblc Hke a whit« streamer." 

l%e rirets and lochs of Cromarty, Elginshire, and BaniMire, are 
in considerable repute among sonth eonntry anglers. The ««rf. 
iors has a range of sixty miles, and affords the rod-fisher aa 
exquisite ramble. It passes Forres abont two milea to the west. 
The water springs oat of high and mountainous ^ronnds in Inver- 
ness-shire. It 13 a wild wd turbulently rnnnmg stream. The 
ydlow trout are here found in i;Teat abundance. It has many 
considerahle feeders, whidi are themselrea connected with lakes 
fall of trout, pike, perch, and all kinili of bottom fish. Saloum 
fishing with the rod has, of late Tears, been prosecuted witJi great 
success on this splendid river. The stream called the Nairn is in 
the same locality, and has a range of very fair ai^ling waters in its 
course. It falls, like the Findhom, into the Moray Firtii. 

The iS)qr is one of the chief rivers of Scotland; it rises from 
Iioei Sms, in Inveraesshire. loeh Alme, MorHek, Sothiemmrehw, 
PiiienSii, and Qarlm, all containing large tront and pike, sre in 
the immediate vicinity of the higher streams of this noble river. 
Its banks are, in many locabties, extremely grand and imposing'. 
It has several feeders, as the DuUtain, the MddieA, and the Aven. 
All these are fine trouting waters ; and some fine sabnon-fishlng 
can be, at suitable seasons, plentifnllv enjoyed. Here cannot b« 
a more interesting ramble with a rod th^n along flie entire banks 
and tributary waters of the Spey. There are various convenient 
spots for lodgings and refreshments; and the masters erf these 
establishments are very ready to give the strange any information 
he may require. 

The Lome is an agreeable rivra to throw a line on ; it nun 
through Laeh Trenie, imd has a connection with several other sheets 
of water. The iet^h of the river is about twenty-five milea. 

In entering Aberdeenshire, we have a teadv access to a botch 
of splendid streams. From lie town of Aberoeoi, odiebrated foe 
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its ancient and learned univci'sitj, we have two condderable rivers, 
tiie Dee and the Dot. The first has a nmge of one hundred miles, 
and Sows through tracts of wild and beautifal mountain scenery, 
calculated to rivet its leaiembrauce on the memory itx a lifetime. 
Before the riyer arrives at Balliter, it receives the waters of the 
Cltme, Gaint, Midck, and Gtldie, all abounding with swarms of 
smallish trout ; and on some of whose banks we have rural scenes 
of surpassing beanty. The Dec fishing , on the whole, is eicelleat ; 
and Castleton, Balliter, AbojTie, and Kirkardine O'Neil, are con- 
venient stations for reaching ita oest angling localities. 

The Don enters the German Ocean at the town of Old Aberdeen. 
It has a hi^r repatation amcmg flf-fisliers than even the Dee. It 
is sixty mdes in length, and it has aeveial tributaries of note, 
WBong which are the Bucket and Eiset. The Urr joins the main 
river also at the neat village of Inverury. Trout ate frequently 
taken here, of five and w. pounds weight. Trolline is very snccess- 
fiilly practised in the TJrr. The KeUaet, Cal^, Sienoei, and Ga^, 
are small streams, which are someUmea visited by travelling 
anglers. The traut in them are dwarfish. It has been aurmised, 
by Anglers who have frequented the Don and its waters for some 
years, that it has recently fallen off a good deal from its former 
prolific supply of salmon and trout. We think there is no good 

eund for tlas opinion. The best stations on the river are Allord, 
HTiry, and Kintore. 

Pressing southward into the counties of Kincardine, Forfar, aod * 
Perthshire, we meet with many noble fishing waters. 

One of tne most enticing fishing localities in this direction is the 
river Tai/, and its dependm, waters. ■ These embrace an extensive 
range of angling streams, both for the salmon and trout. To visit 
all these places would take a considerable time ; but those who 
can afford that time need be under no apprehension of lacking am 
reasonable amount of sport. This river rises out of the high 
grounds of Lame. Soon after it leaves its parent springs, it 
receives the waters of many small bums and rivulets, and then 
enters into Lock Doehart. It falls' into another sheet of water. 



a Athol, receiving other two feed^, the Logierail and the fummd 
The mam river then flows on to Perth, and enters the Gicrman 
Ocean at Dundee. There is splendid salmon imd trout fishing in 
nil these waters. 

The GaTTg springs from Loch Garry, and is about thiri;y miles in 
length. The »ooiffc, the Bruar, and the Tilt, are its chief feeders. 
There is capital trouting in all these places. 

Near Dunkeld, there are a number of lakes which abound with 
tront, pike, perch, &o. The principal of these are Jjich Ard, Lock 
Cnikiliti&, Loch of tie Lotes, ButterttoM Loch, Loeh Roliul, Loch 
AitSme, Loeh Chny, and Loeh Drvmellie. 

The river hUt ia a good aticam : it itSit into the- Tay. It hn 
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the Jkan, the Erigii, and the Smaii for tributaries. Tht Bam is 
a considerable fisning river, and in high repute by tourists ihiiii 
the south : it falls into the Ta; a short distance below Perth. The 
Teith and the Alian are fair trontinz waters. The first passes 
throngh several lakes, and flows by Calendar. The Kelite is a 
small stream, but is well stocked with fish. Besides these, there 
are the Braeilin Burn, Stanaek Bum, Loch Waiiton, and Lock Mag- 
haig, in all of which the angler will find sport. There is abundance 
of cnar in several of these waters. 

The rivera of KfeshirR readily approached by way of Edinburgh, 
are worthy of notice. The rivers here are the Sden, the Lerac, and 
the Orr; but the angling is not of a first-rate character in this 
district, therefore we do not dwell upon it. 

The Ifortk and South Esi are clear and aparklino: waters, and 
contain a fair portion of trout, and a considerable sprinklii^ of 
sahnon and salmon tront. There is some very interesting scenery 
on the hwher streams of these two rivers. They have severu 
feeders, which abound in small trout. 

The waters of the Forth, in Stirliiwshire, open out a rich field of 
sport for a limited piscatory tonr. Tiiis is a very pbaswit district 
to make a ramble m. with the rod. It is easily approached from 
Glasgow. 



CHAPTER m. 



"IiktiHfrediljfiiiT. 

Tliit nerer hatU bird cdris nigh Ikcu, 
Bui from Ilia conne thnngli air 

HnUi been won duvaward by tfaen. 
Tthi, iweet maid, of thM, 

WbDU look, wlioie liluah inviting, 
Tftver did Lor? yet gee 

Cmn huien wiUxint allgkUng. 

- !«):«•, nhere tlie peitl Uu hid. 

And ei«Es where the liianond'i ileeni 
Sriilit a the b«u tlint M 
Ol'tbiaelctsAdliniceeiiiD;. 

To 'icijie the wild wind's rnnconri 



WuES the angler crosses the Irish Channel, and sets his foot on 
the Green Isl^ he will soon perceive that its gener^ aspect is 
entirely diflerant from that of Scotland. Ireland is comparatively 
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& level countiy j its chain of motiutaina being of no great leng^, 

lod the eleranon of them slight. 

Numerous latea, .riTets, stieams, 'bavs, havens, haiboura, and 
ereeka, diversify the landscape, and produce a pleasing effect upon 
the mind of the traveller. 

Ireland stands next to Scotland in angling resources ; but, in the 
estimation of many eportsmeu, the Emerald lale is equal to the 
latter. My own opmion is, that Ireland is greatly inferior to 
Scotland as an angling country, hot that the Irish trout are vastly 
Buperior in quality to those of Scotland. There is a peculiar rich- 
ness about bU trout in Ireland; whereas in the north of Britain, 
the fish are, speaking witji many exceptions, white and poor. Ana 
this difference is easily accounted foi. The Scotch rivers have a 
great deal of the impetuous mountain tflirent about them, flow 
over great tracts of country of an open and rocky character, and 
ther«ore the food for tront is hut scantily provided. Chi the other 
hand, the rivers in Ireland are less rapid, and flon through a com- 
paratively level country, vrhich yields . a more regular and certain 
eapply of those things on which trout general^ feed. 

Like Scotland, the angler feeb the same pleasure in traversihg 
belaud with his rod, from the absence of all kinds of restraint. 
The country as a whole is thrown open to every sportsman ; and 
this makes all movements pleasant and agreeable. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, which are divided again 
into counties. In our description of the rivers, we shall take each 
province, and give a general outline of all the most approved 
Ashing waters which it contains. These provinces are Ulster, Cou- 
nanght, Leinster, and Munster. 



This province has some most excellent trout and salmon rivers 
and lakes. It is the northern jirovinee of the island. The best 
route for an angler to go to it is by way of Belfast, which lies on 
the coast, nearly in the centre of the province, when you are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of excdleut fishing water. The 
eastern coast of the province is very scantily supplied with rivers ; 
for there are none worthy of an angling tourist s attention, &om 
CsUingford Bav t« the mouth of the river Bann ; ft distance of 
more tnaii one Hundred and flfty miles, and emhracinz all the range 
rf sea known by the name of the North Channel. There are 
certainly little rivulets in the course, but no river bringing down 
the waters &om tiie interior of the country. In most of these 
rivulets, trout will be found, and even a few salmon. 

Tins district embraces the two counties of Down and Antrim. 
He rivers in the county of Down are the Baiut, tagati, and Ntars; 
and those of Antrim are Bamt, Lamn, and Bash. In the La^w) 
and Bush, good trout are taken, and sidmon in sprmg and autnmtt ; 
but not in such quantities as to induce an angler to go much out of 



bii Tonte to Tint these stteaans. TroDm; is often smeoeaifallj 
emplojed in these Irish streams. With the exceptum of the 
Upper Bann, all the rivera of Down, discharge their waters into 
the Irish Ch&nnd. The nsTuabie river Lagan, ■whicti throi^KMit 
iiear baJf its course, has a mrectioti nearly panUd to the Bann, 
tmis eastward at Magheralin; foor raiks north-eut of whidk it 
hecomes t^e coanty boundary, and passing by Lisbome, falls into 
the Bay of Belfaft, after a course of abont thirty nulea. lie 
Eallyoaiiinch or Aimacloy river brings down tic waters of seveni 
smul lakes south-east of HBlsborough, and wideoi into the 
GuTJle river, which is nav^ble for vessels of £00 tons, h mile 
below Downpatrick, where it forms aji extenflive arm of Stranzfoid 
Loch. The Gunle i^ covered with numerous islands, asa its 
windings present mnch beantiful Bceuery. The Newry river riiea 
near Kathfnland, and flowing westward by the nortfaem dedivities 
of the Monrne ran^, turns south a little above Newry, and after a 
short course falls into the head of Carlingford Lodl. Nnmecoos 
streams descend from the district of Moume ioimediate^ hi the 
sea, and there is m part of the comity deficient in a good anptdr of 
naming water. 

Tb» Tollawing rivers fall into laugh Neagk, in Antrim, tiie RaMy 
the Braid, the Orumbui, the Glatay, the Qmf, and the GlauietA, 
all of which are full of fine trout. 

In tlie county c^ Armatth, the following are good angling 
streams, the CaltaH, the CaMn, the Oiwfer the Flaay the 
Fiato, the Naelo» HamUoa, the TaimaUr, the Tint, and tiie 

TgtIMt. 

Lough Neigh is not more than twenty miles from the town of 
Belfast ; and here fine lake fishing may be enjoyed. There are 
trout and aabnon in this late; and very large pilte. though by no 
means numerous. iVhen the waters are in good oraer, and curl is 
fevonrable, the fly is very snccessfully enjoyed cm. Lough Nesigh ; 
bnt the largest trouts are oommonly captored by trolling. 

Ilie Bann is a good Ifout and salmon river. It enters the sea at 
Colerainc. Tie nigher the angler ascends the river the fly-fldiii^ 
improves. It is no uncommon feat for an lorier to take ten or 
twelve good sized salmon, and a creel fall of fine toont in a dn'; 
nay, it sometimes ha}q>ens in a few hours. Good latge flies nuiv n 
usea ta the lower parts of the Bann, bnt as the w^er diminiBOes, 
smaller must be adopted. Trollii^ in this river is oft«Q suocesBfid. 
Large trout are taken after a fresh in summer by this plan. The 
Migler will find a good supply of flies of all kinds, at Col^aine, and 
in almost everr Tilkge on the banks of this river. 

The Bollinderry, which flows from the west, and fell into Lotigfa 
Nwigh, is a good angling river. Large trout are frequently caught 
in it ; and they are of a very rich flavour. The best station on it^ 
is about three miles below its sonroe. It here becomes a beantafo. 
flj stream. 

The river JVpfe, whfedi divides the ooimties of Londonderry and 



Donegal, cmd fonm Ximi^l Foyle, before it:< cntmaoe into the 
ocean, is a good tmgUnr rivei in its higber dexuatments. Some of 
^s feedera come oat of the inoimtains kdA hoggf districts of thn 
coDii^ ti Monogfaui, and are full of trout, but not of an; great 

Tlie districts of the Foyle best ad^ted fbr the fly, and for tiie 
oaptuie of lar^ fish, m« those vhi<di lie between ChaAgh, in the 
county of TymoB asd StrabHne. which is aitoated on the river 
Mounie, before it entera the Ftiyle. In all tliis range of water the 
. river is beautifully adapted for angliiraj and when it is in fair 
order, and liie fish in the humour, a rooq sized rareel is soon filled. 
Good ki^ fliea may be employed with advantage in the lattw end 
of Mardi until the middle oi May. Lareer (rout are invariably 
caught with these during this season, than with smaller ones. 
The rivM Moume is also worth throwii^ a line into. 

The river Fi/m, wMch is the chief feeder of the Foyle on this 
Bide, issues from a lake four hundred and thiTty.six feet ^ve the 
level of the sea, situated in the centre of the mountam. chain 
extending south from Eri^ and after a course (rf about thirty 
miles eastward, joins the Foyle at LiUbrd Bridge, eight miles 
below Castlefinn, where it is navigable for boats of fourteen tons. 
Other feeders of the Fojle, out of Donegal, are the lierg, whicli 
comes from Loch Derg, in the south-east extremity of the county 
of Donegal, and joins the miun stream in Tyrone ; the Deeh, 
which haa a course nearly parallel to the Piim, and descends 
upwards of 800 feet in its course from Loch Deele to the Foyle, 
which it joins a mile below Liffordj and the Swillg Bunt, at 
Brook, which passes by Ba^oe, and is navigable for a few miles 
above its junction, Loeh Derg is about two miles and a half 
wide each way, and surroimded on all sides by ste^ and bairen 
mountains ; it la four hundred and sistj-seven feet above the level 
of the sea, and its greatest depth is seventy-flve feet. TTiis lake is 
anhject to violent gusts of wind. It abounds in excellent trout. 
The Stdltg river, although it has a courae of little more tlwa 
fifteen miles, brings down a good quantity of water through Litter- 
benny to Loch Swilly. The Scannaa river, which likewise flows 
into Loch Swilly by Rathmelton, is a considerable stream, as is 
also the Lackagh, which discharges the waters of the laies of 
Gartan, Loch Veah, Loch Salt, and den Loch, and into Sheep 
Haven. The waters of Loeh Salt, which is, perhaps, tl^g deepest 
pool in Ireland, descends 731 feet in a course of little more than 
three miles to Glen Loch. 

There are a considerable number of small rivers and rivulets 
which flow into the Atlantic on the western side of Donegal, 
which abound plentifully with good salmon and trout. If the 
onjrling tourist keep by the coast, he will meet with all these 
waters in regular succession. In the Gtabera, and the Oenea, 
good sport is sure to be found in the months of April and May. 
■ The river Sme is a splendid salmon and troot stream. It issnes 
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tiiKn^h the conn^ =-. — — 

Donegal Bay. iiaaj Britiah ai^tera ba,vs considered the Erne at 
Bally Shaimou to be one of the very best salmou rivers in the 
idngdom. A distingiiished Liverpool angler caught, in IS3^ 
twenty ioi^ ealmoii in four hoars and a half in this nver. This 
was a surprising feat. The gentleman does not wish me, through 
deUcocr, to ma£e his name publicly known, but I have the meuia 
of Buhatantiating the fact beyond all question. There is a great 
variety of flies used on the Erae, some large and gandy, others 
smaJl and duU. The flah here do not seem to he very particnlar. 
In the higher parts of the river, in the connty of Caviui, the tront- 
fishing is alm<^ equal to the Tweed — and this is aayuig a great 
deal There ia no district in Ireland where a sportsman can spend 
a week or two more pleasantly and suocessfull; than (hi Uta 
streuQS of the Erne. 

On the banks of this river, where there are sonte fine woodsy 
tJie scenery is exceedingly rich and interesting. We find at every 
step a constant succession of small trees and shrubs which sdielter 
themselves beneath the laraer sons of the forest, whose majestiQ 
figores are beautifuily ana tastefully ornamented with climbers 
Bumingr from tree t* tree, and linked together, we would fancv, 
by the hand of an amateur botanist. When tne foliage is fully 
^veloped in the month of June, the scene brings to your imagina- 
tion some of the fictions of the Arabian Nights," ot some land of 
fairy establishment. Nothing can surpass the Iniuriance of the I 
view. We feel as if we could linger amidst these delicious shades 
for months together, gazing on the interesting combinations (d ' 
light and shade. Whenwe triinkof this_place,thelinesof Milton'a 
deeoriptiim of the Garden of £den rush into oar mind :— 

"Over bead up grew 
Insnperahle he^t of loftiest shade, I 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A. silvan scen^ and as toe ranks ascend ' 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre I 

Of stateliest view," 



da^' good sport. The i«lmer and hackle flies wiU be found in 
these streams, taking ones in the summer mouths of June and 
July. Both tnese waters yield a plentiful snpply of fine trout 
aft«r heavy rains in the height of the season. 



s OF coNHAtioni 
Contains the oonntieB of Galwi^, Leitrim, M^o, Hoscon 
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and S^go; aod ia a good angling district botih for salmon and 

The Shmtmn, wMoh is the largest river in Ireland, rises out cf 
Lough Alleit, in the county of Leitrim, and dindes this proroite 
Itoni that of Leinster. It is. in the opinion of man; experienced 
ai^lera, one of the most proBflc salmon and trout streams in the 
British dominions. 

^e best stations for both selrnon and tront fly-fishing, lie in 
that section of the river wliich bounds the province of Connanght. 
Here many jarta can only be fished with boats ; but still tliere are 
eilensive districts of the river where an angler can do very welt 
without them. Surprising feats are sometmies accomplished in 
the tilling of salmon with fly in the Shaimon, A gentJeman in 
Bath, in 1843, caught one fish weighing fort^y-five pounds and a 
half, with rather small trout tackle. He took nearly five hours to 
exhanst him, and then was c^tuied with some diSiculty, AJl 
kinds of flies are used in these waters ; and it is wonderful to see 
some of the country people kill large fish with the most clumsy 
imitations of the nstiwal fly, and, appaxentlj, with the most 
inefficient tackle. 

All the small streams and rivuleta which run out of this province 
into the Shannon, are full of trout. In fact, many of these placei) 
are equal to the m^ river. 

The river Mog rises in the hilly and swampy districts of the 
province of Connanght. It abounds with salmon and trout, and 
IS much fteqnenteS by anjleis. The best iocahties are those 
which approach nearest to rts source. Here the trout are very 
abundant. 

The Sligo is a good tront stream. Very fine sport is obtwned 
here after a summer's fresh. Trolling is sometimes practised with 
great success on these occasions. 

There are a great number of small rivers and streams m the 
western pwts of this province which afford excellent ai^ling. 
The coast here is so indented with bays and creeks, that every 
rivulet abounds with Sail, which being often withm salt-water 
nark, are particularly rich and delicate m flavour. 

The Otoemnore. and the Emve, are among the most proLfic of 
these waters. The scenery is also in many parts^ exceedingly 
interesting, and caimot fail to call forth the nnijuahfied praise of 
every tourist who has a keen relish for the beantics of nature. 



b fonushed with many nvers, contsinin^ good sabnon and trout 
fishins. The best route for t^ province is to go direct to Dublin; 
this brimts the angler nearif in the centre of the province. 

The 3W. wtdch flows mto Dublin Bay, ia a rapid mnninf; 
nrar, ana iv many of its localitiea Hboanda with fine trout. It 



tskea ltd rise in the nKnmtitmoiis parts ot tlis umnty of Wtddowr 
flows into Kildare, ajid then passes tlirough the county of Dnblm 
into the Irish Sea. The best anghjw district for fly, is that seetaou 
of the river which flows throngH Aiidture. Theie are many admi- 
rabk streams in tbe Jocaiitr, ukd the fish an really of a supendr 
nchness and flavour. 

The rirer Bos/m rises in the north part of the cownty of Kildarfc 
crosses Meatb, and faJls into the Irish Channel at the tows of 
Drogkeda. This is good water for both salmon and trout, aad 
some <A the latter bare been taken of grtat weight, botii wita the 
fly and minnow. The a(»« elerated parts of the stream Ore the 
best for the rod. The sticaios arelimi^ uid sparkhi^, and are 
^ finely adiuiied Sot single inutded fly-flshiiig. The Blackieaier ii a 
eonsiderBble tribntaiy to the Boyne, and is abo a good stream. A 
baa a ran of foil forty miles from its source in CaTsn. The Boyne 
has many other snail feeders also, which abound in tront, and 
ioine of them with salmon. 

The riven Lonik and Dee, which lie north of the Boyne, in tbe 
county of LonUi, are both goodiishinf atreans. Salmon may here 
be taken in sprmg and autumn, and in the higher parts of the 
Breams, will be found muiy difrtncts lA fine limpid and rippHne 
waters. After a snnuaer &esh, the Lottth and the Bee will yi^ 
good snccesa, both for fly and minnow. 

Most all the small rivcFB and lakes in the- county of Widdow, 
are well supplied with tnmt ; and &e fishing in them is geu^^ 
very good. Many spots, situated on rivers in this part of Ireland 
are ciceedingly romantic ; soch as Glenalooh, tbe Devil's Glea, 
and the wild glen of Darale. 

The rivers Slatieu and Bmroie are both good fishii^ streams. 
Salmon and tront abonnd in thme riyeis ; but the higher parts of 
the streams are the best fitted for the fly. In the atise moontainoos 
districts tte)n^h which they run, are most delightiul kndscftpes. 

I^e SiUTOW is a tiibntary to the Skaey, which fails iato the sea 
at Weiford Harbour. 

The river Nore takes its rise &om the elevated lands in Queen's 
County, and has a ran of Eiorc than sixty miles, belii^e it fdla into 
t^e sea. Sabnon and tront are to be fouod io it, at all seasons of 
t^e yew, and in oonsiderable abimduice- I have ksown ^e 
minnow BBCCCsafol in kiUisg lai^ fish in the Nore after a good 
fresh in Bnmm(»'. The best fly-flshing stations are those above the 
town of Kilkenny. The scenery is on many parts of the river, 
romantic and beautiful. Some anglers employ very large flies on 
tbe Nore, particulaiiy in tbe J^riag of the year. But middle sized 
ones are equally as good. 

Many of the rivers and emaJl streams whii^ flow throngb tbe 
westeru parts of the provinoe of Leinster, are tributaries to tbe 
Slmnuoo, whaoh we stall acrtice afterwards M these dependent 
waters ace full of tront md aaimoo. The angler can emeneoce no 
djs^tpomtmcBt in Tilting tbesewvUn.; for jf tbe weather be ««» 



liejd trout of surprising richiuess of fiaronr. Hheij out aa red m 

All flies with gray drake, starlinir or iroodco*^ wii^, are gooi 
for these waters ; and ihe haokk kod palmeR are goite standanll 
especially in Bonuner. 



IHI! FBOVISCE OF 

ThiapHmnce stands pre-eminent for it „ ^ _ 

oonaiderable portion of the waters of the Shannon, flow tiiroogh it 
to the oceiui. Tliese beu away the palm over ill the oUier parts 
of the province, for the prodigious qbantities of salmon found in 

The beat locality for tmalin^ for salmon, on the Shannon, is abore 
the city of limerick. But it is requisite to hsTe a boat, to com- 
m^id tne waters. 

The Blackwttter is a flne salmon stream. lismore is a good 
anghiyc stotkm. Trout are also verv abnadant ; but the further up 
tlie riTW the more numeroua thej oeeome, and the better are the 
fltieams for the fly. Any sportsiuan who knows how to handle a 
rod, maj kill his ten or twelve dozen of trout in. a few hours in the 
Blackwater. This riTcr falls into the sea at Youghal. 

"lie river Sair contains many salmon and trout, and is mndh 
frequented by Irish and English anglers. It is said that this river 
coi^ains some of the finest and richest salmon stations in Irel»id. 
The river is not, however, very el^ble for ai^liiw. The navi- 
gable traffic upon it, makes the fish difficult to hook. The trout 
are excellent as well as the salmon ; and immediately after a 
summer flood, a good day's sport maybe anticipated. The small 
stream called the Anna, which empties itself mto the Snir, twa 
miles below Clomnel, is a good anglii^ locality. The trout are 
here smaller than in the ^ir. The Anna has pike, for which iti 
broad, deep, and slugmsh waters are very favourable. Trout have 
been caught, it is shiI, of seven ponnds wei^t ; but snoh captures 

In the higher departments of the Sbmwm, there are smw mosA 
de]^;htful scenes, which it is impossihla withoat the aid of paintiiie . 
(ir poetry to bring b^ore the mind's eye. LuBgineyooisell seated 
on the top of an elevated promontory, and see the mass of waters 
striking against the foot of an i^aai whidi they encdiple, and 
where fine trees and the fp-eeneat verdure deck thdr ei^ea 
with the bvelieat hues, in wmdi all tie magio iday of light and 
thade are. reflected on their briUiaot surfaces. Here they rnak 
down a rapid descent, and lareak agiainst the soittered rocks whidi 
obstract flwir jtassage, and dash and send up their s^ay, in tt 
^ousand forma. Now jva. see &em fall into a traiisv«rse Msiq, 
aooiething like the Aape of a <ffa(Ue, and are orKed forward by ibe 
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force of graTitation against the sides of a precipice, wHch seems to 
stop them a toomeut only to increase the rapidity of their carrent. 
The rocks against ■irfiich the Tolnmes of water strike, throw them 
back in white foam and giittenng spray ; aud then you see them 
plunge into deep cavities, and msa forth again in iumnltnoiis 
waves, breaking agaiiat masses of stone, and, perchance, forming 
a little isUnd, ia the midst of vhich a few dwamsh trees or shrubs 
spread out their shaded branches. 

The little wooded ishmds in the waters of the Shannon, are dis- 
posed in beautiful order by the hand of nature, and give a per- 
petual variety to the prospects. When the river is smooth and 
calm, and reflecting the dazzling ravs of a bright sim like glass, 
the scenes are often most deligntful ; when the s milin g hills are 
taJten iato view, and contrasted with those fine green pastures so 
often studded with dusters of thick and massy trees. We meet 
with such picturesque views every few miles, in some localities of 
ihese flue waters ; and the effect (hey have upon the mind, is 
cheering aud interesting in the h^heat degree. 

Should the angler visit the city of Cork, he most tale a ramble 
on the banks of the Lee, irtiich is an admirable trout and salmon 
stream. All its tribntaries are also full of &h. On wandering 
on the sides of the Lee, we cannot help thinking of the lines^ 
Spenceri — 

" Here also was the wide embayed Maire, 
The pleasant Bander, crowned with many a wood ; 
The spreading Lee, that, like an island fair, 
Encloseth Cork with his divided flood." 

The Baodon rises in the hilly parts of the connlry, and falls into 
the ocean at Kinssle Harbour, There are many anglers who visit 
this river every year, and find abundant sport both m salmon.and 
. ti«iit fishing. 

The whole of the western division of Munster, from the Bay of 
Qalway to Cape Cleiu-, is intersected with numerous small rivers 
and lalies, which are plentifully stocked with salmon and trout. 
At every lour or five nules the traveller finds himself on the banks 
of some fresh lake or river, where he has nothing else to do but to 
throw in his line and take his fish. 

Then there are in this province the Lakes of Killamey, wbicb . 
have long been celebrated for their aiwlinK capabilities. These 
are commonly divided into tliree parts ; toe lower, the middle, and 
upper lake. The. lower lake is six miles long, and three broad. 
Chi the side of one of the mountains is O'Sulliveu's Cascad^ 
which falls above seventy feet; and opposite to this the istmia 
of Innisfallen, which containa about eighteen Irish acres. On 
passing into the upper lake, the tourist will meet with the Ease's 
N^, a steep roo:, iriiich produces the moat suiprising eclSes, 
The iqiper lake is about four miles long, and two broad. Here 
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muneroua beautiful cascades meet the eye, and present a great 
Tariety of the most picturesque Tiewa. The middle kke is the 
BmaUeat, and is greatly indented with bc«s and creeks, aurroonded 
■with darK groves of trees. 

There is aplendid trout-fishing in these waters. Salmon are not 
BO very uumeroua. Trout have been cai^rht here of great size ; 
and the quality is very superior to flah caught in many otner waters 

The kind of flies requisite for these lakes, depends greatly on 
the state of the weather. If the day be dull ana the wind high, 
lai^e gaudy ones will often sncceed best; whereas the veir 
reverse must be the case when the day is clear and little wind. A 
skilful aogler can seldom make any serious nustake in this 
matter. 

The upper lake of £illarncy is encircled with mountains of vast 
Leight, and ornamented with wood ; and from the bright surface of 
the waters emerge huge rocks, crowned with the arbutus, whose 
dark leaves form a beautiful contrast to its scarlet fruit. The 
islands of the lake are of fantastic shapes, a circnmstancB 
which has indnoed the country people to fancy resemblances 
between them and certain objects, as a mau^if-war, the church, &c. 
The craggy amnmits of these islands give an air of sublimity to 
the scene which it is impossible to deacnbe. Shrubs and plants, in 
immense variety, line the bold and lofty shore, and suggest to the 
mind the beautiful lines of the poet of nature : — 

"Here spring the livii^ herbs profusely wild, 
O'ei all the deep-green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanist to auniber up their tribes ; 
Whether he steals along the lonely dale 
In silent search, or climb the mountain rook. 
Fired by the nodding verdure of the brow. 
With SQch a liberal hand hath nature fluog^ 
Their seeds abroad, blown them about in winds 
Innumerous, mixed them in the nursing mould." 

In travelliiig in the neighbourhood of the Lakes of KiUamey, 
the most sublime views open out to the angling tourist among the 
mountius. Every league changes the landscape, and n ■" 



interesting objects pass in constant succession oefore the en- 
chanted eye. Now we arc directed to sublime heights and craggy 
3, the haunts of the eagle and other birds of prey, and 



then agfon look down an the glossy and tremulous waves, which 
reflect the aspiring and umbrageous trees, which clothe tlie giddy 
summits. Sounds are here repeated and retained with surprising 
and bewitching effect. They float along the agitated air with 
angelic harmony, and issue from the deep grottos and recesses of 
mountains like so many celestial voices. 
The island of InmsTollon is full of interest and beauty. The 
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thick forests. To tne west we lecogoize the lof^ Tonusb, and. 
aroond the numerous islands, some crowned with ubutua, ottwHs 
nsembbng rocks, pillais, ooa arches. The suUime aud pictnteaqae 
affect ot O'Sulfiven'a Cascade, amplj \tnfy the jjnagery ol 



" Smooth to the shelving brink the copiooa flood 
Bans faif and pbcid ; where iwUected all, 
Ip <»ie impetnous tomnt down the steep 
It thimdering shoots, and shakes the countr; round. 
At fiist an azure aheet, it issnea broad, 
Then whiteniiu bf degrees as prone it falls ; 
And &on the tana-resoundiiig rocks bebw 
Dashed in a ckmd of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and fbnns a ceaseless shower. 
Ne'er can the tortured wave here find repose ; 
But raging still among the shaggy rocks. 
Now oasbes o'er the scattered tegmenta, now 
Aslant the hollowed channel rapid darts ; 
And fallinf fast &aia gradual ^pe to slope. 
With wildinfracted course and lessened roar. 
It gains a safer bed." 

" On the whole," sajsMr. Young, " KiUamey, amoDs the lakes 
that X have seen, can scarcely be saul to have a riTal. The extent 
of water in Loch Erne is much greater, the islands are more 
nomerons, and some scenes near Castle Caldwell of greater 
magnificence. Thexocksof Keswick are more sublime, and other 
lakes ma; have circnmstancea in which thef are superior; bat 
when we consider the prodigioiis woods (J Kjlkmey, the immen- 
sity of the mountains, the nnoommou beauty of tlie jromontory of 
Mucnis and the isle of Innisfallen, the character of the iskmds 
m general, the single circumstanoe of the arbutus, which grows 
kerc with unequalled luxuriance, and the remarkable echoes, it 
will appear, on tbe whole, to be in reality anperior to all com- 
parison." 

A litUe below the brii^ of Callyshannoi^ is a beautiful and 
pacturesgne cascade : it is over a mass of rocks, and is twelve feet 
nigh at low water. This is considered one <£ tbe chief salmoB- 
lea^ in Ireland. The efieot is much heightened when the watcil 
■re Sooded. The number of salmon taken at this fall is so grea^ 
that the fisherr lets for above 1,0001. per annum ; there is also an 
Ml fishery at tie same place, wluch is rented at vXH. a year. 

/.oiiffA Erne is, in many respects, a very interesting lake, situated 
ai the comity of Fermanagh, through which it imis from one end 
to the other. The limits are considered to extmd about fwty 
!faig]ish miles, from Seleck on the north-west to Betherhet on the 
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south-Awt. It oBwB, Ert aboTe any other lake in irdmi, iukod 
. BaTisation to a giest e^ent, tliougli oceaaioiutli? obstroctcd tij 
shnllows. 

There is aa abundant supply of fish in this lake, such as ealmon, 
troal^ {lerch, pike, bicam, eels, sad a vast qaanlitj of smalbr fish. 
Alone its shores are to be sees the niius ui several imdciit castles: 
and uiere is a rootul towei;, still in good ureserraiiDii, on the isUii<t 
of Devenish. The countrj is Tery thinly populated, and there is 
not Mie villase on the immediate shores of this beautiful lake. 

IjOU^ Eme ia divided into two — tiie upper and hiwer lakes, and 
tbere is a distance of seven or eight miles between them, eoosist- . 
in^ of a Tery cireumscribed chatmel, vhich many luT;e considered 
might, with more projaiety, be called part of the river Erne. The 
bwer lake, whii^ has a depth of 230 feet ia maay places, is botk 
larger and deeper than the upper, and is interspersed vith many 
beM^ifol islands. It is not more than foar miles distant from the 
sea, yet it stands at an elevation of nearly 150 feet abore the tide- 



The upper lake, in tie most open part, does not exceed a mile 
and a half in each direction ; and its depth is seldom more than 
twenty feet. It is grated about two feet ten inches above the 
lower lake. • 

The general aspedi of tlie surrounding country is barren, with 
Hiany isolated limestone hills, which seldom rise above 600 feet 
eic<it towards the west, where the Poola looka range of hind 
reaches 1,000 feet. 

The small river Erne, which runs out into the sea at 
BoUysbasnon, is said to be one of the most prolific streams in 
the country. It runs rapidly, and is only about nve miles iu length. 
It abounds with salmoit aad trout, and a variety of other infmor 
kinds of fish. 

A friend of ours, a gentleman well aconainted with anglii^ in 
Ireland, has given ns the following miscellaneous remarks uom his 
note-book on the subject. They are thrown together without 
much order, but will be interesting to the tourist, ncrf.vithidandinR. 

Shotdd the Irish angler wish for a day's sport in pike or perch 
fishing, he will &id Lix^h Beig, oa the Kmnnon, wul aSord him 
aunsecaenl. Pike of twelve and fifteen pounds nave often been 
taken out of this piece of water. There are good trout in it, but 
sot many of them. A few s^cimens of Hh&gtllaro trout may here 
be met with occasioually. fly-fishing is here nnworthy of the 
angler's notice. 

Shonld he atep aside, about ten miles from the banks of the 
Shannon, from Eillaloe to Sroadwood, he may, perhaps, have a 
chuioe of hooking some of the large pike, said to be sometimes 
&Hind in tlte Broadwood Lake. The country people tell us, that 



iwarda have not unfrequeDtlf been taken oat of tbe waters i 
Tuis locaJitf . 

Twelve miles from Linverict, near the village of Newmartet, are 
the Lakes Koasroe and Penloo, These abound mth trout, tuli 
ten pounds weight, and as rich as the finest salmon. They cannot 
be taken with anvthing but hy trolling with a small roach. A daf 
or two spent on tnese waters will afford the angler great pleasure. 

The Lake Inchiqnin, in Clare comity, is a celebrated place for 
trout ; they are of great size, and particnlarly rich fiavnnr. There 
are two species of trout in this water— the red and the v>kiie. The- 
flics nsed nere are commonly of the middle size, with red and brown 
bodies, gold twist, and longish ^ra-j wings. The red palmer ia 
liere a killing bait. 

The fishing about Qalway is of the first-rate kind. The river 
Castello, near t« Spiddell, issues out of a little lake abont two or 
three miles from the sea. Four or five dozen of trout may here 
be taken in a very short time. 

At Castlebar, in the county of Mayo, is Lonah Con. The scenery 
of this piece of Irish water is mE^nifioent. B5d and ragged rocks 
surround its edgesj which arc here and there ornamented with 
wood. The mountam of Nanhine appears in the distance, and adds 
apowerfol effect to the distant landscape. The loch ia abont, tm 
miles in length, but very narrow in manyparta. Here there iff 
excellent &bing, and the gUlaroo may be often met with. IV 
liver Moy, which runs inti) this sheet of water, is a delightful 
angling station. Its streams, in many localities, are exceedingly 
pr^Sc of fine trout, and their banks will afford the lover of fine- 
scenery much pleasure. This is one of the richest emporiums of 
salmon in Ireland : tewiUs ihouiimd have been canght m a single 

Lough GillT. in Sligo, is about six miles lon^, and from three lo 
four broad. The south side is skirted with picturesque and beau- 
tiful mountains, omam'ented with fine, majestic timber. There 
are a number of little islands studded on its surface, wTiJch give 
the scene an extremely lively appearance. Salmon and trout will 
be found in considerable quantities here. 

Ballyshaniion leads to the river Enie^ one of the finest stations 
for the rod in Ireland ; plenty of sport for salmon, and those com- 
monly of a larse size. At Chntchhill, the angler will obtwn a fine- 
view of Loujh Erne, the entire expanse of the water, which is- 
about two miles in breadth. There are interesting spots upon it, 
characterized by bold and majestic scenery. Maii j gentlemen's 
CBsfles, seats, -with rural and scattered villages, ornament the 
borders of the lake. Plies of deep orange, silk bodv, gold tinsel, 
and rich mixed wings, are good for both the river and the loi^h. 

Iiake Dukch is a nice piece of water, with beautiful scenery 
about its banks. Lord Sl^o has a fishing-cation, or lodge, near 



pracipitons and picturesqae mountams. There are fine sdmon 
and troat here. 

AH the sheets of vater in the locality of BaJlinahinch afford 
abnndacce of salmon and troat. The scenery is grand, and of the 
most magnificent description. 

Loagh Lnggen is a most anrpmii^ place for the quantity of 
trout which are taken from it : tney mayne said to lire m m7ria(5s 
of shoals. It is no imcommon fhmg to kU! eight or ten dozen in 
a couple of honts; in fact, the angler gets quite fatigued with 
liaiilins tbem into his basket. The trout here are commonly 
lai^, too ; and it is impossible for a pedestrian airier to carry 
any diatance the fruits oT a few hours' sport. Almost all kinds of 
flies will answer the purpose in this longh. 

The west ooaat of Ireland is particularly prolifio <rf aahoon and 
trout. The great advantages which an angler in this district 
possesses for tlie successful prosecution of his craft is, that every 
*~" "r three miles from the sea-coast he finds a series of fine 



the same extent. 

In the vicinity of Dingle and Bantry Bays, the trout-fisbing is 
eicellent. For twenty miles inland^ the lakes abound with immense 
swarms of fish. The scenery is delightful, and chiefly of the bold 
and rugged kind. 

Few anglers ever traverse Ireland, but hear very strange and 
unaccountable stories about fish and fishing from various classes 
of people with whom they come in contact. If it should so happen 
that an English travellina tourist should require the assistmice of 
any of the professed angung helps in this sii^ular land of wonders 
and miracles, he will be sure to hear some stories very hie the 
following, which we take, for its real genuine fun, from one of our 
Britishperiodicab : — 

" ' Wouldn't it be right, Paddy ' {for, as a fisherman, there are 
few more akiKul on the lake), ' to have a blue hackle P I'd hke to 
try one.' 

" ' Nothing for the gap but brown. There's a fellow ' (holding? 
it between huu and the hght) ; ' and they'll rise to it as fast as you 
can throw out.* 

"'The blue hackle I had from you the other day killed me & 
noble salmon, very near thirty pounds ; and, what is odd he rave 
me no play whatever — after a tumble or two he was gMcd. But ' 
the strangest thing is, that Doherty, in helping to get him in with 
the ianding-net, canght a fine trout.' 

"It may be readily guessed that the last circumstance wa» 
invented, for anything like skill or luck on Doherty's part (he was 
ft rival) displeased Paddy exceedingly ; bnt he took no notice of it, 



and uid,'CAI tb iMgsfiaKxerergiTeplaT:* liTehram4*B0V, 
MWMth twenty ol 'em fwml;(ir. Bat, talluas oflaige Sib, 
^ontiBited he, iaoidagtt the Sre ud tjhen tunuos to aio, ' I wu 

fishing over uere inBeDSOD^s Point one d&y. TheTmat via akaost 
wiadced to pieoes on that butckguard littb qniQr that the Uadam 
has bcloT; two ot three of her rSia vai broua, and bo Ivas 
obliged t« nsh from the hmd. WeD, jast «s I vas thiskiag vh^te 
I'd tmt her vlien die ww mtaded, I feels » mightj heav; sail at 
the line, th*t I knew nmst be bcia a gmat lelloir. I tn^ lu% 
but nut a itir oooM I get oat of biio for anj moae;. Safs L 
" Tbis most be tiie makuw of ue, wh.<m he voat tite his Load at 
all oat <tf the Baud; 'tis the vay with the great salmon that thej 
von't give uif plsf at «1L" W^ ve triedhim. a^aic, ajid again, 
andasain; but 'twas no use. I thoushtthatm^-ho'twas arodi, 
or aatiimp of a tree, afl^raJl; so I goee about eTwyway to get 
the hook me, but wilhiog would do. At last he vexed ra* all oat 
—I didn't OBre a farthing vhat bee»M) of the rod or tackle ; I gare 
ateiribtewhipjandtofsedMNnethi^ over my bead into the boshes 
bdiind. "Yoanelf.ukd all thateame bcAjreioB, ta the dirill'* 
sajs I,_«Mnx to see trbal A was. And, sure, I fouad that it was 
an auvi^ and that tite hook had Etack m its eje. But that wasn't 
the best of it ; there was a fine at^ (nine je^^ ould by the bonis) 
^ee^ng in the bush, aid when rtorun osekthe anvil, lEtrack 
bin with it in the mtftUe of the fonhead, uui killed ^^i" as dead 
uanimet' 

" 'Who the d— l," interrupted Moriarty, ' enM saw a rod or 
rat that woold pitch an aovilotttcf the lake at TomieiP Weren't 
MI. L^och ^M I raising an anvil the other day, for a wages ? 
There isn't a rod in the world, unless a rod <A iron, w steel, that 
would do it.' 

"Paddy nenr vindicates a storf. I was <utthle,fFoni laughter, 
to ottKcaword; bat MolL as owal, swore 'it was throe &the 
lad. Wasn't the anvil a block by the be, ontil ehi gave it to her 
sister's son-in-law, when he set up the for^ at Fahah Cross P And, 
for the stag, didn't an Iveraghan give a fml-bousd of batter for bis 

" I saw that Paddy was in great blood this day - and willing to 
see how f ar he would run if line ettoogh were siven him, I Teqneeted 
httuiarty's silraioe 1^ a look, and showed Paddy a volume contain- 
ing some excellent flrawin?s of fishes. 

Ilutane is a shark: no grows to be sixteen or twenty feet 
kng, and is exoeedh^ly ferocious. A man in fnll armour was once 
found in the b^ly (rf one. Did you, Paddy, ewti see anything like 
thatF' 

" 'Aman in armour ?— That's asoitcr, Isnt^KweP Ho, indeed. . 
nr^ I uerex saw anythW. qusie in a fish. A man in o shott (saitj 
of ma! The (wly thing 1 ever saw out (tf the way was one day 1 
'Caught a brown trout, between twwity and tbir^ pounds, and w» 



'b (wren's) nest and seventeen e^ in kis gUla. Hiat 

- "'^ I remember, mdeed, that I cr — '•'' 

isite lusaa '"' * *■' ' "■ — -" 

s head : am 

atheboat.' 

"'lilan alive!' said Moriarty, 'how could he see the Sjwith 
the cocked hat f 

'"Sure, sir,' BSjB Paddj, "twaan't by the month at aH I had 
^i"m i if it was, we'd make aisy work of it : but he wanted to 
diowB the fly with hia tail when I hook^l hun, and that was the 
reason he ger all the play. It most he, sir, tou often caught a 
trout that way, and yon know how hard 'tis to laud him.' 

" ' Bnt, Faddy, what was the greatest bounce yon eve^ saw a 
salmon make?' 

" ' Why, thin, indeed, sir, I aever saw anything ont of the way 
that way.' 

" ' Well— Pve seen the salmon-leap at Leiilip, which is at least 
twenty feet high, and the salmon spnug higher still ; so that they 
are sometimes smtfigiiig' 

"'Gondoutht Sure, I'll tell you what happened myself, the 
day they gave the atag-hunt to the Lord LieutMiant — he that had 
the £lack with him here.' 

" ' Oh, the black servant ! — Lord Talbot, I suppose.' 

"'The very same,^ sir. Well, that daj— may-he you were out 
yonrself, and know it as well as I do f But I believe jou weren't 
in the eoDsbv that year ; unhow, tiie whole wwld seen it. The 
hunt was in Turk Lake ; and as soon as it was over, and the stag 
was in the boat, sU the boats were gong down Brickeen £rid^ 
to dine at Linisfallen. Oyeh ! what a show there was of 'em; wa. 



what a power of ladies and gintl»nan IJiere was on the bruke 
There war boats, too, coming up from Glenna and InnisfalleD 
Weil, sir, just as the Lord Eeutenant came to the bri(' 



Herbert desired him hear the echo first, and the shot for the stag. 
"Paddy," says he to me, "let's haveanoble ^tot; I trust you 
with it before any man." So I got the pattherraro — you know tho 
place, sir, of course, where the best echo on the lake is, from the 
rocks about twenty vards above the bridscP' (To this I could 
safely assent,) ' Well ; I loads it welt with powder, and a sod of 
turf ; maies a good dwil; and was just going to put the spunk- 
to it, when I hears the cry, " The salmon ! the salmon !" and, sure 
enough, there he was. a huge fellow leai»ng over the bridge. I 
SDi^nse he was caugut between the bosits ccming up and going 
down, and the wathu being shallow, he was obliged k> jump over 
the bridge.' 

" ' And what did you do, Paddy f ' 

"' I claps the pattherraro to my ^onldher, and kills him at dead 
u a herring.' 

"'OLb- — and o !' exclaimed n 

agony of his soul; bnt Paddy went <xl 



. . . . ._. _. ,T-fa{ling MoD; 'shure, I 

have it in the box there yet ; onlj the child lost the key yesterday* 

" This was enough, oa one day even for me ; so we started for 
the Gap, having paid Poddy somewhat more liberally than his 
lordship. As soon as we got out, 'Did you ever,' said William, 
' hear such a liar ? Shoot a salmon with a patterr^^ a foot long i* 
Why, the priming would blind him. Besides, how would the 
horae do without his back-bone f ' 

" ' True. Then you do think he told lies ?' 

" ' If s my opinion,' said he, popping and looking like & man that 
had made up his mind, ' that you ought not to believe half of what 
he fluid to-day.' " 



CHAPTEE IV. 

CONTINENTAL STATES. 



Iir reference to leiere to go ia our foreign touis, much m^ht be 
written. The words embrace a wide range; for where do sot 
Englishmen go? and where is the spot they. do not carry their 
amusements with them, and enjoy them, in Spite of all dif&culties f 
There are scarcelv any great sections of^the globe wherein they are 
to be found, in which angling is not followed, ^ey have, within 
the last hftif century, carried rod-fishing to all the rivers of India ; 
thej have thrown the fly upon the numerous streams of South 
Africa, sii hundred miles norui of Cape Town; they have sauntered 
on the banks of the !Nile, and other neighbouring waters ; they 
have carrried their rods and fly books to fdl our Australian pdsses- 
aons, and to all the islands of the Pacific Ocean; they have 
draped their lines in the high waters of the Amazon, the Vhia, 
and the Oronoco ; they have natur^ized their sport over the entire 
North American Continent, from the southern point to the frozen 
bants of Labrador ; they have ransacked erery nook and corner of 
Europe ; and they are now taking their rods and tackle into Asiatic 
Tartary, Circaasia, Turkey, and the Holy Land. Such being tiie 
case, we confess ourselves somewhat puzzled how to set about onr 
duty of telhng ai^lers Wifare io go— not from anv lack of matter, 
but from its great superabundmce. We must, however, cut our 
labours down to something attsjnable by the ^eat majority c^ 
travelling piscatorians, and dwell n[M>n districts within a reasonable 
and approachable distance from theii own homes. 



CONnBEHTAL BTATB8. ITS 

Nov, to commence near our own door, France is a country 
possessing great angling capabilities, and where there has be«n a 
considerable gortion of Britisb enterprise in this line for the last 
forty yews, ^nt it is aa extensiTe country, and possesses great 
sud numerous rivers which it would he impossihle for us here to 
deaoribe. All we can. do ia mere); to point out certain distnets of 
the kingdom where rod-fishing will readily be met with, and leave 
the tourist to his own resources. 

The department of the Fat de Calais, which embraces, among 
others, the towns of Calais, Dvmkerque, Boulogne, and St. Oiiii!!', 
is a great rmdemoiii for British ai^lera— not mat they make the 
" gentle art " a primary object, but they carrj it with uiem to eke 
out the paucity of enjoyments for their stirring and excitable 
temperaments. But thia section of Prance is not anything like a 
first-rate fishing locality. There is bottom-fishing, but not good 
river fly-fishing. There is a want of the mountain streams for this 

Surpoae. The countrv all the way to Paris being comparatively 
at, the rivers are thick, puddley, and sluggish. But the English, 
when they go to the Confineut, practise bottom-fishing much more 
frequently, and with a keener relish, than they do in their own 
couuti^. This may j)artly be accounted for on the principb of 
necessity, for our national partiality for all kinds of manly oet-door 
sports makes us rush into everything productive of excitemeni. 
without scannii^ very bstidiously the exact bearings or nature of 
the thing itself. 

There is good bottom-fishing in the vicinity of Calais. A few 
years since we counted, within eight miles of this town, on the 
banks of the oanal to St. Omer, iiaaUg-iiree En^ish anglers in one 
day, zealously p-osecuting their calling. All were fishing for pike, 
or perch. On New years Day, 1S43, a friend of ours caught nine 
pike of ei^ht pounds and upwards each. They have been taken 
out of this and the Dunkirk Canal eighteen and twenty inunds. 
, Biere ace laree roach, dace, and bream, in all the waters of this 
-department. The fiy-fishing about Calais is confined to two small 
streams, the Laracoise, and one that Sows bj Marquise. They are 
doarcely worth visiting. 

There are a few trout in the river Lianiu at Boulogne ; and the 
higher the angler advances up its vnttxa, the more numerous they 
are. It is, k>wever. but an inaigniflcant stream. 

There is troat-fisning in the Ja, which flows by St. Omer, and 
very large and rich trout too. llie higher sections of the stream 
-are the moat fmitful of sport. These are situated about ten miles 
above the town of Pauquembetgues, near to the famous battle 
field of Agincourt, where our countrymen so bravely displayed 
their valour four hundred years afo. But the best fly-lishing 
district in the whole fas de Calais is Hesdin, on the river QaicSi 
jmd its tributaries. It is excellent fishing in a& these streams, and 
the success from trolling is often great. The trout are taken here 
■of aight snd ten pounds weight. 



17i Avome. 

Here are Bniijiah ffi» and English fighinj; tackle to be had in 
most of the towns in this part of the Ccmtment; not in gteHt 
qunntities, but sufficient for cases of emergency. 

We should Tecommend tiie aag]mg in Ficar^ to that oi tbc 
department just named. In no part ct the north of Fraooe will 
the angler fed, upon the whole, better and more aneeable sport 
than in this section of the conn tirlyiiKbdireeiitJwCMidieaaa the 
mouth of the Seine. The whole of tite riras, with the exe^tin 
i]f the Somme, thon^ small, hare a prettr good trant bottom — aie 
clear and sparkling— nm throiirfi a conqMiTatiTely hilb oottHbr. 
and flow director to the sea. Host of all tiieae irven nave also i 
consderable hHi, and on this account the stresBis are riindiDg and 
continaoQS. The neat road Aom Uontreoil cats them au at ri^ 
aisles; and, therefore, erer; fEiciht]> is aSbtded, at a knr price, Ro' 
traTelhng expeditiondr from one water to another. Besides, in no 
part of France, from Havre to Briginm, aie there moie picturesque 
and beantifnl views than in this sncMiii proTinee of Picardie. 

There are three rivers which ponr liar waters into tiie ocean at 
Dieppe, the Jrquet, the Eaulne, and the Betkime. "nte; have es/A 
a ran i^ the coontr; of about tventf miles. Hie two last named 
sbfiums ate tlie b^ for trout, fhim this tcwn to Havre, the 
tonrist will fidl in with tlie Dardait, at a place caitnd Ckxj, and 
with the FscfOfp at a town of the same leraie. There is good 
fishing in bo& wstcra. 

The part of IVance which, to lEhielish tonriats, goes mHJer tte 
name of Normandy and Bnttany, has, since the tcrminalion of 
the war in 1818, t»een a favourite place for tke British mirier. 
The sport, however, of late years, aas fallen off a good deaL 
This part of the country is easily aOTroached from Havre, by 
steam^boat or otherwise. Thenisnopiut of this kingdom th^ am 
be wandered over, rod in himd, wi4h grniter {deHEnre than tiiese 
ancient, and to En^shmen especially, hi^ily interesting sections 
of the French temtory. "We shall , make ao apdogy for intro- 
dncing here a few nol«3 from the jorim^ of a frigid who has 
Tceently traversed this tract with rod in hand and fishing-basket 
on his hack. Thoi^h well entitled to be made pnblMi, it has novtr 
yet been set in type. 

" After having had a pleasant mn among the rivers asd streams 
of oH Kcardie,! took up my abode at Havre for a few days, beine 
somewhat dodged with an inward Cfrntroversy, whether 1 shonld 
take the great river Seine, and its uumerons tribotarbs; lirilt ' 
on to Paris, or slip over the water and hare a ramble t4roi^h%e 
old and interesting departments, which (brmeriy went imdjer ^e 
nsnne of Notmandy and Brittany. I nnnii)ated within myself on 
"Hiis miestion for some time ; and (rt length I made np my account 
for the Norman waters, as I flattered myself I shwild here find 
some of -mj angling oomrtrymen; and would, beside, if tke 
acconnts I bsA prcvicmsly reewved were fbonded in truth, ivceive 
no little pleasure and amusement from tbe varied suL i^pi^nE 
streams, and lively scenery, of this division of Ixw^x. 



coNTiHnrr&L states. , iTi, 

"HaTmg ftiiBislied myself wHli a sna& stodt of necessaries, 
two doEGB of good liraerifA flies, and hiil a score of cast l"*™, 
I set off fill flo^ser, purposing to pay » tisit to a friead tiiere tat 
two or tkree days, soatien proceed to P(W^.ijHfesw—»B aueliBg 
station on the north boundaries of tbe proTince, of lomeUttle 
notoriety and Tepntation. And I shiU itke lie libatf of mentioD- 
ing here, for the comfort and eonveniesce of aegiiag continental 
tonrists, titat I denred mact braiefit in my snbseqaent lamhiea 
from a iin iigesCer, which I had got made at H»yre, and wLieh 
enabled me to cook either fish or fiesh witli scMwiy any trooble 
utateTOr. This utensil -was made of block tdn ; round like a dish, 
and about nine inches in diameter ; hud three small feet, and a 
little tin cnp to hold aboat an ordinary -^in^laagrul of cny kW 
rf spirit, by the ignitioij of which the oookmK was eflected. I 
carried the entire appanttos in m; firiung-baiket amon^ other 
articka. It did not weigh more than ten ounces ; and it often 
was the means bywlndi 1 obtained a comfonaUe aad palatable 
dinner, iriien 1 woold otherwise, to all appearwtce, hare lutd to go 
withont. 

" Having arrived at the fishing stream oS IPont Aodemeir, I took 
the rod, and ascended the waters some little distance from tJie 
town. I found several French gentlemen had been ti^nog their 
piscatory skill in this locaKty a *eek before my arrival, and, 
according to report, had been verj- successful. One of the i»rty 
had caught a trout with miofiow, near tie month trf tbe strewn, 
which weighed three pounds tern oicacei; a very fine, short, thick 
£sh. which had been preserveiL and was about bemg jjaced in 
a glass-case to cotiameDt one of Qte ^ti^-rocmu c^ tbe inn. I 
fotmd in my rambles that the streams were verr rippling and 
finely turned for a single-banded -rod-fisher, and tnat rad bodies 
and sraj wii^ were my most snccessfol coloais. Hie flrst daj's 
sport yielded me ten very fine tront, neatly all of s siie, measurms 
about eleven inches, and weigMite, on an averase, abont IJuee 
qoarteiB of a ponnd eadu On tbe second daw I laWMred at the 
streams, and with great care too, for foil four Sonrs, and never got 
a single rise; when, all of a sudden, a general movement took 
place in evetj direction, both in strtsms and still water, and in 
another hour I obtained fifteen; more vsrie4 however, in size 
than those of the day preceding, sndamonnting to neariy the same 
weight. The black palmer was tie favonrite tfe-day. From all I 
heard, 1 was led to conclnde, that aH the trout in this river are 
lather uncertain and eatmeious in their tastes and movements ■ — 
a fact, connected with their natural history generally, I have often 
tad opportunities of verifjing, in reference to the ferny tribes rf 
our own riveia in Great Britam. 

"I was not succesafol in hooking one of the small species of 
eaJmon (taumoneau) utich are tobe loond in the BiHe, and which, 
writers on natural obtory sa;, are only to be found bra« and in t^ 
£hiiie, Ihaddiei[oodlbimae,li(>wenT, toseeoneof tJiesersre 



flsh in the basket of an English gentleman, who liad caught it 
new Montfort, a delightful locality of the Eille, on wliioli the gray 
wails of the castle of Hugh de Montfort atill standa, whidi with- 
stood a thirty days' attack from our Henry I., in the year 1132. 

"The river Sille, at Pont Audemer, is dividea into several 
bnuichea, when it arrives at the totrn, which contains about five 
thousand inhabitants. But in all the divisions of the stream, and 
even within the confines of manufacturing works, trout of good 
size and fine flavour are to be had. I killed two very fine ones 
close to a mill-race. 

■ " I set off in a day or two after for Poiii P Eteqtiet, on the river 
Tonffti^i, a very fine stream. Here I tried minnow, though not a 
favourite bait, with me, and caught some fine trout, durii^ about 
two hours I wandered by the sidea of the river. I then put on fly, 
but met with but indifferent aucceas. The fish were rising here 
and there at, apparently, a very small gnat fly ; but with all the 
care I could exercise, they obstinately refused to have anything to 
say to my bait, though 1 presented them in succession with nearly 
the whole range of mv fly-book. The neit day was bighlv favoni- 
sble in point of weather, bei^ rather dull, with a gentle breeze 
^ying on the still pools. Here 1 had better success. X took 
eucnt trout, six of which I gave to one of the cottagers of a smaU 
village by the river-side, and the other two I had cooked ju my iin 
digeiter ; and a deUciouf meal they made. ' But the English must 
rememter that the women who cooked the viands, put nearly half 
a poond of butter along with them. How fond the French are of 
this article ! 

" I went to Cenlaiiixt, a fishing station of some little note in Nor- 
mandy. There are two streams in thia vicinity, both well stocked 
with trout, but not of a large kind. The waters were rather thick 
and puddly, from some recent showers of rain, accompanied with 
very lond thunder : and this rather spoiled the attempts at fly. I ■ 
took ont my, artificial minnow, and got four with it in less than 
half an hour ; and for other three hours, I never saw a single fish. 
Tiere was a good deal of bmshwood and jungle about some spots 
in the streams; and this, among other things, put me somewhat 
out of humour with the place. I detenniaed, therefore, to set out 
for the Ome, in its higher waters, and to go down till 1 came 
to the city of Caen, where I knew 1 should meet with some 
kindred spirits of the angle. ' 

"After apretty stiff journey, I reached the 13™* about five miles 
above Argenlan. I stopped here two days, and had some fair sport : 
but I obtained the largest of the trout by minnow and worm. I 
was much puzzled here about flies. The fish rose greedily each 
day I waa out about three o'ckick in the afternoon, for about half 
an honr, at some httlc insect ; but with all my efforts 1 could not 
get ta see what it really was. 1 tried with all the small flies I 
could muster, but they never deigned tc notice me. What 1 did 
catch, I got with large winged baat ; gnd at the tail of strong and 
rapid ronnisg streams. I flshed down the river till I arrived i^ 



CONTlNESTiL STATES. 177 

Tsrl. The scenery in ttie neighbourhood of the stream was often 
highly interestioK, lliere was an admirable diversity of woods, 
meadows, orchards, and villages. In some places I passed, I stood 
for half an hour at a time, and gazed upon the landscapes iritb. 
intense interest. When fixed in this manner one laments the 
poverty of language ; " "' 

ward picture which i.._ — -j. „ , __- ,_, 

those confused, those delicious sounds of rural life, nor make us 
breathe tliat fine air, which renders the spirits so buoyant and 
livelj;. We feel the necessity of transporth^ the reader to theveiT 
spot itself, and give np all attempts to paint natural beauties whicu 
are inimitable. 

"At Tori 1 met with two French m^lers, officers of the army, 
who had been rambling on the river's baats for two or three days. 
They bad each a very fine basket of trout, which they kept in a 
jnoist state, by occasionally dippbg it in the water. They showed 
me the flies they were using; and what uglv and grotesque things 
they were ! They were full as large as bumble-bees, and were very 
rodely tied on the gut. Cast lines they hod none. They made a 
r^folar splash at every throw of the line. Their great object was 
to mark whenever a fish rose, and then to post off to the spot, 
throw a little above the spot ; a mode of proceediag often attended 
with success. I displayea ray stock of flies, at which they seemed 
quite astonished anu delishted. Being fine, asreeable, and gentie- 
mauly men, I begged they would accept half a dozen each of any 
colour and size ttiey fancied ; a proposition which was politely 
accepted, and which united na into the closest bonds of anglii^ 
brotherhood. 

" Passing dovni the river to Fiaur, I bad some good days' sport ; 
:s using the fly, sometimes the minnow, and occasional^ 
1, which, when the weatheris hot, lie river low, and there 
IS a goodly ^rtion of ehady spots, near or over deep poob, is by 
fir the most mteresting and exciting mode of angling. It is often, 
likewise, the most successful mode. The flics I used on this 
section of the Ome, were of a miscellaneous cast : sometimes large, 
sometimes small, with sometimes Hght gray, and some dark brown 
wings. I happened to have a good breeze ; and when this is the 
case, the bbbuc of the sportsman is comparatively easy, and his 
success more certain. In. the ^und I travelled over, there were 
several very long reaches of stdl water, occasioned by com and 
other miUa on the liver ; and in these there seemed to be vast 
collections of trout. In some of the more shallow and stony parts 
of these reaches, where trout delight throughout the day to oask 
and gamble, I could often see scores of them darting in all dhec- 
tions for shelter, whenever my presence was detected. This w 



proof that they were pretty numerous in most sections of the 
river. There had been several fine trout taken out of the 



tfrw, a litUe above Vw town, and all by mumow and worm — one 
about a week before I arrived, of nearly seven pounds and a half. 
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'Bna a no men sport. For mTself, 1 most Hiyllmt 1 yrsa x>t 
tnccesBfol in cBptmiitg mtf lai^ troiot ; but durmg Itre or six 
da^ I -was out mtb oiSerent bhioU parties, I got tererBl firii 
■vmcb -weigbed about a pound and a hatf I never tried bait, bnt 
kept to the flr. I faund tbe general opraion sf the miglers .at 
Caen vety much divided aa to tie most Mlia^ fiies for the riTw; 
some lealously claimiDg tbe siqtmOTitrfor tbis odfnii, rod Bome 
for that. As hreamy ovnejroenenee'wiit, I killed thegrsKtei' 
portion of 1117 fl^ with a' nidffle-eiKd boo^ lel body, BBd did> 
eolonred wines. 

" I set out lOT AvTaneliea, and ^erv te£saa and rather ^sborioaB 
journej; I reached the bottom of the eminecce on which the town 
stands. _ The pbice ia exceediB^ beauiifal Bnd pictimnque. 
On oaating an eye over the sorrooodiag objects from the ter- 
race on wbich the old cathedral stood, for it it now in mine, 
a more engaging and Idvelj landscs^ oaDBot be wen in. all 

" After spending about ten d(^8 at AvrBnchea, I laft for Are 
borders of Brittany. I bent my steps towwids PoKftvMn— bvt I 
mnst atop here, and lemind the inniaeniig ta^sr tint on lesring 
ATTanches he lus five small riven to cross - and if ke is induced to 
keep, what 'Qie English call, lomdoainia their cooTse, be m»yfiitd 
fsosainx their waters very troublesome. The sands sink pn>- 
iligioasl]>, and the tide roahes with laoairiag velocity, so that a 
traveller may be placed in greet jetqtar^ without much previoaa 
iotimstion. 

" On amriiig at PontorsoB, I stmck up i»to the comiti;. I 
soon got to the eminence of a long Mil, trmn which there is a most 
encbaiitmg' prospect to the travdler's ^e. IHe vnried and undu- 
lating nature of tbe eonntiy, the jeBow cmb fields staddod -np and 
down, and the dnatera of apple orchards, present to the mmd & 
variety of objects of great beauty and illt«te*t. 

"Travelling onwards, I came to the higher parts of tl» rirer 
Couemott, wbich forms the botindmy between Normaiidy a&d 
Brittany. Here I readily perceived that I -was enfeeriny mm * 
part of France consideralDly different from that which Iliad jnst 
left. Brittany is the countiy where the real portian of 'Ae 
Celtic character is to be met with in all its pnrity. Tbeanh^nt)- 
ants. of Normandy have, gerierftlly, long oval featmw, and tctj 
expressive bine eyes, and fair coinpleiioiiB; wheaeaa the SretoBS 
are characterized by a brown swarthy skin, ^""ni peeniv falat^ 
^es, short round faces, and broad jsW'bones. 'niey arc nkewiae 
of a lower stature than the NoraMns. In the nsDneis and 
enstoms of the two people there is akc a -wide and pahnble ' 
distinction. In Normandy the nien wear ahnost universMly a. 
Motae of blue cotton, while 'dba Bretons have a soit of cost, 
-sometimes made of caif-skin, and sometimes of ^ep^ekii, with tdie 
hair or wool outside. This coat iMcbes a little bwrnr tbeir kxecs, 
and gives a ver; uncnltivated and sange ^i^peoraaee to tite poMn. 
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Hie Nonnsns «k setiTe, iadnstrioiis, and tldftf, itlnle tbe nstives 
of Brittimy are idle, caretesa, and impiYmdeut. The fornter an 
^ewiseTciT superior to the tatter in dl their deaneatic arrwigB- 
rnmts intd habits, and are, in &ct, a ■ODDple oF centuries befM« 
them in ereTythiiig' that appertains to «t»cial oomfbrt, cleanlifiea^ 
and civilized deportmenf. 

"I wssanxiona tothrnwalinein'tiieCbMHm.andl ascendedtt 
a short distance, put on two flies, and ventared on the sorfiioe of 
ita streams. I <Mj cttaiaod three or fonr smdliA fish ; bnt tte 

deep pools Beemed to oontMn h fair r ^~ ~' j^~± r— -i_ 

C^abtlities <tf the Tstcr. It is Teiy 
requires fine tatiie, and a ii^ht hand. 

The river Bocce is an mt«wstinff one ; it takes ita rise firm 
among the high dirision of the Jtf«^ range of hills, near to IJio 
town of GoUinee, from whence it flows in an eastward direction till 
it approaches Si. Jokok, ihe honndnry line between Normandy and 
Brrt&ny. The stream tiien runs north, through a rich and beau- 
tdfiU vtdlej, which at one place becomea very najrow, and ter- 
minates in a sort of rocky goree, throng which the waters rush 
towaida Dinon.. Tie river js tiius heimoed in between Bredjatoos 
and lofty hills, and presents a sucoessicEn of varied and nanantic 
scenery whioh a pamtw wonld revel in for days together, 

*' 1 only stoH)ed to breakftat at tie little town of BoLbeing 
snsiovB to reach Dinm, distant about fifteen miles. Ti^ I 
accomplished towards evening. The town stands upon a rocfcj 
eminenee, and the river Smiee JikrwB at the bottom of it, through a 
deep and rocky valley. A great nniober of English were residing 
herC; many of whom were keen ai^lers. Having letters of intro- 
duction to two of theni, I was soon in the midst of a whole host of 
the disciplei of 'edd tiask.' I found aoglii^ in all its phases, 
asjiects, and dofces, lo be a standard dish of conversation ; and 
the aucceases ana disappointment, the attributes of the gentie art, 
seemed to afford never ceasing themes of eloepience and declamation. 
Still, there is invariably such a vitai sympathy among all men 
who have what may be called the root of the matter in them, that 
we feel alwavs at home with the trae and enthusiastic angler, and 
«« ever reaoy to pin our faith and honour on his sleeve, be he in 
whatmrt of the worid he may. 

" lie Arqaenon abonnda with fine tiout, not lai^, but ridi in 
ilsvout, and of the moat br^t and shining ooloora. We tried fly, 
and of a pretty good size, bnt foand the trout shy and sulky. Wo 
then pat on onr artiSciBl minnows, and we Bucceeded, in aome of 
^Ale strong and rajBd streams, in hooking three or four fish, but 
part got off before we could land them on terra Jiraa. Trying the 
4y ag^ii, about three o'clodc in the afternoon, we found ourfinny 
fnends in better homoor ; and after about two hours' work, my 
friend and I counted a couple of dozen of as Gne trout as a maa 
•would wish to see. I got all mine with vpAsc flies, while he was 
equally as successful iititii laaige winged ones. So inndi for 
favounte flies. 
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" In the parts of the rivet we had traversed, ve found its course 
very winding and tortuoua, and we were very much incommoded. 
bj the system of irrigation which is carried on by the sides of tte 
■oeom. We had to go plunains through pasture-grounds, some- 
times half-leg deep of mud and water. 

"In the evening, we bent oni steps towards the village of OreAeM, 
with a view to remain the night, and trv the river the ueit day. 
We got rather uncouth, but comfortable lodgings ; and by sn 
o'clock in the morning, after a good cup or two of eafe an latt and 
some fresh eggs, we were on the banks of the stream, rod in hand. 
On leaving the village the stream turns wider, and not so well 
adapted for fly-flahing. We had throughout the day but veiy poor 
success; not obtaining more, and with great labour and tou in a 
mellii^ sun, than half the number of fisb we hod caught the day 
previous, 

"My next angling tour of any extent took me to the hi§flier 
parts of the Bance. 1 stopped a day at the village of Gvemroc, 
where the river is considerably narrowed, and its banks are very 

S'cturesque and beautiful. I had but an indifferent da^ssport ; 
iTJng (mly taken nine trout, averagiog about ail inches m length . 
I saw, however, some very Iwigeinatongpieceof still water; and 
had I been able to obtain worm, I have no doubt but I should have 
c^tured some of them. The weather was bright and hot ; and 
the only place where a iy had a chance of doing anything, was in 
gwglio^ streams. 

"jL ws days after this I was with my rod at La Chize, and spent 
two days in wandering on the banks of the LU. I had now pro- 
vided myself with some wqrms, and was fully bent on trying the 
shade-fishing where it was practicable. I suffered dreadfully, 
however, from the heat, in making my way through the thickets and 
brushwood, tliat skirt the river sides, 1 succeeded in taking two 
ftie trout about a pound and a half each, and of the richest hues 1 
had ever seen, when they first came out of the water. But in half 
an hour after they became nearly black. 

"After rambling for nearly fourteen days, and throwing a line, in 
wssing, into several smaU streama, I arrived at the town of 
Gvmgamp, on the river Triettx, one of the best etreams for trout in 
all Britanny. 1 remained at this place about a week, and had 
capital sport, all with the fly. I caught nearly four dozen fine trout 
in as many hours ; and extremely rich flsh they were. I dined 
daily off the fruits of my spoil; and gave the residue to my land- 
ladv who received them with many expressions of thankfulness. 
I preferred Uie higher parts of the stream to those nearer or 
about the town. A tew miles from it, the river divides into two 
brancliea, but they both lead to the IKne range of bills, as their 
sources. Below the town the bed of the stream gets too broad for 
anghng purposes, although I one day slood upon some stone steps 
—which are pUced above a mill-weir, close to the town, for the 
purpose of enabling people to pass over to the other side— and. 
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bein? aided bj a prettj good cafi, I pot four Tery fine fisb, with 
the spider hlact lly, Tbey were nearly half a pound each. 

" Havin" spent the winter at Morlaix, I started in the following 
April on foot, to fish the river Vilaine, and as many of its tribn- 
taries as I could God cour^nient or pleasurahle. I had a rou^h 
passi^ to its npper streams, *and met with some unpalatablo 
meals, and not very luxurious beds ; but the zealona angler abroad 
must not be too tight-laced on these matters. When they once Ret 
orer they afford topics of interest to the mind, and give it that 
semtle shaking which improves both its strength and elasticity. 
My notice of this tour must necessarily be very Innited. I was 
fall two months with rod in hand almost every day ; and one day's 
sport and scenery is so lite anothe^ that to give an account of 
everything aa it really occurred, ■would be both nimrolitable and 
wearisome. 1 shall therefore just dot down a few things, without 
any ^pearance of pkn or method. 

' In the upper streams of theVilwue, minnow fishing takes well. 
At least this la in accordance with my own experience. There are 
large deep holes, and the streams are of such a character as to be 
in favour of this mode of angling. I did fish with fly here ; but 
from the natiffe of the water I do not conceive this to be the beat 
bait in the early portion of the season. 

" I went a few miles up the streams of one of the tributaries of 
the main river, called the Seicie. The scenery was wild and rather 
barren ; but the fishing was tolerable. What I caught here were 
hut small trout, such as we often obtain from some of the minor 
rivers in Scotland, I touched likewise at another of the feedera of 
the Vilaine, called the SenoM, and here too I found the fish small, 
but numerous. The water was remarkably limpid, and it requirea 
the finest tackle, and smallest flies, to do any good in it. 

"Aawedeaeend the parent stream, it becomes better ad^ted tor 
fly, and the fish become larger, and even richer in flavour. I ran a 
short distance up the Chere, wnich falls info the Vilaine, but I was 
so much embarrassed with short brushwood, and other obstacles, 
that I soon tnade a retreat. The other feeders aie (he lAe, An, 
and the Don ■, in all of which plenty oi sport may he obtained both 
with fly, and with bait. There are many beautiful sketches of 
water in all these rivers, which please the angler's eye, and give a 
sure pres&gi; of liis obtaining some success." 

Many British anglers make Paris their chief jioint of operations. 
In this they have a ready command of the SeiTie and Mame, and 
their various tributaries. These latter are mnoh better fly.fishiig 
streams than the main rivers. There are a few sahncsi taken eveir 
year ia the Seine, but they are very seldom indeed taken by rod- 
fishing. The best mode of fishing the tributaries of the river, is t«. 
go from Havre as the crow flies, to'the metropohs. The tourist 
will find the rivers that enter it, on which ever side he takes, to be 
very mani^eable with the rod, and tolerably fruitful of sport. The 
y&ana enten the Seine about Ave miles from Paris, and in its 



English flshmg-tacQe is to be bad is manj Aopa m tLe cn^aL 

The Sritiah ougters bare not geii«rall; £reiUieBteii tlie fiabrng 
riTEiB in the EO^ d ftaaM. Ihere tm, tiowevei, eitenane 
ranges of these, where the ^ort caa be obtained in abasduiee. 
Tlie Lain, and its niuoerous tribotariei, moce e^>f ciaEy in tJieir 
lt%her lootlitiea, aflonl & f^essanli nmge of amiLsviKettts. So like- 
mse da the Gatram^ and iti feeders. 

. The iUoiK ud thfi SaoMi, vitk aQ their d^etdeot risen, au 
Ter;fallof fl^ii aod the flj-m^iag' cm lome of tae smaller atieanu 
i» very good. 

The various rivos of the Pjicnees ore ficat'tate ^lots for agree* 
able rod-Gshisg. 

Italy and Spain aSwd good fahing to tlioM nhb an peuetnie 
TV- the higher DnuKhea of the rivera of these inwctant coimtnpv 
Bod-^hing has been practised there foi ages. Most all the old. 
paud^mgs uid sigranugs of ItaUan artis^ depict an^ine Tidi a 
rod, sa a. standard item ia their landscaoes; and in S^oia, the- 
soitle azt is (^ g'^eat antiqiHt^. Aa a proof of this, there u & very 
fine oopp«r coia in the BriUsh Mnseum, of the ag«. of Augustas, 
beanu^tbemsFkof Girfoc, atownin SpaiD,anone aideof whicU 
there is a well-defined representation of » man angling witli a-cod 
and hae, and a Miing basket by Ms side. 

Ihere is good aBglini in the Meiue^ i^e MauUe, and in. the 
b^hcT watus of tlie Shine, and in all their numerous feedeis. 
'Ibfre are several fishing cluM established'in these localities. 

!Ehe salmon fishmg ia Norwo; and Swed«i, has. been leahni^ 
liraaeCDted of hUe jeais b; British sportsraen. They ha.ve pens' 
trated even into Biu^ and the various tribntaries of the Danuba. 
Tie; hare met with, sport of both a varied and exciting kind. 
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Model showing Salmon in difierent Etagee of piogma to matorit;,!). 133. 
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of salmcra, md as it is » k^ inmwtiiw betb to tiw raUaher nd 
tbepnblic atlaig^ webectoobsevre tlMttbe entwpvnavKipa- 
irmient has been soocewA^ ouzkrf oid v bdMUl^ m A* w^m 

teiestiiu; to inform the nate that tiie 700119 aalmsiLiiUdBir«n 
artia^r prodoced at Ontenri last Teaar (185% aid edOataA A 
the smamer montbfl at theSaUiii&«at EadiuAiialEzkbitiDi^an 
now (Majr isa4> HtiH olive. Hid pngrEaamp maat rapiil^MaBN-af 
them haviDf reached t^ len^ of fim iaeitr. Tbej «e k^t in 
tbe FisheiT-offlce C<iatoEab«as&; ndieiie, ^uio'thB raceatbiia and 
anpenstraidence of t^e- Comnissiaaeia ef Tii^oiei, & lenea (£ 
expeiimenta axe leJnj made, the resiUta of iriodt Hast h^ if mr 
otBer good or resalt foUvwi, to afkad m aaKrant •£ infuaaalMK 
hitherto nnknowa is tkenotiualhiatwT^tiiesdiBOBL TheCoiM- 
mismanras ham aba dej^ented afoni 15^ aahnco on is boxes. 
in. the^ olfioe ; andthef ecpnMoitlf IscdE^aprnpertiiMntftniaxn. 
Tteykave carehUf 'watchad ^ ptoexeaB of theavaiwitktiie' aid 
of a murmcope, aad hawa sneceedcd ia Miiiaag m. amaiBBt ^ 
valuable iiifoniiatioii, which, if pridoded hereafter, BNst |iotv 
highly interestmg- and inq^ttaiiA tQ th« mat bbing ceoHiercial 
interests of not i:^ this muxixj, hat ]faglaiid and SootlsBd. The 
"" " "laamee of theConaMiaaionMwiiaTerT'wdlTrortftjgf 



sahiteii. fiduries, it TiU aujd)' v^a; the tamnts, dn^Eg' the aoBKnei, 
the tnuble to-vint tilia {oio^aiul leaan how to loved fish. The 
CotnmissioBervare at all: tines Hori eaa[r id taata^ and give crei; 
Bif(H3natibn is thcBTpaweito ths ioipuni mdee^ t^]^ &el anijf 

a ptewuro ht aeeiug- an iaterait ei«BBd m IK oUsct that is of sod) 
iital imiKntanee' to a oautip Ifta Ibafciid, wiaA baa Ifie n 
ioralai^Ie resenNes ih i<r ildierie% baittLintetd aed s«a. 



bt tnro of the medeb eractcd in the IMiec? QAIce, map he saes 
•almon. ra all thea- at^es nf paegvesa Ha Ha^DaitT. The aniuxed 
flguie will give the reader aomething like a correct idea of the 
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From the eiplanatioii attached to the ei^n^Tiiig, ttie reader will 
have a tolerable idea of the process emplojed, and of the sererat 
st^es of piscato^ incohation ; but as CTerv question, it is aajd, 
lias tiro sides, and as our chief desire ia to adrocate free discussioa 
on the main question itself, we shall give a few observations from the 
I>en of Sr. Knox, who is at this moment writing on the amttet,* 
and who seems to have entered into the entire question with his 
accustomed zeal, eatrgy, and knowledge. He says : — 

" It is rapacious, afl-aestroying man who interferes, disturbing, 
often iinnceessaril^ her plans and views. He thinks he can im- 
prove on them ! You may try, but I rather think you will fail. 
Still, there cannot arise any harm from endeavouring to protect the 
ova and the fry resulting- from them in artificial ponds until they 
ahaU have acquired size and strength sufficient to protect tbem- 
aelves when turned into the main stream of the river. Once there, 
they most be left to themselves to And their way to the ocean. 
Let me examine, for a brief space, what this interval may be. I 
mean the interval between the period when the frv have quitted 
the grave!, until the time when, havii^ acquired the robe or 
esteroa] salmon covering, they are about to proceed in groups and 
shoals to the ocean. Smce the experiments of Mr. Young, of 
Inverness-shire, this period is now supposed to be in oiw ^ar ijter 
they have left the gravelly bed. Experiments made prior to those 
by Mr. Yi mng aa the young of the salmon reared artificially at 
Drnmlanrig, led the world to believe that the young salmon re- 
mained lao veari in the rivet before quitting it for the ocean. I 
think it probable, bv restraining the growth of the young salmon, 
yon may in time make it three years ; for the secret simply is, the 
reitrainl you put on a young fish which nature never intended 
should be restrained. Leave the fry in the river, in the gravel of 
which they were bred, and be assored they will be ready to descend 
the river to ' the streams of ocean ' in thr«e or foui; weeks from the 
day they rose through the gravel. 

" I know that it IS so in certain streams in the East Biding of 
Yorkshire, with a large kind of sea trout, which ascends these 
small streams during the spawning season. I do not fear beinK 
able to submit to you Bbortiy proois that the same law holds good 
in the true salmon. 

" As I do not suppose that the promoters of the artificial method 
of supplyii^ the rivers of Britain with salmon, propose to abandon 
the protection of the ova Mid fry, when deposited and grown in the 
bed of the river, agreeably to Nature's laws, so it seems right that 
further inquiry should be mstitnted into the natural history of the 
fiah. Poi the length of time during which the fry remain in the 
nver as fry, if determined, would determine the nature of the pro- 
tection to be given to the iiy. If but for a few weeks, the neces- 
sary protection m^t readily be afforded them ; but should it ba 

• Ttw Qlutnlal LonOoii Uatitipt, Jannuj, IBU. 
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proved that they continue to reside ia tiie fcesh wfttcrs for s. year 
or more, then protection seems to me impossible. 

" Wbdst eiperimenting on the sahnon from 1830 to 1S33, and 
subsequently, I couhl not fail to observe that soon after (in from 
three weeks to a month) the escape of the young salmon from 
below the gravel, the streams everywhere abounded with silvery, 
ahining, well-fed smolts, leAieA were not there b^ore. This generally 
happened from three weeks to a mouth after the fry had left their 
gravelly bed. On eonsidering whence these iimolts might come, I 
■was in some measure forced against my own belief to eome to the 
conclusion that they sprang from the ova of the salmon deposited 
in tlie NuTtember oflhe^ecediiigseaT. This opinion (for it is merely 
one) was not based, it is true, on a continued teries qf obiervalimt ; 
this deficiency 1 felt, and was as much alive to as any man living ; 
but the dilfienlty was not ia be overcome but by creating another, 
namely, by resiraiainB the voum fish in arlificial leatert, and thus 
interfering with the growth of the smolt at a time when nature 
required it to be in full possession of its natural food and native 
streams. 

"This, then, is the objection I make toithe experiments made 
at Dnumanrig, on the Shin and elsewhere. £y such experiments, 
the free action of the smolt is retained ; they retard the growth ; 
they interfere with its natural development. As if in proof of the 
correctness of my opinion on this pomt, the experiments made at 
Dnunlanrig give Iteo geart for the residence of the young of the 
salmon in the rivers prior to its becoming a smolt properly so 
called; those made on the Shin give only one j/ear; and I should 
not be surprised at some future experiments showing that three 
yean was m reality the period. What conclusion can you draw 
from such experiments, saving this ; that by interfering with the 
habitat and feeding of the yonng talnuM, you only retard the 
development into the true smolt for a year or more ? 

"Foreseeing the objections that would be made to my opinion, 
namely, the absence of a continuity in the observation," I 
natoraUy bethought me of every mode of obviating it. This was 
long before theTtrumlanrig or Sbin experiments were made or 
even thooght of. The more obvious wav td remove the objection 
was, the simple one, namely— to grow live smolt from the eggi, 
and retun them in a pond under your own eyes nntil they became 
amolts. This profound and or^mal thought, 1 am bound to aay, 
occurred to me simultaneously with some herd boys who tended 
their flocks on the banks of the Whitadder. I am willing to yield 
the honour to them. 

"It will naturally be asked what induced me to adopt, and to 
mauitain, tmtil routed by onalified men, m^ first opinion P I 
sliall tell you. I was aware that before assuming the silvery smolt 
dresB, or in plain terms, before undergoing hi£ latest metamor- 
phosis in the river, prior to proeeediiw to the ocean, the ynun^ 
eahnon is with difficulty to be recognized from the young of others 
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of the Sulntqaifa, ^ mrae especi^y 6i»i tbc mjt^misBS Sdi 
called the parr. FaUowins t^ gvest W (^ Tiatnre — t^ ssi^ of 
tte orgBDization— tite yomii: of all the SalnRaddiE I hfpre aianmieii 
resemble eadi otber m many ptu-tacolBrs. The^ bave ftU led ^c^ 
and dark spots, and p^ur bars or nmntinBs, aad tiffir ^entitim is 
neBiiy Hte same in all. But as eadi ^teaet finmsieB k h^ 
vside eatnn of these (^taracters, TOtaJHiig tlnie ^iA, by tAisr 
penmmeme, mtut the spedes. The a^mcm loBcelhe p~ ' 



and Hd apots, and most of the dark omm, Mmrly aJl, ia &at 
DeuTV the lateral Ime ; iiie sahnon b««t kMi ite i«d dpste a^ 
mi7 Mgkmga, btd Tetains immeawH daik spots Aove aad below 
nie latod Me ; one kind of rirerttwit retaiBB lite red ^otaoalf; 
snotiKT the i«d spots imd parr mariaD^-, <te bice boat letiiaB 
only tiie darker spots. Lastly, the denbtscti^^Bi^ee-, ftombcaig 
alikB in ^ it becomes speciicaRy diatiBct. l^tnnit, witboeituii 
eiceptions, retains only the mesial Toroerinetpeth in ufaifiif fwp/ 
the sea tront loses most of these teet^ icttdam^ bowerci, a eiii^e 
TOir of meaa] teeth -aad lie tr«wver»e, or lioBC on file thsntm ; 
lastly, the trae salroon loses all, or nearly all the mesial vowenite 
teel£,i«taBUiig only tiiosc«ftiie chevron. £twas kB^wniiear^ a 
htmdred years ago, that if yon sis'^e the seizes from off the suks 
of asnwHt yon Tollted the jsrr marktnES bdow: of eonrae wa 
will: TOO will find lie colouring of the fry, ftomwhidi it kas out 
just cttanged. Does this partial peretst^oe ml the o^eanmoes, 
dependent on the nuirersallaw of oait^ of tjie oi^^auization, prove 
ijie smidt to V a parr ? With men ignnairt of tjie baais of all 
Booiogy, ^tomy, or pLjadogy it does, bnt Braenttfic men meiclr 
lansh at this. 

Convinced that so tmelegislatioii can tite pbceai respect of 
tie tslmoa until t^e parrqoestion be decided, I bai« oontocoed roy 
obserrotioiis Tip to the moment I now write this. Parr and sik^s . 
are now before me front^Aimaaia&dfixnn the SUa. Anatomical 
inqniri^ do not bear oat the idea that they an idoitieal. How 
does thdr natural hi»tory agreef I have (^lesed, in Ajnfl and 
l£ay, hmidreds and hundreds of sauto, and wiUiout «s eunption 
found the m:^ sitd roe at tjieir Twinimiiiin, with ever; H^oaranse of 
their never having altered from their aeoeirt thiwigli tte gravd. 
Now, if these smtrtte of April ^d May (say 185S), we«e merely fte 
vint.BT pnr of the year 1851 or of 18^, what has beecme ef lie 
nnnterouB xoalepar whk^ during the antnmi^uid water hwpetiM 
milt fully developed F How ineipHcable mti-st it ever Temakac- 
etwding to the present view^ that the male of the parr, a yiwae, a 
very young fish — a fbb which, according to their views aotoidly imi 
sot }«t aoqnired the speraSe forms aad robe of the aalmcn, vetain- 
ing BtdlTits emfaryooic calo>iiring and forms aid habits, i^xM,^4iU 
maiom ^ tie year, rtmati, etiter into a oondition, as to Ute miS. ■ 
which tliB ftill^rown eratdt never Ehares, taiA i^iich is only foaaa 
in the male adnlt sahnon late in autumn, »id at a seasonwhici 
never cbangea. I have fbond in the rivers abondanoe ^nalepait 



NOTE. 1S7 

|with the milt fully dereloped &om Jane to Juioan' : ODuld these 
jtbe aolmoa so yaaas f\a not to have lajd iiside (£eir embryonic 
icLdracters, and ; et hare a milt as fully derebped as a folly srown 
sabnoii ready t« spawn ? And why the mak onlyP "Why not also 
thefemale^" 

These are very important remarks and statements which the 
doctor has here laid before the public, and are entitled to oandid 
consideration fram all who are mtere^ed in this grand pkoatory 
experiment. We find i^efoUo\riiig information upon lliia interesting 
subject in the Gltagoa Herald, m April last : — 

Mr. John Shaw, of Dnumanrig, has deposited in the Fruin, 
rhich flows into Loch Lomond, a quantity of ova, calculalied to 
ijnount to between 8,000 and 10,000 eg^, each containine the 
.■erm of a future salmon. The OTa were carried from the Nith in 
*!rforated zinc boies, with gravel in which they had been deposited, 
ifter being duly fecundated. On the 17th nit., the ova alluded to 
tere deposited in three lots, in as msny gravel beds in the IVuin, 
selected by Mr. Shaw as those most likely to afford shelter to the 
hrood during the hatching process. Should they escape the ind- 
JDnts of furious floods or the ravages of ruthless denizens of the 
streams, these imita of roe will in early summer assume the appeu"- 
aace of the perfect fish, althoi^h of the tiniest proportions miogi- 
aable, thence rise into the jpair, and again inlf the si^on smouR ; 
vhen at the end of about two years from the period of ■flieir teing 
hatched in fresh water, the instinctive desire to- visit the oceen 
'Comes upon them. In the case of the salmon fry from the Ftiqd, 
this seaward trip will be rather a roondabout one ; for, it the first 
instance, they must traverBO part of Loch Lomond, then descend 
the Leven to the Clyde, and tnence reach the sea. It it presumed 
that, followii^ the laws of instinct, they will return from their salt 
water sojourn to the parent loch and streamlet, sufficiently aug- 
mented m hulk t« gladden the heart of the angler or professional 
tsherman." 

The following panerapli we extract from the Ghbe of the 26th 
May.ieS*:— 

, Tay SAiatON Beeebing Poinia.— The Perth correspondent of 
the Dailsf Mail says — The young fry in these ponds hare now got 
entnely rid of the umbilical hag, and are very active and livdy. 
The greater lutrt have left the breeding boxes and taken to the 
pond, and it is extremely difficult t« retain them even there, as 
thej seek out at the sluice, evidently bent on readiing the ri 
which we have no doubt is the best place for them, as thej are 
!3 under 

— — , een dveL ___ 

date the experiment has been eminent^ auocessfnL" 
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